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A STATEMENT of OBJECTIVES 



The purpose of the coni'erenco on **Hinnan Devetopnienl, Com- 
prelieiisive liarly Childhood liducatioii/' is to provide: 

An opponunity for participants to consider, explore, 
and e\ change ideas about the objectives and factors 
involved in planning;, establishing, and implementing com- 
prehensive early childhood education programs. 

An opportunity for continued dialogues to help assure 
development of these programs, 

riic task oT a ''comprehensive" piogvani is one oi educating for 
Uvinij^ to lielp prepare tlie child to cope with tlie world as it is and 
seems likely to be. 

The broad objectives of a comprehensive program involve meeting 
tlie physical, psycu-sociaK and instnictional needs of children. 

Community and parents^ together with health, psychologicah 
guidance and social services for total child growth and development, 
are in'tegral parts of the progranu Gains made in earlier liojne and 
group experiences will be sustained by developing the area of early 
childhood education which builds on the child's past and articulates 
with what is ahead in the school experience^ High quality programs 
will be advanced by cooperation of all relevant individuals and 
agencies in program development and implementation. 

Conference participants include lit^reau of Indian Affairs' school 
personnel who will be responsible for the establishment and coordi- 
nation or proposed BIA kindergartens, representatives of national, 
public and voluntary agencies and organizations, colleges and univer- 
sities, stale departments of education, and otlier school and com- 
munity representatives who are concerned and involved in Indian 
education. 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 5, 1368 
MORNING SESSION 



INTRODUCTION 



Chairman: Mr. Tom Hopkins, Acting Chief, Branch of 

Curriculum, Division of luiucation, Bureau of 
Inilian Affairs, Washington, 1). C. 



Ciovernor Cargo has sii-nod a proclamation making this i:arly C hildhood luiucation Week in 
liie State of New Mexico. J vvotikl hkc to tliink tluit we are participating in this act as well as 
conlrihutinij to it. Perliaps knowing about this proclamation w ill help to get us off tc a good start 
for this conlercnce on hlarly C liilclhood luiucation for American Indians, 

Without further ado, I would like to introduce Dr. Chester [ ravelstead, Dean of the College of 
hducalion. University of New Mexico, .Mbuciuercjuc, New Mexico, who is our olTiciai greeler: 
Dean I ravelstead. 



Greetings: Dr. Chester Travclsteati, Dean, College of 

fuiucalion, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, 



On bei^alf of the President and faculty of tlie University I do, indeed, welcome you to the 
campus. We consider this a significant occasion, a conference of great value, and are glad you 
chose this campus as the location in which to carry on your dehberations. 

1 was just tiiinking about llie announceuKMit made by Mr. Hopkins, of this being liarly 
Childliood luiucatioji Week. Tor Ciovernor C argo, in this particular week, to put such a procla- 
mation on the top of the list is significant, because the Lobos here have just accomplished a 
conference crown in basketball, (hat is all people in this area right now are thinking about, 
including Governor Cargo; but instead of his declaring this Lobo Week, which he migiit very well 
have ilone, he put early cliildhood education ahead of basketball, and 1 tliink such a decision is 
both appropriate and tpiite understandable. 

1 just read last night the first of a series of articles on Indians and 1 would hke to take just a 
nunute to call your attention to it as 1 think it's quite relevant to this conference. This series of 
articles appearing in the Christiaii Science Monitor on American Indians, Indian Education, and 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, is sure to be very well done. Most of you know of the serious and 
meticLdous way that the Cliristan Science Monitor handles such a topic, and if you are not 
already aware of this series I should like to call >our atteiUion to it. Ihis series promises to be 
^.nalytical and infornuttionai, I he fact that this subject is being given this kind of spotlight is 
most significant. I would like to read the first two or three paragrap])s of the first article which 
seems to me to provide a good basis for this conterence aiul the activities of those of you here 
and your colleagues w!io are trying and will continue to try to acconiplish much of value for 
young children, 

I his article was written by Kinnnis llendrick, a staff correspondent of I he Christian Science 
Monitor; 

1-or the first time more than a century. American linlians stand a chance to deal with 
the federal governjnent on something like equal terms. I hey know it. Washiiigton knows it. 

IV>r .several decades, kc\ people m the national govermiient have watited tiie nation's 
luilian minority to be fairly dealt with, Iheir best efforts often have been frustrated by 
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bureaucracy, aiul hy the coin[)lc\ily of Indian interests. Ik'sides, as a small niinority- 
60(1,000 peo[Me Indians are shorl on political power, 

Today, though, iheir now sophistication seems to be matched by an awakened national 
coi\science. I'unhei. C'onurcss sees that solvinii the so-ealled "Indian problon^' will be less 
exj)ensive than letting it get more aggra\ated than it is. 

Indiims, witfi a sort of grim humor, call it ''the w hite man's problen\/ It consists of such 
concerns as these: civil rights, employment, resource developinciU, sell-govermuent, educa- 
tion (tins is what you're concerned with right now), land, Die future of Indian-federal 
reiationships. 

Ill ihts series of articles it ns iII be seen that Indians are taking a new initiati\e on all these 
tronl^. I hc series also v\ill report the federal government's growing encouragement for them 
to ilo so. 

it seems to me this scivcs as a ^aood background for your deliberations today, probably a new 
da\ for \oung Indian children, and the efforts you can put into making liieir cducaliojial 
opi^orlunilies broader cUul richer, Again. 1 want to say on belnilf of our university, we are 
honored that sdli are here and want to let you know hat wc are at your disposal. IT there are 
tliing> llial you need or want we hope you will feel Tree to ask tor tiiem. We liope thai as you 
continue \our deliberations you will discover that tlte\ are so worth while that you will want to 
come hack to tliis campus pcriodicalK lor otficr sessions. I his university does know about the 
problems of Indian education; it is deeply concerned about these and all problems in early 
childhood education. 1 see several of our staff pcoj)le from the University in the audience this 
mornitig and I hope you feci that they are not only interested in these probletns but are nuiking 
cofUributions to the efforts that you are making towards the improvement of Indian education. 
Welcome again to tins campus. 



Chairman: Mr. Tom Hopkins. 



We cer'ainlv' have received from Dean I ravelstead and the Uiuversity of New Mexico whole- 
hearted support and cooperatioi^. l:very problem we have had regarding facilities has been given 
most efficient consideration. We find this almost frightening because sojuetimcs in Washington, 
1). i\ wlien Nv)mething liappcns it takes a little while to get a response. We appreciate such quick 
action very much. 

Our first item of business on the agenda concerns the overall objectives of the Conference on 
l:arly CiuldliDud I'ducation. We are fortunate to have with us today tlie key person in the early 
childhood education movement in the Bureau of Indian Affairs, lie has a long and illustrious 
backgri)und in educational leadership and has worked with the District of C\)lumbia Schools, 
Pittsburgh I mvcisity and the Cnited Slates Office of liducatio/]. At his last job with the United 
Stales Office of I ducation he received a Superior Seivice Award for being the person who could 
gel things started, get programs moving, and get them oft' the ground, Me received his Bachelor's 
Degree di ^'oungstowm University in Ohio, an W.A. from the School of Business and iMnance at 
the L niscrsily nt IVMins\ lvaina. and a second M.A. from HaiAard University, 

t^ersotialis it has been a great pleasme and an intellectually stimulating experience to have 
bcL-n associated with him since Scfncmber of this last year. The leadership of the Division of 
iAiucation oj^ the Bureau of Indian ATI airs, i tliink, has indeed been placed ii^ good hands. By 
good hands, 1 mean that Indian education is taking on new dimensions, incorporating the good 
of tlie past and assuming new and vigorous directions for the future. Mr. Zellers has already inaue 
far reaching changes ui tlie brief six months he has been w ith the Bureau of Indian AlTairs. which 
IS only tlie beginning of what is ifi store in the months aful years to ct>fne. It is with a great deul 
of pleasure that 1 introduce to you Mr. Charles Zellers. liic As^istanl Commissioner for lidnca- 
tion. I'nilcd States ihireau ol Indian Aflairs, 



CONFERENCE OBJECTIVES 
FOR COMPREHENSIVE 
EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 



Speaker: Mr. Charles N. Zellers, Assistant Commissioner 
(Education), Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
Washington, I). C. 



Doan I ravolstcacI, may 1 LWtcnd our gratitude for tlie fine hospitality in having this conference 
at the University ol New Mexico. We h)ok, of conrse. to the University for a lot of help and 
assistatice in our problems of Indian education. I hc Dean mentiojied, ;is we stood in the wings 
here, that he wasn't sure he should be here because the university scenes to be in the throws of 
some sort of budget hearings this morning and 1 assured liini that we probably share the same 
experience. The last time that i came ou t here the [Ujreau's budget was cut S 1,400,000 but they 
took S900,000 out of education. I hat was while 1 was out of town, so anytin\e you feel you have 
to return to the wars, Dean Travelstead, feel free to do so. 

To paraphrase some paraphrasing. 1 wovdd say that greater comfort hath no executive than to 
have a staff in whom he has con\ptetc confidence. I want to tell you why 1 am saying this so early 
in tiie deliberations. When l om Hopkins was preparing the agenda for this conference over a 
period of several weeks, he Ireciuently came into my office with an item or a (juestion. 

I would usually say, "Weil, I'oni, do you have a preference for the way you'd like to do it?" 
and usually he would say, '*yes." 

Th.Mi 1 would usually say. "Welh let's do it that way/' 

So 1 didn't pay much attention to the layout of the agenda hLcause I knew^ it was in good 
hands. 

Last night at t))e reception we had here, l om handed me a pack of nuitcria) wdiich was pretty 
thi<.k, saying, *'Hcre is some material you might want to look at before you get up in the 
jnor/iing/' So J took the packet hack to the motel and I read it. Hecause my watch is still set for 
eastern standard time, having set my alarm for five this morning, 1 went to bed. I got up dt five 
inteiiditig to prepare a two-tiour speech. Being a little brighter this morning than before 1 went to 
bed last night 1 decided to look at the agenda again and when I did 1 saw that there were five 
people to speak hetween 9:00 a.m. and 10:30 aan, this morning. In fact, I think a couple of them 
are going to get paid for it. Well. 1 made my remarks shorter th: ii 1 intended ai:d went back to 
bed. 

i want to give you a little example of how l oiu Hopkins and 1 think quite a bit alike, and I'm 
quite proud of the work that l um has done in the six months tliat v;e'vc been associated with 
each other. In !he material which Tom gave me last niglu, he had an cUicedote which he suggested 
I might want to use. Tom doesn't know that I had planned to use that same anecdote because it 
happens to relate to a personal experience that l\e had. 
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W.kV .i( ihM KiNlitulhM5 kivusn as tlio OHki. ot I diu alion I liap|HMici.l one tiiiio to draw llic 
sriuii sUmw |\.r \\\\o uiHilJ uuiKc .i uif^ to j state to nuiko a Salinday spcocli that raiglit help oiu' 

ou! ti:cMvlK DviniKialu' (. oiii:[^NNnu'n \\lu> luppciK j to ha\o thocdiuMlion coiitVronco in liis 
uistii.t o!\ I ruiay aiul SatiiuLo ol that ]>ai tivuLi^ Well, i ni ulc appoar.a^co. lie 

Nisbsotpioiitly lost i}w ck^tjod, aiul s\n^\' tiiat tiitk' I've iivmic into tliat s(ato as a Ro[niblican. 

lUil when I :av)l on the plane I tov^k the Inteltbjetiee TvMvter^' for that >tate with nie and in it 
was one ol the eaihei evaluation reporis k>\ the Head St.iU pioiiian) and one element of it 
iliNlnrhed tne. Wliile Ihis is an aiieedote. 1 don't llnnk it's \ei\ tinnu. It quoted a first i^rade 
leachei who had been inteniewed witli lespeet io \w\ apfMaiNa! of tlie Head Start prvvjiaii^ since 
>!ie had inlierited a little ^iroup ol Meavi Start alumni. Her statement was that it took lier aimoM 
all of the first semester to eunvinee those hltle kids fiom tlie Head Start pro^^ram tliat e ^^'ation 
v>asn^t fun. I hat dislurbed me so n)ueh that I eheeked further and aelualK foiind out who this 
leaeher was I think this points up one of the many sfiorteomings in edueation lo^la^ . Here is a 
leaeher who bad tauuht for tiiirtydive years, never lelt the need for and never submitted to an 
iii-seiviee trainini: proiiram of any sort, 1 be only teachers whom slie had everobsened liad been 
those who tauviht her when she was a stvident and slie liadirt chaiu^ed one bit si ice. 

There is another anecdote that 1 would like to tell you. It's sometfiini: I read on the plane 
coiiiint: out here. 1 hadn't beard it betbre but 1 suppose yoo al! bavc because that's tlie way my 
reading material reaches me. It seems that there was a harrassed teaciier who l)ad 30 students 
a:>siimed to her and at the end of a particular day she pulled on 30 pairs of last year's i^aloslies 
over 30 pairs of ilus vear's shoes. ble\\ 15 noses atid did ali of the other necessary thin^!s in order 
to get tills little group ready to go their s arious v\a> s at the end of tlie da\ , \V!umi she tniished, slie 
looked up at the f ront of the room and there was a little boy w itii !ier pay envelope. When slic went 
to see if sfie could extricate it from hinu he said, '*W hat is that'.**' 

She said. "U's my pay check. Jolinn> 

He said, "Oh, do you worl; some place?" 

Speaking of my nuiil, two or three days ago ! received tiiis orange book which I would like to 
mention to you brietly. Hie title of it is Educaiiofi ihc Larly )\\ifs li is the result of proceed- 
ings of a conference sponsored jointly by ti;e National Committee on bducation and the 
Association of .American Indian Affairs. Main of the parlicipants in this coiilerence wiil be or are 
participants in the one we iiave here this week, wlucli speaks well, ineidenlly, for both confer- 
ences. I he reason I mention tiiis particular book is that the rcf^ort contains iiuicli of which 1 
think is ol interest to us here in these three days and which 1 think will be of interest lo us here 
in the liureau ol Indian Atfairs as it goes forward watii the development of an early childliood 
education program. 1 don't know how you get copies of it, but if \ ou haven't seen it, I recom- 
mend it to ever\one here toda\ . It is \vell done, H contains mo-st of the dialogue <W tlie various 
[>articipanls of the earlier conference and there were some real experts in attendance. 

This particular C(Miference brought t^igethei quite a mi^ are ol people iVom a variety of 
backgrounds, it's the type oi thing I like to see in an educa on conterence. We !iave tjuite a few 
people here who represent th.e Office of hcononiie Opportunity, t omtiiunity Action Programs. 
State agency people and I'm very happy to say we fiave veveral nuMiibers of the Commissioner's 
Advisor,. Committee on Hducation and several alternates tor other members who couldn't attend. 
W'e have people from severa) of the institutions of higlier education, parlicularlv from the 
Smithwest. We iiave a good representation from tlie public sctio.q systems, fron" prolessional 
associations, regional laboratories. Division of Indian Health, somehow the OlTice of Iducation 
gc)t in, and cjuite a choice of India:! leaders and finalU , of covir>e. iIk Bureau of Indian Affairs. 1 
llicugiit when 1 signed all the trowel orders the only ones that would be here would be my own 
staff. Hut I see that isn't true, 



Having porsoiuilly soned ;it all levels ol ockicatioii, 1 would like to say for the beiiefil ol those 
of you who don*t know nie yet, that [nul o»' my policy has been and will eoiUiiuie to be in the 
Bureau of Indian AiYairs that of tryiii)i to bnn^ toi^ether in iiroups of this ty|K^ or for purposes of 
this type, as broad aiul as wide a represeiUation as possible. 1 think that all levels of education 
have something to contribute. One of the things tiiat used to disturb me most in tlu Oflice ol 
Hducation was the way e lucation seems to be layered and how frequently one level or layer 
doosn^t seem to like to cointnuiiicate witt^ the others. 1 Ihink so^neiimes the only way you can 
appreciate tlie problem is to scivc on all of them .ind then you find out they have real people on 
each one of thcnu 

In relation to this Coiifercnce of harly Chiklliord Hdncalion, 1 wouki tike to Ssiy first tiial we 
haven't actually decided anything so wc are stiuling from scnach at this meeting. I he closest wc 
have come to n}aking a program decision is to sav' to ourselves that wliat we think we warit \n an 
early ehildliood education program is a comprchetisive program. 1 don't think they think we are, 
but we think we are learning a little bit from Head Start expeiience luid from community action 
programs. So we do want tribal inv jlvement: we do want conimunity involvement; we want the 
agencies in respective areas involved: and if we don't have anything else to say as our piece today, 
we do want to say tliat we arc iiUeiested in a comprehensive early childhood program. 

This particuhir conference is the tbreruuiicr of a series of work sessions which Tom and lus 
statT have charted out for the next few mojiths. It's during this time tliat we liope to be able to 
capitalize upon the experiences of Head Start, Community .Action, and the various insitiutions 
and organizations which luive already iiu'olved themselves in early childhood activities, li is 
faiUastic that we have gone this far and tliis long in the fieki of education before this nuicli 
emphasis has been placed upon the very key years of childhood development, H is not expected, 
therefore, that this conference, itself, will end p dictating what our early ehildliood program is 
supposed to be. Rather tiiis one should be ex(^!oratory and should help to identity sonic of the 
problems and some of the next steps towards their solution. 1 tliink we can say then that we are 
actually beginning here. 

We have some excellent speakers hned up here for you ant! they luive a variety of contrasting 
points of view. They come from a variety of disciplinary backgrounds, which also is another 
principle of mine, 1 don't like to see us limited to merely schools of education, with all due 
deterence to the Dean. 

We need to draw^ upon a variety of disciplines for the developmejit of our programs, and tliis 
conference, 1 *hink, is well-balanced in this reg ud, 1 hope, therefore, tiiat you don't strive for 
consensus at any particular point. I don't think this conference is designed to end up with a set of 
answers, much less a coiiscnsus. In fact, I think it seems to us, as [\)m aful I talked about it, that 
part of our danger lies m man's temptation id remain locked in an ordering of tliin'^s which might 
have been established personally or protcssiomdly sometime in the past. What wc j)ced to do is 
shake ourselves up a little bit, Part of (he purpose of the conference is to take w hat many of you 
already know about Indian educat ji^ ami attempt to translate it lor use into an early childlunxi 
education program. 

f wajit to thank you ail tor coming ami I hope ytui have a very good conference, I hank you 
very much. 
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Cliairiiuin: Mr. [ oni H«)|)kins 



I IkkI the pleasure Juring t>ur soci;il lu)Ui Lisl cvciiii;u ornicoUng our speaker, Dr. Milton 
Akors, Tor (ho first lime, ami may 1 oneoura^v all i>f yon who can meet him to do so liccauso I 
think that you will find the exchange ot ideas with him to he unusual and excitiiiLi. In fact we got 
olT on iMie tangent, that of the iiew technology, which 1 think is rather important to us wheji \vc 
consoler the incredibly rapid rate v)f teehnologieal develo[)ment taking place around the world. If 
you want to think about smnetliing real wild, gel int(> a lively discussion on that topic. It isn*t 
early childhood educalioii per sc but then again it does have a relationship, for we have discov- 
ered that children are learning niore at an earlier age, much earlier than we have ever before 
considered possible. I don't want to gel ol'f on a digression ot a treatise on the new technology 
and earlier maturity; we've got enough coming at ns witlioul my doing that. 

Dr. Akers brings to us an extremely rich background in early childhood education, having 
directed several programs designed Ibr the early years of the life of children. He earned his 
Doctor's Degree from Teachers College, Columbia, lie is currently the lixecutive Director of the 
National Association for the luhicalion of Young Children. 1 understand that this association is 
trying to start a chapter in the New Mexico area for those persons interested in a professional 
organization devoted to the education of young children. Perhaps he can give us a word or two 
on the possibilities of this. 

1 was very much interested in the outline of Dr. Aker's talk which he forwarded to our office. 
In it he expressed the necessity for emphasis on tlie digtiity of tlie individual and the respect dtie 
each one. All too often our schools, as institutiojis, do not rctlect this, particularly for the 
so-called American middle class by behavior. I his is an imjiortant concern in developing our early 
childhood education [uogram. You will be interested in hearing him develop his ideas on this 
subject. It is with great pleasure that 1 present Dr. Milton Akers. 



AN OVERVIEW OF A 
COMPREHENSIVE EARLY CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION PROGRAM 



Speaker: Dr. Milton Akors, hvcciilivc Director, National 

Association for i\w hdijcatioii of Young Chilclrcru 
Wasliington, D. C. 



If you will siUnw n personal tliiircssion. I think IW bcHcr warn loin if he's e\pccti/ig nie (o ialk 
about wliat i gave in that outline, tlio man's in tor a terrible shuck. 1 am comfortable because ! 
have just been exonerated iVom tlie necci. the obligation to give you answers about programs for 
young children. In tlie first place we\e gut lluee tv/t)-hour speeches and 1 haven^l time to do ii. 
In tlie second place. Mr. Zellers says we're not after atiswers nere, we're trying to dig in. So in my 
two hour- I uould hope that ) can bri/ig out in the open some of the iiuesHons thai we find are 
boiiig raised not only m rehition to Indian children but to young children everywhere. 

1 want to start off by talking with sou about a shaiteved illusion and about an exploded myllK 
It was a neat and a tidy ms lh because it ga\e us a gre:it deal of secority. It sened as a Ixjsis lor a 
whole structure for the organization of this institution v\e cull edueation. Now central to that 
myth uc live by is (he idea that learning could be eiiualeci with reading and writing. We hail the 
notion that a child could not learn to read until he had reached something called a mental age of 
six years. 

Now that mental age of six involves certain |di> siological maturation, psycht)logical readiness, 
and tlie development of certain neurological structures. With the myth of that fact in mind, it 
Was very easy for us to draw the conclusion to let the httie kid gc> on his merry way until he 
reaehed that age where he could begin the very serious business of learning. We chose to waste no 
energy, no time nor concern on him during his earlier years; but when he became six, we got !)im 
in school, we sat i^in^ down, we shut l]im up and we began to leach him what vve decided he 
needed to know. 

Now one of the fun tilings ^>f living in is that this is the lime when a Jot of myths are 

being challenged, l liis is the time when we want to ktK)W tiie what, the why, and the wheielore. 
And so S(^me industrious young people got together and began to study the nature ot learning, the 
nature of the dcvelo()ment of intellect: and the results completely blew (his myth. As a result of 
theii findings, we find t)ursetves with a new wide-eyed kind of respect when looking at the young 
cln'ld. While we have been sitting by. waiting lor him to get ready to learn, this little fellow Inis 
been quite produelive and effectively engjged in learning lor himself. 

Wc have diseovered. for example, tliat the child has by the age of eight, the end of the third 
grade, acquired 50 ^ of all the knowledge he is going to have by (lie end of ingh sehool. at the age 
of eighteen. Now five of these eight years and this is what is shocking to us educators and 
teacliers in which he has gained half of what he is going to know, were spend outside the formal 
domain of the school. At the same lime it's been (|uitc clearly demonstrated that most four-year- 
olds can be taught to read. 
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' >iM \u\l\i <>l rc.ulini' K\Hlificss al tiicfitjl av.\' u{ s\\ li:is Iwmi >.'\plculod. As n iiKittcr oi Tact. 
sr^Uiv; oi" Li> Ikivc Iw'ii quit*.' slctilKui Jtul sliockcJ ic^ scv^ l\\ u-\ c;jr-okls roadifig calinU'. Now those 
V. ho iciuf to cqtialo icadifii; with karnitu!. uho Ix1i(.'vc lhat rcadiiii! and listoiung arc Iho 
■frl's v.div! kinds oi' UMVuiuv!. aiv all scl lo ycl vcady tJiitvi ho and slarl Icachiw^i al tho age of 
["or. We'll an caih(.M sUiK on ^^ho{V want to l!o .md wo^t ih.civ taslcr. Bui there are 
(hos- r>r lis \sh'> laiso ijuolion of iIk- rok* i\\ulifK' phi>s in learning lvean.se we tend U> 
viUv'siion the Ijet lluii an eiv!hl-\ e it-old v'\en has alLnned eornpk^te indepeiidenee and prorieiency 
in leavling. Sii our nileresi is eauglu by the ehikfs ahihty to k'arn so niueh. How did he luui 
ail of ihesc tliinj^s- llow do^^^s he aehievi' Mteh an undersknuhng ofconeepts without reading? 
And hou IS he ahk' (o apfWs idem in his da\-lo-das h\ ing'* 

Paiv nlhelieally . I tlni^k s vuk ou^-:ln lo kuvuv llial this i> i^ot a gival svwprise to a lot of us wlu) 
Ikivo hcen woikini! und h\ )ng wnii > Ovinv! kids for ye Us, What it has ^aiven us is a kind of a 
doctiinenUition. vi kind es idence of vdijt \\e\e know n all along. I've been talkitlg about what a 
einiil learns and lUM ot' kno\s k^iue, I think c-iuaily exeitinii. even more ehalleuLiing. is W'hat we're 
kMrnnig about \\w iKilurc of nilelk^elual tunetioniuL', Specifjeally. iieu' knowkxige coiieerning the 
vv"i\ jbihty o! ilie eliild's ^apaeuy lu l*.\irn lias been devi^'kjped, tliereby sliatteriuLi another old 
KO.ih thai has been loUeiing lor a long time. I his niv th that a child was borti with a fixed 
jud his rate of learniUL: uas d.elcininied by some eiumec artaiuieuKMU of his ehron\ison\atie 
^trlK ^ure w ill probabU be shoit-liwd. 

Suidics of the nature i»f inielllgefK"e point kind ol" interestingly Icj a variability in the 
pu((.'iUial and iw intelhgenee. \o r)ne Ikin alten^pled as yet to set the hniils of this variability, 
i>ul jre faseinjicd in learfuiii: >d^i>ul the nature of tliai varKil-^le. It seems pretty clear 
Uuit in age seventeen one's inudicetual level is tanl\ well set, \Vc do know that of the possible 
varial>ilily 50 hvis been accounted for b\ ugc four. An adJui^^iial 30-' ob the possibility 
fj>E variation of the kwel cjf nUelliL-ence is [ucscjU bclsvcen the ages o\ fotir and eight. Now the 
chjllenge iK-cmnes o[wit>us, If wc can fijid out. if wc cat) devise, if wc pre>vide the right kii]d of 
envnonnienl lor lejrnmg experience, and grenving, liuai wc e.ni coniklently expect to increase 
stili^tantiaH) ihc k'vcl of intellectual fnncttoninu' of clnidtvii. burlher, not only do w^ know tliis 
js possible, but weV;.' k'arnini' cffeetive w a> s of de;ding w nli u, Cdnldicn need many opportunities 
ti' stiive probkMus. Kkv iiecd enctuna-jcuKMit to liunf. .d>vuU <|Ucstir>ns and issues, they need 
o[^poT m int ies atul ef]Cr>ur.ii:men( to alL^ek aJid solve prol^knns. in .md out of school. 1 hey need 
o'se oppr»(tumi> t\> iiKske choiecs A ehikl needs to dceide for himvelf w hat course he wants to 
tol|o\s, Wnv we also kt^nv tihU envminment. ]>e it at honie or al sehooi. which restricts or 
inhibits thcNC opportu m t ies. nuo thseonr:ige a child from altemiMmL' to attack problems. It will 
.KtujUy retard mtelh^jenee. 

Dur study jrul cjieful attempts to fnul out tnore ;tlM)ut lanv ehiklrcn Icjiji. lunv they gel lo 
kno^v jii the\ kr - . coupk^i uuli the faef tlut wc no\', kt^uv t]ui( wc can luive an impact on the 
level otAnhill mt^ uu'ence. !!jsi'i\en us j i.^w kind i >f respect foi iiu/wj\ in w h ich a child learns. 
U\ 're fK^L'innidL' in i.ikv' :i new kind oj ^n^/ibni:: we u^^vd h i c.UI pla\ . it turns out that 

whrife we h.j\e beeti mdulLnnL' eoruk.^^eendn"iei\ .m.i h^ler.iiiih m ■ i Ijov, [fi|- efii Ulren lo pla\'. we've 
.ielu.dl\ iK'cn .Uit>rvi]n,i: tfiein th^' npp^ .rt u innc > lor Hi, i iehcsi lejrinn;\ 

\\ e ic beuunung nov; tr; undwstand inov^^ j1-i'.mi liu i^.nnrv of pl,>\ . \s j \(M.nv.: elnld plays 
v-Mij lus ^)\\\^ innnedrite rejl worM jnd the lhMV'/« :imi {^^'oid.; m it, hv- t > v-fn U \' ini- oki eonccpts 
md developing iv'w (nics. lie is sh.irpenim' ius ow n n i ii I a >) ,hi< i in" . IK r. fMrninj:, Wc know that 
pfo. Is basic. absoUilcK esscfitul m I he le niiim: oi \ unnL: childteir are efou<led as a i:roup 
< 't jdulls in our feelnig abfujt p\.i\ lhat we need to take , mo I her [ook ,it t(ns. We slili seem to be 
kibMiinij under the »»lvl puiiljinc coneejM that pkiV is fun produetivc, nenee it is wasteful and 
iii.iy}'"j It's even sinfuk I oied to lnui Nonicliime al llie aduh level wliiel) is in a way e(.)mparjblc in 

■ a- to ,i ^ hild's pia\ . I thmk []\ \\ bv i ."ound d. 
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I roccuity Iwu ing aivuuul u itli ;tsse[nbli(ii! ;i hi-l'i slcrco s^M nul luiiiiiiig Mi kiiuls ol 
spo.ikcis upstairs :iikI into diriViViil rooms, I didiri li ivo to do this. I coLikl luivc gone to the shop 
xiiul bought a corni^ljlo set. It's possible that I eouki have InuiglU a more enieient niaehiiie th.iti I 
did. but 1 did it beejuse I wanted to. ll has eonivibiited vei\ httle to niy piolessional jol\ 1 don't 
think I lunetion an\ belter at my job heeaiise 1 put togetlier a in-n set. Vet 1 toinul il very 
satisfy ing. 1 found il very tuHiihng, My own seH-estecia went up. Wlien 1 got (liioiigh with niy 
niaeliine. I said. "I ook, I did this!" 

I learned iVoni niy own phiy. 1 lie play Tin lalkuig about was ph'y appropriate to niy own level 
of developmenl. 1 have a Imiieli that tlie pkiy ol ehikhen is very nuieh the same thing. it\ 
purposelul. it's satistVing, and it\ full of rieli learnings. Now our obtigalion to kids is to ereate 
the environment foi them in whieh they are suiiounded by niateriats and appropriate pioblems 
and lo free them to eapilali/e on their own natural drives lor pla\ . 

1 want U» talk about another area elosely related but separate, but about whieh we're learning 
a great deal. lUdi is the importanee of a child's feeli/igs about himself. We eount his self-irnage. 
feelings of self-worth. We don't have as mueli evidence to doeumenl this as we have in some of 
the other areas, and yet those of us who have had a elianee to work with disadvantaged kids and 
other kids become nuich more aware of it. in order lo lean) effectively, in order lo develop 
effectively, a child needs to feel a pride in himself, a pride in his laiiiily, and pride in his cultural 
ideiitificatioii. I'm not suggesting (hat it would be nice if we could M'Wnxi these kinds of things, 
Vm saying that it is absolutely essential that we allow children these feelings (that we give them 
tliese feelings). WeVe not talking about a mere acceptance of, we're talking about a deep genui/ie 
respect lor a cliild's identilieation as being basic to his abilitN to learn, because of this we come 
to look carefully at a lot of things we do tiornially in schools lo see what effect they might have 
on a ehiUrs feelings, 

1 don't know a thing about Indian children. 1 do know something about kids and on the basis 
of what I know about kids, I would like to throw out some questions. Do we bring au Indian 
child to school, speaking another language at home? Do we. w hen we get him in school, demand 
that lie speak I-;nglish? I'w seen this dune with Sp^misihspeaking people. Now, our iiitentions are 
good. We w ant tiie child to learn to speak l- nglish: w e know that he is going to have lo. I have a 
huneli that probably parents will go along with this because they feel it is a need. lUU what does 
tiiis say to a child.' It s.i\s to him. 1 want to respeet you atul I will, but at this point 1 can give 
you only a qualified, only a kijul of a linnted respeet ujitil >ou learn to speak mv language. 1 
winder if this kind of a thing eouiil eome across as a kind t>f rejection of a eluld. A rejection of 
hitti [KMsonaliy. Could il be a rejectivm of his family because liis family speaks in that kiugujge 
which lie brought with him U> sehooi.^ Am 1 suggesting that some of the kindergartens m M\ 
progtvuns should be taught in the language of the eluld".' 1 tliink maybe 1 am, as a begimiing point. 
If we really are concerned with a child's feelings ol pride, his identification, and it vve're willing 
to meet him w here he is, inaybe then this is the bjse point lYoni wducii lo operate. 

Look at sonie of the tliu^gs sve pro\ ide for children to play w ith. Do we surround him with 
nuiterials thai arc familiar to him. thjt are a [nut of him home? lo give kids an opportunity to 
play house, for example, do w\* provi<k' materials tluu are laniihar so that the little girl ca)i play 
at heiiig mother and keeping liouse? Or do we (uiee again very subtiv reject hei and the things 
froiu whieii siie came? I'll never forget visitmg in a very rural sehool m the south where the kids 
came from really terrible atid dilapidated lu)mes. They went into a Head Start Center. Do you 
know what Ihey iiad for liousekeeping equipment? Nice, neat creative playthings: refrigerjtor. 
electric stove, sink. etc. Now whM a sulule kitul of rejection that is. What we're saying lo those 
kids is that ItiC w a\ your ujnther works at hoi^ic isn't w orth.v of even your play. We won't c\en 
allow \<n\ to play svidi the kinds i>f ifiiitenal tiiat jiv familiar. 
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WIkiI lio \vc do with boys'? Do wo proviJo |>lay opporlunitics for ibcin wlicvo tlioy can bo 
polioomon, nroinon. lunisoinon, poopio lli;it llioy^vo novor ovon soon? Or Jo wo try to establish 
ri^los wliioh younuslors .ao familiar w itii and oan idontify w ith? I lion't know what thoy are. but 
i'm suro that thoy var> IroinoraloiiNlv . lUil IM Mart lookiiii! arounJ for ihoiti. I svant to givo a 
littlo iiuy a ohanoo to bo a fishornian. If fisliini: is a vory important part of his oulluro, then doviso 
phiy opporlunilios wlioroby ho oan bo a fisliorinan. If tl)o nion in llio aroa aro hiintors. thon givo 
tho \ oiHVJstor a ohanoo to idontify u ith tho nialo rolo within liis ooninninity. 

Tin not suggostine at all that wo rostriot tho inatoriaK in a ohild's onvironniCJit to tlK)so that 
aro known to him at homo or in aroa. but 1 am sayinii (hat this is a boiiinning point. Wo 
to start thoro. Wo o\f>afid a ohikfs horizons by introLkiciuii now thiniis, I oan ovon ima\:ino a room 
whoro wo havo tho most priniitivo kinds of oooking dovioos. 1 don't know what thoy oan bo, but 
torriblv priniitivo. Hiil in that sa[no roon) 1 oan soo an oloclric tyj>owrilor. Wo aro btiikling on wh^it 
is known and familiar, wo aro ro>pooting what is riglu and known to that child but woVo also 
oNpandi/)!! I)is horizons. 

What do vou do about books and stories tor Indian children? I)v) you road him stories about a 
Westchester middle-class taniily whoro daddy earrios a briolcaso and wears a tie and while shirt? I 
don't know. But if we are cojicornod and really oommittod to domoiistrating to lluil ohild that we 
respect him and his cultural liorilagc. then wo>o going to find and use stories and books whioh 
dignify and show our respect lor that heritage. WoVo going to havo books whioh are part of his 
own lite. 1 am certain that thoro aro stories, myths and togciuls which arc fascinating. 1 suspect 
th.il ihey must have a special kind of intrigue to a young Indian child. We are going to havo to 
iievolop some ot those books boeauso they simply don't exist. Thoro are man-elous ways to make 
books. I he kids aro going to have to make their own books. They can draw tho pictures, 1 would 
Wi>ndor how we oould over expect an Indian child at a rosoiAatioji school to be motivated to learji 
to read by reading about Totn. Dick, and Spot or tiiese middle-elass people soniewiK^re back 
\ ondor. On the (Uher hand, if we had dozens ol books we liad made ourselves which had real 
moaning for this child which he coukl iik'niily with and which he had helped prepare, I canT 
think of a better way to motivate kids to want to learn how to road. 

N'ory closely akin to our fooliJigs about self-worth, self-respect, pride ajid idonti) ication is what 
we're learning about tho need tor models with which the children can identify. Ideally that 
person would be his teaohor. but Tm not at all sure it's going t(> be possible for you to do this in 
establishing kindergartens in BI A schools, I wonder how numy of you had the same reaction I did 
last night. How main' of you would like to have taken that group of senior girls, absolutely 
delightful ami charming, and [lut them iji as teachers in your kitulorgartons? We happen to have 
throughout llie natioii .\ rat))er critical shortage of people who are c^iuipped to work with 
kindergarten children. I have a hunch that it m.iy exist in the same ratio or even a little more 
within the Indi.m population. But the i^ovision of a model with whioh the child can identify 
witli is of utniost importaiKxv N'ou're anticipating doing it here by adding assistant teachers or 
aides who come Irofii the child\ community. 

In a way Tin very sorry that tluit person whom 1 want to bo a (nodoL can t bo tho number one 
person in the room. Because you'io kind of saying to tho child, * "^'our model is a little bit 
inferior. >(>ur jnodcl doosuT have the san)e status that tho white classroom teacher has," 

Ofi tho other haiuh it could ix' it" we decided to work with those children in their own 
language, then that person Imm tlie c<Mnmunilv would certainty then become the Jiumber one 
person. 1 hen the tOvichcr would be in a different kind o{ role guiding that assistant teacher. I 
caiTt liclp w ishifig ibat this would liappon in >oiiio cases. 

1 liope that in some way fairly soo]i we are ubie U) get soiue men involved as classroom 
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teachers workiiii: with yinuiii chilthen. It's a criticjl everywhere. In the outside worki, we^re 
inak'int! a link bit of (nogress. It's riou hei:i(u?iiii! to be a little hit respeelaiWe for a young man to 
work with four ;iiul five-yevir-okl ehildreii. 1 think your goa! here should he exactly the same as 
elsevs here. 

1 just spent some tin)e tryiiiLi iv) point out some of the areas on which w^* tieed to focus our 
tliinkini: in developini: comiuehenNive proLir.nns. I wonder if yoLi'sc jioticed that whon Tve been 
talking about learnifig. Tve not mentioned once preparing a child for something. 1 have/ft been 
preparing him for first grade by iiaving him sit stiil and to follow directions in a workbook. I hatN 
much loo restricted a concept of learning for any part in your kindergarten classes. 1 don't think 
weVc get(ir?g (hem ready i'ov anythirig. On the other hand I think mas be in what we are doing if 
wo are helping the child lead a fully efiective, lulty functioning life, we are getting him ready for 
next year and all the years that follow. 

If any cliange is involved, it may be that the fust grade is )1o\[vJ: to have to get ready tor a 
different kind of a ctiiid. bor a child v\ ho is curious, tor a child who is eagerly motivated to learn, 
and for a child who knows how to go about learning on Ids own. ! might even be so bra/en as to 
suggest the possibility that as we send forward new generations of children who have been 
worked with in this way, we may be abk to change the looks, to cl.ange the face and the nature 
of the \K holc tirsi grade proiivjtu and the second and th/rd grade (irografu and even (he sixth and 
seventh grade programs. 

In trying to identify kinds of significant areas that I think are important I want to suggest that 
wc have a new kind of respect for tlie ehikPs ability to learn and i'or his patterns ol'learning on 
his ow n: and that we have an opportunity afforded us. at this early age. to increase w ith litetong 
benefits the k-vel of a human being's intellectual functioidng. 

\Ve\'e been talking about the importance of a chikPs teelings about himself, self-respect, 
confidenee, competence, pride and identiHcation and abovit the importance of having adult 
/node].s in the e/)vironmcnt wit}) vvIjod) a chiki can identity w ith whom lie eun iden(ify his own 
being and his own behavior. !f we have a real conmiitment to alford the richesk fullest learning 
opportunities, two things are clear. Learning is not something that is turned on at nine o\lock in 
the niormng wden a chiki passes through a door into a very special rarefied kind of atmosplierc 
and ends when he leaves that atiuosphere in the afternoon. Learning is something that goes on 
during all of his waking hours, seven days a week. Learning is something that takes place 
wherever he may be. School affords a certain kind of opportunity, but the child is learning jusi as 
much and maybe more efreclively outsiile the walls of the school. 

]t\s pretty ck\fr that the task ol\niendn]i2 to the total grou tlh total lejinini: devek){vuen{ of a 
chikk simply caiuiot be accomplished by a teacher and the administrators t^f a school. !t demands 
the help and the special contributiim of many of us. 1 his is wluit leads us to the concefU of 
cnniprchensive proi^rams for kifulergarlen children. 

A comprehensive program is a caiefully thought-through, alf inclusive, coordinated kind of 
program, involving all faeets oT seiAi:es and activities that itniunge U(3on ^ child. We're not 
assigning a lot of new tasks to a schooL rather we are sayiiK^ that the school take a iiew role as 
being the leader and coordiiuitiu- ol' all of the efforts and eneri:ies which are directed toward a 
child. 

Now tlie way it wurks is beautifully illustrated by the nature and liesiiin of tins meeting. 
You've got here assend)led. those people who are studying ami exf^erinK'nling with a special 
interest, each working in a special direction, hut contributing to the life of a child and his family. 
l:ach one brituts his own vinii)ue ideals atui contributions, special knov.diow jnd evperience that 
is going to lead us to the acconiphshment ol' wiiat we're trying to do lor kids. We have health 
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people, both physical anil inentul, psychulogists and M.S.*s, we liuve iiutrilioii people who are 
goiiK! to talk to us about the effect of diet on ehiUlren's liealth, we've got social seivices people. 
We're goiiii! to find a way lo mesli togetlier tlieir sen'ices with all of the others. We've got an 
anthropologist who brings us a special kind of knowledge about the cultural differences. Vm 
certain he's going to tell us how lo keep them alive and make living richer by recognizing and 
using the diftcrences constructively rattier than by tryijig to smooth thcju away. We've got a 
number of people here who are experienced in developing new designs tor working with both 
children and adults to the eiid of more effective learning. 

All of these people preseiU, incidentally, liave been working all along and making their contri- 
butions, but they've been working in a kind of unrelated isolation. What's new Jiere is the process 
of working together: the process of pooling skills and resources to the end of a cojisistent unified 
experience for a cliild. Now the process goes on. it's not just this one meeting, which ends on 
I hursday afternoon. There is a continuing perioelic dialogue in which all ot these people liave a 
contribution to make; together take a look where we are, and together make plans as to where we 
will go. Now there arc some dividends from usijig this kind of a process; we don't know much 
about them yet and we haven't much evidence to give you, but something happens. As we begin 
to concentrate on the learning of a cliild and cjiabling and facilitating the learning of a child, the 
adult may learn just as nuich or nmre than a child does. As adults work together sharing purposes 
and technitiues, new kintls of ideals emerge. We find ourselves free to function much more 
creatively, and nuich more effectively. We may find additional uses to which we can put our 
p r 0 f e ss i ( J n a 1 c cu n p e I e n c i e s . 

1 might even give you a little bit of a caution on another side of it. If you work together on a 
team whose goal is the development of children who are t\ilfilled, well-functioned; if you are not 
careful something /nay happen to you. You n)ay find that you are becoming a little bit more 
fullilled; you may find yourself enjoying some new kinds of satisfactions; you jusi jnight find 
yourself working a little more scjisitively. a little more respectfully, a Httle more elYectively vvitli 
other people. What I'm getting at is there is a totally new concept as we begin to look at learning 
and educatioti. The goal becomes that of human effectiveness for all people, children and adults. 
We know that if we work with children and with all adults (I'm not talking about o/ily parents 
but also myself, a teacher), we ktiow Miat if this is an essential goal which promotes all of our 
activities, theii the most effective thing is going to iiappeJi to the child who happejis to be our 
particular focus. 

i found this stated so beautifully by John (Gardner that I will quote from the message he gave 
as he left his post. He said he had becji tryijig to define the jnission of HBW and in assessijig the 
background situation \\c described it in this way ; "Too many children and too many adults in 
ttiis free society still hve under the subtle but powerful tsrannies of ignorance, disease, want, 
discrimination, physical handicap and mental illness. I hese tyramiies keep them dependejit; vve 
want them to be free and strong." 

Our missioji is to strive toward the elimination of all the conditions that stunt individual 
growtii or impair human dignity. It is to foster tlie strengths and capabilities that enable individ- 
uals to function as tTee and responsible citi/ens. It is to create the institutional arrangeme/Us that 
enable individuals to have greater freedom of choice. I canT think of a better goal to describe the 
aims, the purposes of our comprehensive program, riiis is not a dream, tliis is not an ambition, 
this is not a wish, this is a mission. And we now have at our disposal the means to accomplish 
that missior.. No one of us can do it alone. Yet if vve find ways to pool our thinking, pool our 
efforts, ther.^ is going to come a day. iu\d yon ;md I may live to see it, when wc can sIlmi that 
report "MISSION AC'COMPLISHb 1)^\ (iood L uck, 
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Chairman: Toiu Hopkin^j. 



If you relate wluit Mr. Zellors saiil about the exploratory nature of this confeience to what Dr. 
Akers said, you eaii be^iin to fornuilate ideas, and to see what eonlributions you may make in the 
group discussions. Many of tiie eoninients made by Dr. Akers with re^'ard to teaclier training and 
hmguage development are in agreement with Mr. Zellers' thinking. The next speaker, certainly 
not new lo Indian echication, has made in his Ufetin^e numerous appearances on behalf of the 
Indians. He is an eminent scholar in his owm right, having earned the 13. A. and M.A, Degrees here 
at the University of New Mexico. He received his Ph.D. troni the University of Cahforuia at Los 
Angeles. One cannot do very much studying or reading about conlemporar>' Indian affairs 
especially true in the linguistics. Furthermore, some of the more significant statements I've 
encountered recently concerning Indian education and cultural transition of the American 
Indians have come from his lips and from his pen. We are indeed fortunate to have with us lo 
discuss American Indians from an Anthropological point of view, Dr. Hdward Do/ier» 
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AN ANTHROPOLOGIST LOOKS AT 
EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 



Speaker: Dr. lulward P. Dn/ier, Professor of Anthropology and 
Linguistics, University of Arizona, Tncsoji, Arizona 



W'lii'n ( first learned abont early childhood traininif, which was only about a year ago. tl)at is 
early childliood training Ibr hulians. I was exl.eniely apprehensive about it. In this report which 
Mn tlopkhis referred to, The Association of American Indian Aflairs Conference in New York, I 
was probably a little bit hostile on the whole approach of early childliood training for American 
Indians, ( his is because 1 cherish our cultural differences, I think it gives our nation the unique- 
ness and also the strength that il has. Hut also there is soinelliing more basic which 1 think 1 tear 
in early childhood training. ( Itcse are some ol'tlie points that [)r. Akers has touched on. 

j hat is, \>te are invading that last strong-hold of the American Indian, We are reaching back 
down into the family life, the area which up until now lias been left up to Indians to exploit. The 
source of personality development, if we believe the psychologists that the chiUrs personality is 
formed or a large portion oi it in the lirst six years of liis life, then we have left this up to the 
Indians thus far. But now wc are getting into that period which has been, at least until now, the 
area in which we have left to the Indians to mould the personality of their children. I hese are tlie 
things which make me apprehensive about early childhood education for Indians, and for that 
matter, for other culturally different people of the United States. However, having talked to a 
number of people siiice my participation in that earlier conterence. I think that the whole 
training program is inevitable. People seem to be entiiusiaslie about it and 1 don't think the 
Indians can do nnich about it. Many ol lhe Indians themselves are enthusiastic about it. 1 am also 
encouraged by another factor now. It's that by participating in that earlier conlerence and by 
looking over the people that arc participating in this particular conference, that tiie BIA and 
other orgiini/alions interested in early childliood training arc vicsving and are approaching this 
whole problem with extreme caution, Abo, they are trying to get the help and guidance for a 
wide ratige i)f educational specicdists and social scientists, cind thcv arc aware of the problems that 
I dunk arc important or h.id (cared in early childhood traitnng, .So this gives me iiddetl encourage- 
ment and in my report that I will read, 1 lliink you will luid that it ends in an ojitimistic point of 
view if you are in fas or of early childhood training. 

As an anthropologist, I am very much concerned with the social and cultural environment in 
which Indian children arc raised, I, therefore, want to point out some of the common character- 
istics of this background, particularly those aspects of the background relating to the social- 
i/ation process, fhis is the process by which a child is moldcii into a participating member of his 
societN'. I believe lliis intormation is vitally important tor teachers, especially those who will be 
engaged in programs for ()rcschool education. 
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\Vc arc, I bcliovo, iill awuro of oluious dilTcroiicos aiiioiig Ijulians. One cannot deny linguistic, 
socio-political and religious differences among Indian groups. Contact with whites has added 
other differences, l-roin the very earliest relations with whites, some mixing of blood took place 
and all gron.jis have experienced a disruplicMi cjf their wa\ of life, No American Indian lives the 
way his forebears lived at the time of contact. Some groups iiave persisted relatively unchanged, 
but all luive been subject to modification some more, some less. Some Indians no longer speak 
their native language; others are partially bilingual; others completely so. 

Yet with all this diversity there arc conuiion elements which may be found among virtually a!) 
Indian groups. Part of these similarities arise from ati essentially conuiion heritage. North 
American Indians were all tribal peoples in luc-white ccMitact times; none of thcni had achieved 
even ehiefiloms or a primitive slate organization. Such factors as a money economy or even a 
barter system with markets had not developed. North Aniericaii Indians were all organized along 
kinship lines ;uui expressed the characteristics common to tribal peoples elsewhere in the world. 
Although Indians no longer live in the aboriginal past, some ot these deeply rooted tribal charac- 
teristics persist among them today. I hey are factors which inhibit their adjustment to our highly 
stratified, competitive industrial society, 1 believe that there are enough common elements among 
Indians that we can devise programs which will work for the benefit of all Indians/fhis applies 
for programs ot^ education as well as other programs which will enable the Indians to become 
successful participants in our dominant society as painlessly as possible and without the need to 
surrender compietoiy their own cultural heritage. 

Let us now consider so/]ie of these common features of Indian society and culture which are 
especially relevant to cdLication. Among most American Indian groups, despite the changes and 
modifications brought about by white contact, the family has usually remained and not our 
kind of lamily but the large extendcti one characteristic of tribal peoples. So the locus of the 
early socialization of the child has remained pretty much intact and with the family the impor- 
tant socializing techniques which contrast so sharply from those employed in the dominant white 
society. I his is the social culture of the Indian and [ want to return to it in just a little while. 

I here are other survivals which contribute toward the formation of personalities different 
from those of the greater American society. I he Indian languages are perhaps the most crucial 
for linguists and psychologists all recognize that iiiucli of our thinking and our concept forma- 
tions are ihe products of the language we speak as our first language even though other lan- 
guages may be acquired in later life. At least half of our American Indian population in the 
United States still speaks their native tongue, in most cases their first language, English being an 
acquired language, usually imperfectly learned. Since language and thought are so intricately 
bouiid, we cannot expect the Indian who grows up speaking a language so utterly different from 
Hnglish to think and act in the saiiie way as a person who speaks a liuropean language and is a 
product of luiropean culture. All languages are atljusted to the society and culture of its speakers; 
American Indian languages are adjusted to tribal cultures, not to a highly complex culture like 
that of tijc United States, lietice, adjustment to the dominant American society and culture 
means n)astery of another language as welt. Hut achieving linguistic fa :lity in lifigiisli alone is not 
the answer. The teaming of another language and another culture is accomplished only at the 
expense of emotional disturbance, in the early days, Indians of high school age were taken often 
almost literally kidnapped from Western reservations and scjit to boarding schools in the Hast. 
The idea was to break them completely away iVom their families and their tribes, forbid any 
speaking of their native languages or any iiiatiifestation of their native culture. In the process, it 
was thought, they would l>cconie fully participating members of the dominant society. But the 
program of de-lndianization did not vsork, fhe protlucts of these schools were essentially misfits 
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both ill their own tribes and in white society, rhose who made the best adjustments were those 
who returned to llieir tribes and after a painful process of resturinii contacts with their own 
people and the old ways, became leaders amoiii: them. I'ortunately for the emotional welt-being 
of Iho Indians, not all teachers observed (he rule prohibitinii Indians from speaking their native 
languages outsiile their home communities. The better teacliers chose to ignore the nile. Yet, 
guilt, which is an important value of wliite Americans, always manifested itself among BIA 
employees. SrHiietimes they felt guilty about not cjiforcing t)ie rules: they Dien haltlieartedly 
punished the children even though punitive acts were not a part of their personality. Their own 
culture and language negated, Indian school children made only limited effort to learn the life 
way of white Americans and the I:nglish language. The rather bnital techniques used to sever 
them from their backgrounds merely produced negative reactions, a confused notion of white 
society tinged with considerable bitterness ami resentment toward life in genera!. 

After the l<)30's, tlie organized attack on Indian cultures and tanguages was abandoned, but a 
half century of cultural deprivation made an indelible inark on Indian society and personality. 
Bitterness, feelings of inadequacy, and hostility to schools were passed down to later generations. 

Let me go back to what 1 have called the social culture and indicate how this persists among 
Indians despite so much disruption of their society and culture. It is ama/ing how similar t^aniily 
life and the techniques of socialisation are among American Indians. Studies by Professor 
Hallowell and the Spindlers have demonstrated that these techniques ancl t)]e social context in 
which they occur are so similar that they tend to produce essentially the same kind of personality 
structure among Indians. (See George D. and Luise S. Spindler, American Indians and American 
Life, The Annals, Vol. 31 l,pp. 15M52, 1956.) 

The family and socialization techniques of American Indians are undoubtedly tribal character- 
istics for they are shared by peoples living in the same level of culture tliroughoiit the world. I 
observed similar family patterns and essentially identical child-rearing practices among the 
Kalinga, a group far removed from American Indians in the mountainous regiot) of northern 
Luzon in the Philippines. 

The first six years of life of an Indian child is liiglily permissive, l lie child grows up with a 
large number of relatives. Even in urban environments, he ot^ten has visitors trom home so tiiat 
the number of relatives around a child are rather more numerous than in our own society. In such 
a context, the child is picked up constantly, and nobody says the child should not be indulged. 
Nobody places any rides or restrictions on the moven^nts of tlie cliild» It is permitted to explore 
its environnuMit freely. Of course, in most American Indian families, there are few things to be 
broken. Indians do not value property as mucti as we do: furniture and possessions are not 
elaborate nor expensive. 

Toilet training and weaning likewise take place in unstructured and pemiissive environment. 
Both are gradual processes, the child setting the pace vvitli only gentle guidance from parents and 
relatives. The child, if there are no close siblings, is pernntted to nurse for a considerably longer 
time than the white cliild. 

The environment in which the child is reared is closely coordinated with the kinship system. 
I hc kinsiiip system changes from group to group, but among several consistent aspects of the 
system is the extc/ided household. I herc are a large number of surrogate or substitute relatives. 
I'or instance, among many groups, (he mothcr\ sisters are also called ''motlier,'\uul the father's 
brothers .irc also called 'T'athcr." Not only are they called ^Mather,'' bui the behavior toward 
these relatives coiiforms to the terminological usage: so that if a child refers to the mother's sister 
as "mother/* the relatioiiship to that mother's sister is at least simitar, if not identical, to a real 
bioU)gical mother. I he sjme tiling is true with siblings and cousins with the behavior towards 
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cousins being similar to tliat shown to oiie*s brothers ami sisters. With so many relatives about 
and with the duplication of behaviors, close idenlificatioji with any one individual is absent. In 
white American culture we are constantly worried about a model a father or mother model. We 
feel that the child is emotionally deprived when, tlirough divorce or death, the mother or the 
father is gone. As long as we have the fragmented nuclear famiiy as our basic social group, such a 
loss can indeed be traumatic to the child. But in the American Indian lajiiily, there is always a 
surrogate relative who can move in when close relatives are removed. These substitute parents or 
relatives take over the t\inctions of the absent relative. I here are, so far as I know, no legal 
adoplion inoccdura^ except today to comply with slate laws, btf! a child is wanteci and there are 
always relatives eager to raise a chiki as their own. 

I am, of course, talking about general situations. There are always individual exceptiojis. I^'or 
some Indians, the generalizations about tamily life and the technic|ues of socialization that I have 
sketched do not apply. But even if a couple no longer live in an extended family setting or have 
the permissive techniques of their own parents, the values of the past persist. If we take our own 
American taniily life, we still have, I think, qualms of conscience and guilt when we cannot take 
care of an elder grandparent, even though we know that such a relative is going to be well 
provided lor by Social Security or insurance. We feel guilt priniarily because the moral value that 
we must care for older relatives is still strong withiri us. In the same way, then, the American 
Indian still feels the values of an older generation, even though he rnay not be living with such 
values at the present time. 

I think a related factor in this matter of noi forming close emotional ties with individuals is 
that American Indians, by and large, do ,x)t have culture heroes like George Washington or 
Abrahatn Lincoln, tbr example. Their own mythical beings are animals or birds the coyote, wolf, 
eagle, spider-woman, etc. A lot of the ones that have become part of the romantic literature of 
the Indians luwe been created by white people- Sitting Bull, Cochise, etc. Indians, themselves, do 
not have culture models wiiether living or dead. I do not know, either, of an Indian comunity 
where members constantly point to certain individuals and say he is a model man, a symbol of 
success in his community. Such exciuplary individuals do not exist and ! believe that the absence 
of models is an aspect of the large extended tamily where relationships are dilfused and strong 
ties to specific individuals are lacking. This kind of family background and the socialization 
process associated with it pose problems for the child entering the American school situation. 
Such a child is placid and ufiresportsive and lacks the motivation teachers strive so hard to create 
among Indian children. But as long as the child must live in the context of a large extended 
family where emotional security is valued, then it is an extremely rewarding lite. It is unfortunate 
that he nnist be Americanized; and, if he is to succeed in school, emerge as a high-stnmg, anxious 
and often neurotic individua). 

We have sketched the charu':teristics of the American Indian family unit, the child-rearing 
techniques, and have said sometliing about the kind of individual such an environment produces. 
Other byproducts of this training which have a beariiig on the education of Indian school 
children may be (Quickly summarized. We wili make comparisons with white American values in 
order to see the differences. 

In social interaction, Indians put the empbasis on good relations, good relations with relatives 
and good relations with neighbors, I hey stress the feeling or the emotional cojniionent, ratlier 
than the verbal one. Characteristically, Indians are not talkative. Ihey convey their ideas and 
feelings largely Ihruugh behavior rather tiian speech. Thus, white Americans have characterized 
Indians as stoic and impassive, or negatively as sullen and surly. One camiot, however, evaluate 
Indian traits or tlie traits of any people either positively or negatively; they are simply the result 
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ol J JifkML^iU cuiliir.il IvickL'iniiiul \\\{\\ a diltciviU wciiihiiii! o\ vaiuos. When while ehiUiicn ;jiv 
jiKluod hoiu i\w liulMifs st.trul ihc> wiW low on lliosc \cr\ ivsponscs :K\\)nk\l hieh value in 
\tnci jc;ui cullurc. In mu schools hulijn chiluicn, of course, co.iip.irs? unhivorably \sith llio ijuick 
ve/hul ivsponses .nnl j]}inKiU"J ivjelioj? e>l' ihen while eLissnuites. 

hnjnutinu eonti.isls jlso exist belv\een whites .uul Indi.nis \vith lespeet to attitudes lo>ward 
work or aelivity. \Vi>rk is. o{' eourse. a positive value ui Aineriean eulture and a lierita^^re ot the 
l^iUestant l lliie, so well eharaeleii/ed by the sociologist Ma\ Weber. Americans have their 
pi>pul ar niaxinis stressing this value: ^Strive and succeed," ^'idleness is the deviPs worksliop," and 
iUher such expressions. American Indians, on the other haiui, emphasise vi more relaxed attitude 
to^wnd Work and activity. Success, eonipetilioti. [Moijress. and the accumulation of wealth ajid 
prciperly all ihcsc Mnport.mt values ol white Americans are generally ahscni among Indians, l or 
AnieriCvif) Indians w ho slrcss good intcrpei sonal relations arui who freely exchange properly and 
tood. these values api^eai sHaiige and seltish. I or most Indians, these white American values can 
onK be achieved In vle^tlv>\ iivj good relations w ith relatives and neigiibors and arousing anxiety 
Ml thejuselves; they are. theretore^ nol worth striving for. 

.\ utilitarian philoM)phy as .igaiiist a contempiative one: inalerial and/or teehnologieal achieve- 
menls as against esthetic aceomplislimenls: the stress on Die youtii visagaiii a wisdom of age and 
experience: and many others are also iaiportjut contrasts between while Americans and Amer- 
lean indi:uis. Sufficient examples. perha[>s. liave been cited to iuilicate the clash of values which 
uitimatelv of course, derive from diffe ences in social culture. Vet it is imporlanl to be aware of 
these contrasts for they inhibit ilie adjustment of lndi;nis into our educational system. 

I niortunatelv , t() make giiod Americans out of Indian children responding, animated, striv- 
ing, autbittous yi>ungsters who compete successfull\ with their peers we must destroy a great 
de;tl of the social culture of the Indian. And the best and most efficient wa> to remake and 
leirirm (he Indian child is thiougli preschool vir early childhood irainin^j. 

Psychologists tell us that the hasic [Personality ot an inc vidual is (air|\ well Ibrmed in the first 
six years of life. The early schools of the lUireau of Indian Affairs and the efforts of the 
niission, tries failed to dedndiani/e the huljan because lliey did no\ get hi/n \ oung eijougl?. Die 
child was already M)ciali/ed when he was snatched from his famih and tribe and setU off to a 
disi inl hoarding school i vcji in resenation schools, in mission schools near the honu^s of the 
Indians, aiul now in pubhc schools, it has not been possible to take the chiM under six years of age. 
bdueatois have nol invaded th.it important soci.il culture of the Indi:m. so that it h;is been 
j>ossihle for Indian groups to produce children who gi\)W into adulthood as Indians or in some 
cases ]i\ two worlds. Iialfdiuli.m and half-Ainencan typically Iv^st, misunderstood, and rejected. 

I iiKiliy We are in a position through preschool educ.ilion to make major modifications in llie 
peis!>iiaht\ structure of tlic liidiati child betore lie is cv>mpleteiy soeiah/ed. hor we cannot escape 
the Kk l lh;it ratlier drastic changes in the values aiul the bcha\ ior of Indian chili.lren are essential 
heioic the\ can n^ake salisfactorN adjusltncnls to the school experience an unhappy one, partic- 
ukidy in sclioids \^ liere they are <u(lnunibered (\\ wiiite ciassmates. 1 heir soci» viiltural back- 
grounvi. while providnvj deep >jtisfaclivms for a life m then own coniiiiumties. di .s not equip 
(hem to meet the cnni petit ive skills necessary for success in our scfiool system. On the culier hand, 
nuich ol ilic Indrm's back-Tound cm i>e inceupoialed mli^ the scliool situation. I consiiler the 
more cnieinf^fjUve ajul iclaln>nal trails learned m llie context i>f the fan)il\ as factors which our 
doniuKuU cnhurc might \wdl .uh»pt. it is also vitally important that the 1 ndiaifs cultural heritage 
Is not uiidcrmmed. no mailer how incompatible it may apf>ear h\ while American cultural 
standards. | he failure of tiie early sclu)ols, espeeialls the development of leelini's of a[Kithy. 
rcsentniCMl and hiMcrness. is due precisely to the aUack v>n Indian larigiutges and cultures. Indian 



cluUlron need to be reassured tluil their eullural herituLie is iu)t interior, not soinelliing to be 
asluiined of. I'he ajitliropologists' fiiulings in the conipanuive stiuly of eulUnes nuiy be used by 
teaehers to bolster their own defense of fniiian backgrotuuls. AiUhro[)ologists hold tluiC .ill 
eultunil systems are valid ori!ani/aliL>ns eanimt be raled in terms of good or bad. While the 
neiiative evaluation of Indian eulture was an avowed policy in tlie e irly days, it is no longer 
sanetioned today. Still, however, many etlnioeentrie teaehers eonlinue to deniean tiie ianguat'es 
and eultures of the Indians today. Such devaluation of t!ie Indian's baekground results in the 
creation of serious tK'gative seli-images and prodiiees deeply seated inferiority complexes, i he 
high drop-out rales of Indian students, as we go up the scale of grade levels, is largely (he residl of 
the negative rating given the Indian's background as compared to the positive rating atti ibuted to 
luiiwAnierican culture. We are all sensitive of our heritage, we have eollural lieritage pro[)s on 
wliicb we lean until, as individuals, we achieve some degree of success, independence, and psychic 
security. Hie scJf-iniage of Indians ai:d oUier minority groups is shaky; an unkind word, an 
unfavorable remark, or even an attitude eitlier expressed or implied is likely to cause the props 
that support the Indian's ego to tuinbte. The search for identity and (he a!) loo fre<iuent cases of 
alienation are not restrietcLl to India^is witness, for example, our hippy groups hut Indians are 
especially vulnerable. Recently in a number of Indian groups the rates of teen-age suicides have 
skyrocketed. Among iuost Indians, suicide was unheard of in the past, but at present, young 
Indians who have lost the roots of their past ajjd who are either unable to adjust or who are nol 
accepted by their peers give up the struggle; they find lite meaningless and liopekss. lixcessive 
drinking among Indians, now common among high sclioo! students, is also IrcMuently related to 
tliis whole problem of cultural and social alicjiation. 

With sincere, patient, and dedicated teachers participating in the program for early childhood 
training. Indian children eati be assisted to make a positive and rewardhig adjustment to the 
school situation. Jhe challejige of educating Imlian cliildreji can also be an exeitiiig one for 
teachers, but it is a challenge that carries with it tremendous responsibilities. Obviously, the 
program must be carried out in the Indian communities with the complete participation of Indian 
parents and community leaders. Initially the white teachers and interpreters who must be us^hI 
for teacher resources, i imagine, arc not abundant in all communities. Ultimately, llie Indians 
themselves must become fully involved in the pr(jgram. liolh wliite and Indian tcaeliers need to 
be carefully selected, Ju^t because a teacher is an IndiaJi is no assurance thai he or she has the 
qualifications and the sympathetic understanding to handle children in their formative years. 
Often Indians are as hostile and resentful of Indian cultures as are many whites; having made a 
satisfactory adjustment for tlicmselves in the white society, they are int(^lerant of Indians who 
persist in the old ways. It would be disastrous to entiiisl sensitive and innocent chiklren coming 
from traditional liomes and families to such teachers. If the task is handled luoperly, the program 
can be an enriching and rewarding experience for both the eliild and the teacher. 
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Dr. l)i)/ior iiiul Dr. Queslion and Answer Period: 



I,). WDuld it Iv a good kiai to usl' ihe Indian Linuu;igc as a basis ot instnuticni for piv-scliool 
ediKMtion? 

A. I certainly aiirec witii tluit hui wlieiv \vu will run into trouble will] that is, wheri' are going 
to find tbe jiersoiinel who know the Indian language that well. We don't tiiid that many Indian 
edueation teachers in the Indian connnunities or in some eoinnuinities. I here are e\trenic 
dilTerences here. This is one proMcn). fnitially, at le:'st, before you train a large nufnber of 
native Indian teachers, you are ^;^ohv^ to iiave lo operate with interpreters and I think you 
should have an interpreter. 1 tiiink the language problem is too crucial to ignore, 

Q. How did you react lo Dr. Akers' point that the aide might look like a second class persoji in 
the classroojti if the aide spoke the language? 

A. My ojily experience in tliis sort of an experience is with Head Start. 1 don't think the aides 
were supporting the teachers in any sort of manner. These aides came from the Indian 
communities and they didn't think that they were operating as teachers but in aiding the 
general community \n working. Now perhaps this is an ideal situation. Perhaps in other schools 
the teacher will feel thai she is in a supporting position. (Dr. Do/ier) 

A. Maybe we need to think in terms not of a teacher, white teacher, an assistant who speaks the 
language, but maybe we need to think in terms as thcjii being co-teachers. 1 have a problem 
seeing a group of five-year-olds with an interpreter. This just doesn't exist. I hey arc teaching 
advisors. You are not telling thenv You don't lecture to them. You can't make a set statement 
and iiave tiiem interpret it. When youVe five years old you learn by living. You haven't got 
lime tor an interpreter. (Dr. Akers) 

A. I came back with tliis question, Dr. Do/ier, because 1 have seen in a number of Head Start 
units, where the aide spoke the chiklren's language, the aide was ot^ten used as the discipli- 
narian. Would you comiVicnt on that? 

A. Unfortunately, there is still a holdover from tiie early days when discipline was a very impor- 
tant part of the school situation and very often some of these teachers, older people who grew 
in tlial kind of culture, the American Indian Boarding School kind of culture and Pm referring 
to this kind of culture which existed say prior to 1935, These teachers are the ones wlio 
bongiit this system of discipline tVom middle-class wliite Aitiericans. And so now, unfor- 
tunately, they instill this same teeling and still use discipline with children. That is why I was 
very careful to point out that we Iiave to be extremely cautious in selecting our teacliers, and 
we shoukhrt always restrict them to liulian>, because very often we're going to get some of 
these teachers who value discipline because they've learned and grew up on it and so they are 
going to use this. It's a complex problem, but we do have such people, very often, Indians, 
l}icn)se!ves. 

(J. Dr. Do/ier, I'm wondering about the possible postponement of tlie acquisition of the language 

in wiiich thiitgs of the future are going to be dotie. Does this make any sense? 
A. Do you mean leachiiig in the native language first? 

Q. Yes. in oilier words if we're to capitah/^e upon the natural curiosity and tlie great variety... 

A. Ideally, this is w^iut I would want, but some oi'our American Indian tribes are so small that 
you may not fijid the teacher who would be willing to teach in the native language. In such 
groups, there may be only a couple thousand speakers of that particular language group and 
when we draw our teachers froni conimunitites, some communities arc no larger than 150 to 
200 people in one conmuMiity, anel the community is a basis of Indian life. Indians tend to be 
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suspicious of other iiroups in tlicir t)wn hinguago group who oouie from collier comiDunilics. So 
iclc;illy you sliontd l^Iiooso your owu teachers fron^ that cojiuiuiuity, Inu often with a small 
population of 150-200 people you are not going to find enough resources. 
Your objective liero is lo respect tiK' evisting culture and sluuv this lespect, if this res[H'ct 
could be certainly verified in other ways, would it still remain impculant that the pre-schviolcrs 
or beginners be taught in the native language'^ 

A. I think so. 1 certainly feel lhat tfie Indian language shouhl I o used as much as possible, in the 
initial years you're still training \our teachers as well. ^ >u ma\ hav^' to resort to white 
loachers but evcn:ually it shoidd be an all hulicm f^n^grai an all cv)imnunity progratn, not 
just an all Indian program but a conununity program as w\ ! 

Q. This then is sort of a transition phase? 

A. Yes, 1 think wc are goiiig to go through a number of yc ni this transitional phase bel\^re wc 
sell tlte ideal of early chiltlhood training in comnuiniiies. lt*s iluring this early period of 
training the Indians in Ihc conununities that is going to be the difficult period, 

Q. Did I licar you correctly thai >ou anticipate some reluctance o)i llie j^art of the ]n^lian people 
to lead) in their home town? What pressures are there that cause them lo respoiul that way 
and are they capable of understanding our reasons? 

A. Well, partly ibis is bccairsc (>cfhaps as teachers of stuaciMs themseJvcs, they have only been 
tauglit in Knglish nnd the vocabulary doesn't lend itself easily in these comnumities. So as 
teachers they are luorc tiian likely going to want to teacii in Mnglisli because this is liow^ they 
liave been taught and they don't very easily find words in their own language. 

Q. In other words, we're going to have to train them that pre-school education is a different kind 
of teacliing? 

A. The only expeiionce that teachers iiave had up to this [K)irU is kindergarten and tirsl grade and 
upwards in most schools, where it is telling children wiiat to do. Your Indian teachers, 
themselves, are going to come fioni this kiiu1«'of previous training. 

Q. I'd like to ciiallenge it tJiough in trying to help tlien; to understand the imi)ortarice of the httfe 
kids, ril go right back to their c:wn feelings about how they felt when tiu^y were forced at the 
age of six to speak in a strange language. I think you can trigger back enougli of their own 
feelings. ( [)r. Akers) 

A. There lias to be a training for Indians as well as nondndians. There is going to have to be a 
training program to tell the Indians that it isn't like when they come into a Orst grade, fins is 
a kind of informal training. You might even say to them, '^Well how do t!ie old people train 
you within their own family? How is luniily training conducted.^" Try to think of early 
childhood training as the kiml of training that goes on in the family, in the kinship groups. 
What the father's sister do^?s; what the nu)tl)er's brother does, ami this sort of thing. V'^isuali/e 
pre-school education as this kind of thmg, and not in the role where you are standing at the 
head of the class and you've got a group of ohcilicfil children who are listening to you. 

Q. Dr. Do/ier, we're talking oidy about kindergarien children. Tve got the same kind of tceiing 
about the lives of sin and seven-ye.ir-old chik'ren. [ think six and ,>even-year-old children 
should be working in schools the same way we're talking about. Is there -my chance of 
breaking the old tradition? (Dr. Akers) 

A. Well 1 suppose so, but that\ not just an Indian related tuiestion. It's a conunon one. I think a 
wliole new reorientation for education and the way education ought to be conducted is in 
store for ah of us. 1 think we have to rc-think wliat education is. 

Q. Will the new bidingual educatioii act that lu^s jusl been approved this spring luive a real impact 
on first, second and third grades, especially with the mimber of Spanish-spcaknig people? 

A. Yes, I ihink we have a lot to i:ain trom the work tliat ha> been going on in bidingual 
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ciliK ju I iKiVc jiu'.uly M>ii 1)1" s[>.ulcd ilu' u;ty a!u\iJ oi' us so .my kind of help I lliiiik 
we ejii I'loin other pe{)p!e is miportatU. 

I thmk il Is le.il iiiipoiljnt to M\d to the eoinnients you v eie nuikin,^ ;i while iiiio about the 
pjieiiis .i[^pri>vj|. hav e a eon;plete jiijtui'\ vsith (he Spanisii-spcakiivj people in the South- 
west. Many ol" tlie peo])!e whi) are the [)arejits now of si\, eiylu aiul ten-year-old ehiichen, 
Ix'eause they sutTereti tlie way (hey did when they were six, c\\i\n or ten and were diserini- 
mated ajjainst and were nuule to teel their lani:uai:e was inleiior and tftat then eiilture was 
uderior, are insisiiuL' inore stroni^ly now that their ehihlren he made to (alk iMijjhsii anti uoi 
Spanish because they (hink \ ou have lu sut ler tn eet tlnouiih. 

It's a ver> ecinplex piobleni. Miere aie all knuls ol" en)' clonal ideas that are involved in this 
tinnii. Il\ jjon^L' to lake lime lor [nuenls to reah/e Miat aetnally their hmi'ua^je and eulture is 
equal lo iluJt of an\ other euhine, In other wuids, we ha\e lo brini' hi ihc relativity of 
eulUnesand have [)e<)ple l)elieve in them. 

In nianv plaees the seliools liave inleLuateLl with pubhe seliools IransportinL' ehihben Iron) 
reservation^ or viliai^es to other seln)ols. Now w her^.- do you see (his early ehildhood edueation 
lakiniJ plaee? In tlie removed sehool by transportation or Ixiek on the reseivation'.' 
In the Indian eomnuinities. I ean*t see it anywhere but in Indian eommunilies. IVnhaps this 
will pose some ddTieullies. I dun't know. bLit I ean^t see e^nly ehildhn^ul trainini! divoreevl 
from the eomnumitv , 

Tm wonderini! about more invi)lvemenl of parents with the leaehers and the ehildren. 
I think initially you're izoini-: to find some resistanee. A fomi ol resistanee beeause parents 
havL" not been Liiven this opportmiity to ititerael with leaehers, so yuu are goiiii- to have se)mc 
problems iniliali>. And the peo[de who are eomponents of eariy ehiKUujod trainini: are goin^ 
to have to, witii eonsiilerable palienee, talk w ith parents and so on and emphasi/e thai llieir 
partieipation is essential. 

You see what Dr Akers talked at>out this morniny, and he and I talked ahout this before, for 
instanee, in the family itous«'k^.epini: role family life playing if the teaehers eouid really 
kni>w what ^roeson at hon)e and really brini^ it in with the parents . . , 

What Dr. Do/ier was sayine was that in order to liel{) train (he people who are workini: with 
yoiuiii ehikireti in these pr^^grams, we'rj Lzoini: to have to find out how lo make their lives an 
extension of their hfe at lH)nH\ .ind we don't know ifKit arul Ijere's a ehafK*e ioi us to go to the 
parents witli a v^-ry honest sineere reijuesl. We tieed tlr:ir help. We ear/t do it. ar.d we ean'i do 
it well without their helj^. logellier we're going \i) Inul out how famiJ>- hfe ean bee.xtentled 
from tile home on iiUo this plaec we eall sehool. 1 hat's real! (Or. Akers) 

l he\ have it ni the Heail Start programs. I think the nu)sl sueeessful teaehers of the Indian 
Head Start programs in New Mexieo have lieen the ones invi>lving the jKireiits. 1 Ifn'nk that 
there has b'.en a big ehange m the attiUides of Indiaii parents in tlie last lew years. Just a few 
fuonths aL'o here at a eonterence o\ All Pueblo Indian lAluealion, it was stated over and 
over again that we. the hulians, wain the teaehers to eome atid visit us in tiie h.oines, we want 
to be mvolved m the sehools, we want to go and visit iIk' schools, w\ have been cut off From 
our ehildren iti the schools and it was a veiy pt itive statenu'nl of what the Indian people 
waiU. AnJ they want to be involved m the schools. 

Do you liiink il\ possible that perhaps the envirv)nmeiu of the prc-sehos)| ehild does not stress 
anglo values? 

I dorft think thai is [possible. I think I see a eomproinise where ilN bringing some Indian values 
into tlie envirimmeiH, because they are too niueh a part of the anglo eidture. They see it all 
a) -out them because l)y the time tlie eliildren are two or three years old they are already 



inU'iaclini:, tioiivi lo llio supciuKirkL'ts and wluil not. I he most is' i lU'd AiiioriLaii Indian 
cunumuiity has considciahlc cunlaL'ls with aiiglti AtiK-ricaii Ltiltiiiv voi\ caily. 
(}. Do wo havo to impose coiupolilion? 

A. No, I dor/i Uunk sv). liul ihat would be one oi tlic areas lhal we ean eoinpleiuonL 1 think. 
{), Hou niuciidoyou think leievision haseiitered Ihose coinnumitics? 

A. \'cr\ niueli so. I lie American I'uehio Indiar^s arc, I Ihink eonsitiered to be one ot Ihe niosl 
eonservadve Ajueriean Indian eon*jnunities. and (Kwiiaps (lie liopi mure sv) than any of the 
pucbloes. We eatinoi escape \\w white culture, that is impossible. Mul I Ihink Uy tiie patient 
carcj'lil teacher, both white and Indian, we ean insinuate sojnc oT the better things of the 
Indian laniily lile into the teaehine situation ant! bopefulty into the future liidiari families. 
There ar*.' many thiniis in this more tranquil iiature of Indians. 1 think that are good for ah of 
us. I think we will have fewer neiu'oties among them if we CvUi maintain this system of less 
anxiety among them. 
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Cfiairinaii: Mr, l oin Hopkins. 



A siunitKMUl lUiinbcr of yuu choso lo ask questions of Do/icr and Dr. Akors. It shows lluil 
wo arc getting aroused, we are beginning to think and probe. 

Anioiig the many purposes of a eonferejice sueh as this one is gettijig to know one another 
parlicuiarly within the system which 1 have relerred lo as the Division of HdueLition, Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. As sonu* of >ou know and yet nnuiy of you may not know, we have maiiy new 
people with the Division of lulueation in Washington, One of the values of these conferences in 
early ehildliood education w it! be for those of you in the field to get a chance to see these people 
whom you probably liave heard about and no doubt will be hearing more about as our early 
childhood education program nuiteriali/es and develops. Ojic ol" these new people with tlie 
Division of luiucation is serving as session cliairman for the next porti( ;) of the program. Without 
further ado» I am going to introduce our next session chairman, Aihuinistrative AssistaJit, Mrs. 
I)()nna Jones. 



Chairman: Mrs. Donna Jones, Administrative Officer, Division 
of Education, Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
Washington, D. C. 



1 have absolutely no claim to exj^ertise to the field of childhood education but have had the 
opportunity to listen lo quite a few of the discussions. Si/ice it has been stressed time and time 
again this morning that tins is an evohitionary period where no set patterns have been established, 
1 presuftic that there will be some conHicting ideas. As an Administrative Officer 1 can, therefore, 
V)c a referee in any conllicts that might develop. 

Our speaker on the topic "Ihc Learning Process in a Compiehensive Early Education Pro- 
gram^' is Dr. Olcn P. NimiiicliL a n)ej))ber of the Far West Laboratory for Educational Research 
and Developincnt. Dr. Nimiiichl is currently engaged in research in this area and also lias a great 
deal of past experience ol" a related nature to bring to bear on this topic. 
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THE LEARNING PROCESS 
IN A COMPREHENSIVE 
EARLY EDUCATION PROGRAM 



Speaker: Dr. Glen P. Nimiiiclit. Progrnni Director, \\n VVe.st 

Laboratory for lulucational Research aiul DevclopineiU, 
lierkeley, California 



Since we Jtc concerned with the kindergaitcn, 1 would like to tell this story, 1 luid a kinder- 
v:arten teacher come in to me once. Ojie of her children had broui:ht a rabbit to school and the 
other children were looking at tlie rabbit when one of them finally said is it a boy or a eirl? Welh 
tiie child tliat brouiihi tlie rabbit didn't know and the teacher tlidn't know and she wasn't quite 
certain wliat to do next. Of course there is always a little boy w lio s[)eaks up, 

lie spoke up and said, can tell you how to find out/' 

She said. ^^How'>" 

He said, ' l et's vote!'' 

I'roni that story i want to point out there :ire some tilings you just don't vote on even in a 
dertiocratic society. 

I have been looking forward to this confercjice arid this is an unusual experience for me. I have 
been to niy share of conferences, given my share of speeches, and I've come to this one for 
several reasons: one, it has as its theme a sii;nificant problem to be looked at and two, 1 think this 
problem doesn't pertain just to Indian children, [f we can solve some of the educational problems 
that we are confronted with in working with Indian cliildreji, we will learji a great deal about 
solving son:e uther educational problems that apply to other groups. We might evei:; improve the 
education of white eliildrei). So I see this conference in a broad coiitext. 

1 w ill address my comments to some of the issues the two speakers before me have raised. The 
last speaker introduced what 1 think is aJi extremely significant question. Why do we want to 
have early childhood eduealion for Indian children? Really, if you look at it. these children are 
not deprived, that is, deprived in the same way wc talk about deprived children, i hey do as well 
as white children do in elementary schools, at least a great number of them do. If you look at 
achievement records m the elenoentary grades, their achievement is noi sigiiificantly lower. In 
some instances it is. but you cannot generali/.e about the group and say that these children come 
to school w ith a lack of sensory and perceptual development. 1 hey don't, I hey come to school 
with some sensory and perceptual developmejit. Von can't say that they conK to school with 
poor language development, unless you use English as your criteria for language. They do grow 
up in a permissive environment the first six years: there are a tot of people there to pay attention 
lo them; they do get leodback from tlieir talking: they do get adults responeiiiig to them; tlie 
kinds of things tlnil we do see as impoi tant am! kinds of things tlial children from other groups 
ot'ten are lacking, as the last speaker pomted out. S^> wiiy get mvolved if this is the case? 

rtl give the positive position fust. One re.ison we want to get involved is because we have a 
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Ivlicf tfKit LMvly LHlticjtioii will iiiipiovo tho intolloctiKil dovoIopnUMit of children. A second 
point and maybe a more siiinificant one is this idea that's been kicked aroinul called positive 
se(l-iinaee. a healthy scK-concept: the ne^^ative aspect of this is the problem of alienation. This 
sliows up lalci in scliool hul llie seeds are so\s n in the earl> years ol" scliooh so w e arc concerned 
ahiufl LU)iti^: soinethins: af>onl it. 

Now the other reason 1 lliink we are iK-con^inii involved at this time in talkini: about kinder- 
Liarten education is because s\e have been Lnuomrorlable about our acc<3inphslunents to date, Tm 
an educator so maybe 1 can speak moie bluntly about this than perhaps an antluopoloiiis! feels 
that he oui:!n U^. \Vc as educators, have done a jiretly miserable job of Wywii to educate 
American Indians il you measure by oL:r standards, if you look at these things that you would 
look lor to say we had been succcsslul. Wc have not assimilated the liulian people; we have not 
cilucaled lariie nuuibcrs, laruc [H'rcenlages of Indian people; the dropout rates are stil! staggering. 
Where we have, we have olteii created a mi\ed-up. emotionally disturbed individual. The suicide 
rates are hii!h. The rates of atcoholism of Indians in the city are the highest of any group in the 
city. The crime rates among Indians in the city are the highest of any minority groups in the 
cities. So if you look at this situation from (he white man's point ofview, I don't think you can 
say thai we have i>:ei^ too successful up to this point. 

1 donT believe m hoogiemen. I don't believe that il is the fault of the lUA or some other 
moup. I d(^irt think it iloes mud) gtxxl to go back and poinl fingers and say we n)ade mistakes. 1 
think it just sul fices to say at this point in our liistory il is pretty obvious that we haveirt done as 
well as we would have liked to. anil our problem is to look to see why and try to correct those 
tilings tiial need to be correctCvf 

li s interesting when you look at this from our iioint of view and say we have failed. I have a 
hunch if I were an Indian sitting in the audience, 1 might be chuckling to myself and saying, 
*'Yes, hul you white so and so's, Tve wtni in a sense, Tve retained some of n\y culture; I've 
retained sonie of the tribal traditions. We still are intact as a tribal group of peo{>le." 

My response there would be, "Yes, hul the ]iriee has been extremely high." 

And it has been high. It's not a mailer of having won or lost because in a sense the Indian 
people have tost eitlier way it has gotie. 

Wlial are some of the problems liere? We have imposed an Anglo-Saxoji education upon a 
diffcreiu culture, I he situation may have changed drastically now in the schools for Indian 
children, but not too hmg ago an Indian ciiikl was likely to rea^l nu)re pages of history dealing 
with the Portuiiese exploring the coast of Africa prior to Columbus coming to this country than 
all of the pages in hiNUny devoted to all of the Indian history in tlie United States prior to that 
lime. 

As it has been ]u)intcd out. we have tendcil to sav the languaiie is i.ngtish. 1 go back and 
agree with the previous speakers with good intent, because Indians do need to speak fjiglisli. We 
have ciiosen almost to iL!nore that l-nglish is a second language. I here is no reatquestion among 
many Indian people whether they will he hiWingual or not. If they coine speaking an Indian 
language ami ll)ey have to learn linglish. the ijucstion is resolved. i' liL^lish is the second language. 
A child will be bi-liiiLjual. I he ipiestion is how do you caiMlali/e or the first language to learn the 
second language'.* Mow do >ou cncouraLje the first language, perliaps per[icluate that first lan- 
guage, to give a person some sense oi" idcjility? 

Another intereslinL: thiiiL: that wc have done wlien you think about it: we have used Dick and 
Jane readers to teach reading. I hc pictures in these readers are there to clue middle-class children 
to the vvords that are associated with the pictures. So, a nice suburban home, with green grass, a 
nice living room and ilining room, three bed rooms upstairs, a nice grandmother and grandfather. 
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a dog ami a car aro a!l tliiiiiis that this cliiltl can associate with. How much relevance does tliis 
have for t!ie Imliim chiki? I'irst they have io I'iml out what tlie pictijres mean and after lliey tuul 
oul what the pictures mean vicariously, but with no real experience, then they can begin to 
associate the various pictures with the words. WelK obviously, we are going to have to find a 
ditTerent text lor many of these cInlJrcn. 1 he very tiling that the structure of tlic book was 
ilesigncd to do, it canjiol do willi tliisgrou») of children. 

The last speaker pointed out tiie price we paid tor this imposition. We liave created a group of 
people who are alienated (^r withdrawn or indifterent. They do tend io think of the scliool as a 
white man's school or a Mi. A scliool. Ikit not their own. They do tend to associate the kind of 
education that goes on there with something ti»at is external to tliem. If this is the case then, 
there is a real ipieslion, 1 think about the wistiom of introducing early childhood education 
because this is another inroad upon the family. Now 1 am in favor of this introduction anti the 
reason I am is because ! think we have a tremendous job to do in trying to undo some of our 
previous errors. I'irst, we have to give a chiUi a healthy self-concept because wlien he is a little 
older he is going to nin into things in our society that tend to erode his self-concept» He has to 
have a good healthy notion of himself in school. How do you do this? I would like to reconnnend 
several ways. Don't criticize the language of the home, hocus our concern upon teaching the 
language ol" the school. 

( his is what we say in schooh 'Don't say that, that's not nice, people don't say that/' The 
devil they don't, someone nuist have said it for the child to hear and repeat. It probably was 
someone in his home and when you say "that's noi nice, we don't say that", you are saying the 
[>erson who said it is not nice. 

Another suggestion, and these are practical operating suggestions, there ought to be in each 
classroom an Indian speaking i^erson of that tribal group where the majority of children comjs 
from, who speaks the tribal language, riie other poijit is what we start with ought to be j^.Ievant 
to the chilli's background. The material we give him to learn to read ought to be relevant to him 
where lie is at the time. I hese are simple notions that we have accepted in education iji general 
for a long time, but I don't think that we have applied them as well as we can. 

We never should be demeaning whcji working with these children. Adults arc sometimes 
demeanifig without ijitciiditig to be. What is your inclination as an adult when you see a group of 
five year oKi children? bcml ilown and say, *^my name is Cilen, what's yoms?" ''Are you 
havijig a good lime today?'* Wliat if he said NO? The point is we tUurt start with a very good 
point for a discussion. If we would be patient and let that child start, initiate the conversation, he 
would come up with something that is a lot more jneaningful. 

1 can't pull any examples of what an Indian child might say, but I know what Mexiean- 
.Anierican chiidren might say: "I saw a dead cat on the way to school todav." 

fhat's a point of departure for a pretty gootl conversation. 

Or he might say, "I saw Batman on I V last night," or "My daddy left and went U) Nevada ami 
is going to be gone I'or a while.'' 

Meaningful points of ileparlure. What you're sayi.ig to a chihh if you never pass up this 
child-initiated conversation, is, "You're important, you're in^portant to me, if you say something 
to me I'll respond to you." 1 think this is an ijuportant teeling for a child to start out with, l\} 
come back to tliis later on in terms of procedures that I would rccommcjid in the educational 
process that 1 think are consistent with developing the positve self-image. 

One other aspect 1 want to deal with now is tlK^ one I brought up earlier and that is that there 
are two legitimate functions we can perform: ITrst. to help the chiUt develop a posi.ive self-image 
and secoiid, to hel[) Ihc child in !iis inlellcclual development. 
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I Ik' one i am onuttiiiii is values, I think this is an oMrcincly difficult and hnwhy prohlcni. 
Anyone who yrows up in one e'ilture who attempts to teach a child who has grown up in another 
culture is always in diniger ot ueltini: into value conllicts. I would like to suggest extreme caution 
here. We can teach children how to ihink without teaching them what to think. I here is a 
distinction, luhication by its very nature inipHcs some teaching of values, but we can certainly 
leave this to the tanuly or let the child work this out later without our imposing a set of values 
that we see as extremely important. If a person lias a set of values it is liard for that person to 
step outside that t>ame of reference anil apply another system, so he tends to apply liis own 
system. 

Let me just challenge our system a little bit, 1 see myself, because !\e got a positive sell- 
concept, as a fairly successful person. Tm livi])g fairly well. Tve got a doctor in Uoni o\ \ny name 
.md sometimes people say "Doctor" and emphasize that and it*s a pretty nice feeling. 1 live in a 
f^urly nice home. 1 recently got a boat tlial 1 put out on the San J^rancisco Hay, J dont have 
enough time to use the boat, which is typical of our culture, but Tve got it. But when I look at 
}))\ children, two chiklrcn were born in Wyoming, one was bc>rn in Calitornia: they have lived in 
Calitornia. Wyoming, Colorado, New York, Colorado, C\difornia. Where is home? As I talk to 
some of the Ifuliari people I'm beginning to know, Tm somewhat envious because they do liave a 
home. lt\s idetUifiable. It's a place that they can relate to, ami Pjn not so sure that Tm so well otT 
or that my children are. when we're confronted with that kind of choice. Tve got these other 
things but I don't have tluit kinel ol feeling. 

And as a point th;U was made by the previous speaker, I don't have any extended kinship 
group, If something happened to me. I don't think I would have any ready takers to lake in my 
children and step nUo my place and raise my children. I here's no either/or here, I here are many 
tilings to look at on both sides. Nor do i want to be romantic about the Indian culture. 1 think 
there are numy excellent things in it. I don't think it has all the answers. So it's not possible to 
say> ril take all the good things and leave all the bad things because soinehow they get 
inlerlwjncd and you usually can't separate these out, It's a matter, I tliink. of being able to live in 
a multi-cultural situation and benefit from this kind of experience. So J would say it's extremely 
important as another element in developing this positive self-image tliat we make a reiil eftort to 
help that child maintain some of his cultural idejitit} . I would suggest there are far iiiore places in 
the school for use of Indian folklore, use of local Imlian music, use of IocjI Indian art. I bis sort 
of thing will give the c!;ikl some sense of identity that w ill help him later on, and he is going to 
need it. 

There arc certain values i would certainly make an effort to stay away from, l ittle tlungs like 
"^you're dirty, you should wash." It^ awfully difticult for some of these children to come to 
school cle.m. (t may be Mie best tfiing tlul can happen liere for the teacher to tolerate little dirt. 
Now if it\ a health problem. I would suggest tliat we attack a health problem through welfare 
services or health sei\ices ho work directly with the parents to hel]) them clean up tlie lieallh 
problem. Hut it's not something that the teacher does for the children because again it stjrts to 
erode the child's self-concept to be told to wash, vouVe dirtv. or leM your mother you need a 
bath. 

What kind of educational system should be used to satisfy the tilings I'm suggesting? Let me 
offer just one model and I claim no great significance tor it except 1 do think it is consistent with 
what l\e been talking about. I think it is also consistent with what has been mentioned earlier 
about the common elenKMits of Indian culture, f-irst of all I would suggest that there are certain 
operating procedures that we ouglu to follosv, I he first procedure i wauild mention is that 
activities that tlie children undertake should be done for the sake of the activity anel not because 
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tliey expect soiiie reward or punishment tluit is unrelated to it. Our reward ;nul punishment 
system certainly lias not worked very well in a dominate culture and it docs not work with Indian 
children. Just to look and see that there is no motivation there is enough to say thai we have 
been very unsuctesstul in trying to motivate these children by the conventional reward and 
punishment system that we have used. So I tliink that we should search for those things that are 
intrinsically interesting. Now 1 don't know how tar up in a grade you can push this notion, but I 
do know it works extremely well with three, four and live-year-old children, [here are more 
things in the world that are fun and interesting and intriguing to them than wc can possibly use. 
So our job is to choose among those things that are interesting the ones that have the greatest 
cdueatio!ud payoff. 

The secoiul principle 1 would suggest is that the system we sliould introduce shouki be a self 
pacing one and the room should be set up so that there is freedom Ibr ex^doration. A child 
should be able [o walk into a room at eight or nine ot whenever he gets there, pick out an activity 
and stay with that activity as long as he wants to stay with it. Fhe way ! would control what he 
does if I don't want him to do soinethif^g would be to take t)ie necessary equipment for that 
activity out of the room. The things that are in the room 1 would consider important and worth 
using; therefore, the child could stay with them as long as he wanted to. 

I hese two ideas brought together have interesting ramifications for the concept of attention 
span. People told me when I first started teaching that children of three and four have an 
attention span of apj^roxinuitely three to five jninutes. Well that's when tiiey are doing what you 
want them to do when you want them to do it. If you allow children to cluiose what they want 
to do, they choose wliat they want to do. We hatl one child [Ki'ml twenty-seven pictures in a row. 
We had another child who had to be read to for an hour and a half. It's questionable in this type 
ot^ situation whose attention span wears out first. In another instance we had child^^en match 
pictures in a game for as long as three liours, only taking time out foi milk. The Ia>t time I was at 
Greeley, and it's too infrequently now, obsen'ing in a school, one little child was working with a 
puzzle and four adults observing made the judgment that this child could not possibly complete 
that puzzle. It was too difficult, We very patiently watched for fifteen minutes. l\)rty-tive 
minutes later the puz/le was completed without anyone intei\ening. Now the inclination of 
everyone was to pitcli in and help the child solve this problem. Interestingly enough, we often 
like to enslave children by never letting them develop any real degree of independence. 1 think 
this is a tendency oji the part of pe')[de w h(^ work with young children, [ hey h;ve young children 
and want to be loved by them and they continue to inten'cne to help the young child at times 
svlien it is Ix^st to let the young child help himself. 

It\ the same old saw apphed a little later up the line. It goes back to my coniUKMit about 
laiiguagc. If you w^mt someone else to talk, one way to do it is stop talking yourself. If ytni 
continue to fill the vacuun^ then there is no need for anyone else to say anything. If you continue 
to solve all the chikrs problems for him as they occur, there is no need tor him to solve his own 
problems. Maybe this is one of the worst things that has happened to Indian people, riiere have 
been too many people around willing to solve or who thought they were willing to solve or who 
tried to solve the problems as they came up, and deprived the Indians of the opportunity to solve 
their own problems. 

This brings me to another concept. A kindergarten classroom for tliis group of children should 
be set up so as many things as possible are self-correcting. Ihus tiie child learns immediately 
about the consecjuences of his act. If he makes a mistake, the things he is playing with will 
correct ium. The teacher is there to help the child learji, more than she is there to teach, And 
other children, ol" course, act as correctors too. Now this principle cannot always be met but 1 
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Ihiiik it is a dosirablo one. i hc choice can bo nuuic between soniethinii that is self-correcting ami 
sonielhiiig that is not. Let me give you some examples. I iie typical toys in tlie nursery schools 
often inclmle tiiose concentric circles which go together only one way and are seh-correcting. 
Puzzles are self-correcting. C ones tluil stack arc in the same category. WelK this is what 1 mean by 
trying to develop tilings that cUe self-correcting or semi-self-correcting. A child can discover 
mistakes tor himself without someone saying, no you're wrong, do this or do that. Now this leads 
to a not lie r principle. 

I would suggest that the environment siunild be set up so that there is a cliance for discovery 
to take place there. Intentionally >ou build in tilings which tlie chihl is likely to discover for 
himself instead of having to be told. One technique is to siUiouelte the shape of blocks on the 
cabinet where they are sloreJ, Don\ tell the child that the blocks are silhouetted there. Wait for 
him to discover this concept for himself and once he docs thcji he systematically starts nuitching 
them back, lining up the blocks where they go. A real thrill for one child is to say to another, '1t 
doestri go there, it goes here/' 

These are the basic principles that 1 think are consistent with what we are trying to accom- 
plish. Nuv, V hat purpose do [\w\ seive^ Oiie purpose they sen'e is they all tend to enhance a 
seIt-concep( n least they do not cut aw.iy at a sell-concept. The child is not competing witl\ 
someone ehc \]\ tlie tasks .ne mleresliiig because there is some stress there some stress on the 
part of the ehiid in solve a problecn. but this is his [noblem. It ceases to be interesting when it 
ceases to have any challenge to him, So this kind of environment woukl have to be changed 
tret|Lie[itl> to keep it uiteresting, to keep a cliallenge there lor the cinid to nuikc the next step. 

What purposes do these challenges seive? I hav^- kunped them under iiUelleclual developnient 
autt self-image. We ough.t to sunt out with developing the child's senses and perception. Now 
probjbiy vviili many Indian cliikiretu (heir senses lukI perception are probably pretiy well devel- 
oped but I have never known any child where you could not extend the development of his 
senses and ]ierception. C hildren neeil to learn to listen to things, they need to learn to look more 
carefully, they need to learn to observe. 

The next step in this dcvekipmcnt is language. The reason I group langujge development with 
intelleetual development is because the language we've really conceriied with is the language of 
the llunight process. 1 he child, whether he speaks an hulian language or Knglish, has developed a 
language by the time he comes to school. It is generally adciiuate for communicating with his 
family and his peers. It's what you might call an informal language aful often depends upon a 
eonnnon l^ackground, depends upon the use of gestures, loudness, and inllection to convey 
nieanmg. 1 he problc))! we luivc is that the language of the school or tlie language of the tliought 
process cannrT depend upon Ihe common background, cjimot depend upon the use of gestures. 
It has to stand alone. It lias to be a richer, more complex language to express moje compkw 
thouglils so our problem is really to teach this second lanimLige of the school, 1 think, if we tocus 
our attention there, Own we get on I of the problen] of being critical of what the child is saying at 
liome, because thai language at home is adequate. \i\ a perfectly accepted language, it is a very 
useful one, and ({ian> of us learn to speak in jnore than two languages, I am certain tluU I address 
this group in a different way than 1 speak to my children at home. I fall back into the habit there 
of using a great many short expressions, where they carr\ meaning within that family or within 
the innnediate group of our acquaintances, but do not carry meaning outside of them. So 
language development at this point is part of developing the intellectual process. Language is the 
tool of the thought process. 

.Another thing 1 would come to have us consider here is concept development. 1 would like to 
break this down into two categories: first oi" all we have simple cinKcpts that the child has to 



know anO wo make the assuinplioii they do know tlicjii and this is often not true, [Uirlieularly il 
tliey speak a different laneuaiie. Vou eaii start out with little f)reposilional eoncepts like: over, 
under, between, beside beliind. in front of. These are all fairly eoinplex notions that we often 
ovorlot»k. You cannot relate the notion of belwee/i back lo a specific action or ihiniz. it ttoesn^l 
relate back to that. Its a pretty subtile idea for children to uel Ik^UI of. Anollier difficulty for 
youniz children is learoing verbs. A technique you might find useful, and 1 think relates to the 
kind of material I am talking about with verbs might sei\'c as an example, Cio out on the 
playground with a Polaroid camera and lake pictures of the children doing son^elhijig. At the 
same tinu* tell them "Nancy's running, Jesse's walking acreiss tlK plain, Jimmy is . jumping down/' 
What you are dr)ing is having ihcm associate the language yt>u wouhi like to have thejn use with 
the action that is involved at the time, ami you give them a clear example of what is happening. 
Now, we lake this picture and put it on a language master card and run it through a machine tliat 
records what each child is doing and then the children can listen to it and get a real kick out of 
tislening to what they were doing yesterday on the playground. 

Looking at these concepts then, I think an adecpiate educational program must isolate them. 
We need lo teach the notion of ''over" and "under'\ we nccti to teach the notion of ''the same as'' 
and "not the same as'\ We need to teach tliese because there are expectations that people have 
for this child later on and they also arc tlie basis lor an elaborated language, 

I he second kind of concept is a concept that applies some sort of a category and a classitV 
cation system. Included here are things like iVuits, vegetables. WkkI, fajuily; these are all cute* 
gories and classifications and chddren need to develop some kind of notion iif these in order to 
be able to classify and, if you want to consider it. be able to retrieve inlormation from their 
minds in a more elaborate way than they would without the use of these concepis, 

file last thing in intellectual developnuuit I want io talk about, and the wiu)le structure set up 
to help promote this, is problem solving. How are chiklren going to learn to live in the two 
cultures? flow are they going to start it? One of the big issues is to give them a basis for problem 
solving within this trame of reference. 

I would like to [loint out to learn lo read and to learn to count is not enough. Most of our 
curricukn^i deals with what 1 call [Miysical problems, that is. oiie person dealing with his environ- 
ment. Sv)lving a pu//le is a physical nroldenu 1 he child manipulates the pu/zle but is not 
manipulated by Ihc pu//ie, 1 iu' chemist iio mixes up a fornuda is engaged in a physical 
problenu i he idiemicals will behave in prcilictable ways. This is a physical problem. 

We have another kind of problem and this is in an area we sfiould be very concerned about. An 
interactional problem where the individual is not oidy nianipuiating but he is being manipulated, 
liven as 1 speak here 1 try lo pick up some clues from the audietice, 1 see ari occasional affirinalive 
nod and tliis is encouragi/ig and 1 pursue that line. 1 see someone else nod in another way a/id this 
is not so encouraging and 1 tend to dr()[> that line, or cut short my comments. V/e are interacting 
and i>ne nf []w prid^lems these children are confronted with is this interactional kind of problem, 
d liey do need some kind of experience on how to dcvil witii this kind ot problem and so we need 
lo turn our attciUion to this sort of thing and it's not a nice, clean, neat problem, I can't put il in 
a neat liltle package as I can sojne other things. But il is obviously something we must be 
ccmcerned with. We must help children understand what's happening to them, how they can go 
ahead living as they are and still participate in a l^roader cultural system, I hese are problems that 
I think we need to turn a great deal of atleiUion lo. t his relates right back to my tirst idea of 
taking on the basic problem of lack of motivation of the children and the alienation of too many 
parents who sec the school as sonieiimig that is loreign and unrelated to them, 

Now to summarize and answer questions, 1 thiiik (Uir first order of business is to pay attention 
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to this problem of intcllcclual development. 1 tlunk we can jeeomplish this wiieii we start to 
incorporate more tilings into tlie seliool tliat relate to the ehiUfs imnietiiate buekgroiuid. When 
we start to give iuore regard and respect tor his culiure. h)s language, and when wc try to set up a 
school staicture where he can be successful and he can be selt-pacing we can solve these kmds of 
problems. I don't have too nuich concern about his intellectual development under these con- 
ditions althougii any good school has to be concerned with this. 
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1 hey tell the story of u eily slicker who went ovit wMo the farm land to purchase a donkey. He 
came U}>on a ianncr ami disked him il' he might purchase a very docile and obedient donkey. 
Tlie farmer said, ''1 liave just wluit you want/' 
lie brought out a donkey and sold the donke\ to the city slicker. 
Me said, "Are you sure that this is an obedient and a docile donkey?" 
1 es str. 

So he went to take the donkey liome with him but the donkey wouldn^t move so he pushed 
atid pulled and lugued. The donkey stiil wouliln't move. 

Me went back to the farmer and said, "1 have piishetl and pulled and lugged and this donkey 
will not move, he is not a docile donkey." fhe farmer went inside the barn and got a baseball bat. 
He wacked the donkey over the head three times and the donkey started to move. The farn^er 
said, "So you see it's not that he's not docile or obedient, you just have to get his attention 

Now that I liave your attention, I'd like tt> introduce yt)u to Dr. Ralph Wet/el, Aiisociate 
Director. Research Development Center of the University t)f Arizona College of liducation ^md 
Associate Professor of l*syclu)1ogy, Liniversity of Ari/o)ia. I)r, Wet/el re ;eived his Ph.D. in clinical 
psychology tVom the University of Washington. Dr. Wet/el w as formerly the Director of the Child 
Development Ch'nic at the Um'versity of Washington. Dr, \Vet/et will introduce us to a new aspect 
of this program of early childliood education. 
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ADMINISTRATOinS, AND 
PROGRAM ASSISTANTS WORK TOGETHER 
FOR A PLAN FOR STAFF DEVELOPMENT 
IN A COMPREHENSIVE EARLY 
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Speaker: Dr. Ralph Wel/cl, Associaio Direclor, Research 
Developiiieiil Ceiiler, College of luiiicntion, 
University of Arizona, rucson. Ari/.oiia 



1 his tille soLiinIs hko a liosci iplion which is our inkMition tliis aflciiiooii hccaiiso wo arc uoing 
to describe to you some of the events that are occurriiiiz at the University of Arizona and in 
Tucson Pubhc Schools. Many ol'you, I know, are wonderin^^ where Dr. Marie Hughes is; we are 
bringing lier regards to lier old friends liere. She recenlly felt ill and was unable to attend so I am 
substituting for her in ihis program. 

You may wonder why a psychologist with a B,S. in Zoology is addressing a group concerning 
early chikihood education. I was wondering the same thing this morning winle sitting m tlie back 
of tiie room listening to the conference. It suddenly occurred to me tliat less than 10 years ago I 
was running rats in a laboutory, I really do know quite a lot about how rats learn if any of you 
would like to know idx)ui that, Now all of a sudden here 1 am discussing learning in children and 
the problems tiierein. I was trying to recjl! wluit happcjied to nie in the intervening years that 
brougtit me from the rat laboratory to this particular situation, d iiings dii.1 happen, i he;e were 
the many changes in my own profession; the social scientists have been connng out of the ivory 
touer at a pivlty rai>iel rate, liut the nuijor tiling t'lal iiappened to bring me here was that about 
2': years ago I met Dr, Marie Kuglies, 

1 hose of you who know Marie {fughes know that one doesn't just meet iier, you collide with 
her, you interact with her. We have been carrying on a kind of dialogue ever since. We don't think 
at all alike: we both come from different origins and different points of view. 1 am just a 
[Psychologist while 1 think of Marie as an bducator extraordinaire. In a real sense, tl. firobienis of 
cultural c()j)frontation resemble the prohleins whicli occur when disciplines conic together. As 
psyclivilogists and educators we con^e together with ditTerent backgrounds, with a different lan- 
guage, jikI with different concepts. We tend to spiir off and spend a great ileal of lime arguing 
about whetlier I slunild use your concepts or yoL. should use my concepts. Whose language \vc are 
gomg to use here? Am I gomg Ui teach you my language or are you '^ovv^i to teach me your 
Umguage? We spend a great deal of time on these issues. 

One f>\ Dr. Hughes' characteristies is (fiat she is j very persistent individual anel very open to 
all sorts of ideas. S!ie wa^ very hilcrested lo see il we coukhrt deveh^p a conunon language if we 
ciHJIdn'l develof) a coijinio/] wav of intcrjctiiig. We now have as a result of some of this early 
vvv>rk at the Unwersdy of Arj/ona (lie Arizona Kcsearch aiui DevelopnuMit Center, it is an 
inlerdisciphJiarv center. Sol only are thefc educators and psychologists Init (here are sociologists, 
anthro(U)|ogis(s and people Ironi severed odier dcpjKmcjils and colleges on the L'niversity o[' 
Arizona campus. 
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As a psscliologist. I bcciitno intcicstcJ ni wluU was eoing on in luKicalion dCkM I luici my 
contVonlation witli Dr. Hughes. 1 fancied inyselt" lo be ^iiiito an expert u\ ehikl Jcvelopnient aiul 
learning. Rats are pretty gooii teachers, and one learns a eootl Jeal about learning, about the 
process ot' learjiing. l-or a U^ng time I hiborcd nniler ihe iHusion, that since I knew so mueh about 
learniiig I could teach, particularly httlc chiKircn. One of the things I discovered, Jiowever, the 
t'irst time I went into the classroom was that there is a lot more lo program, to teachings than just 
the learning process. Tiiere was so much going on in the chissroom, that I coiikhrt see it iilh and 
l!ic learning process I thought 1 knew so much about was very much imix-dded in what Dr. 
Hughes insisted was the tiJtal prosinim. I kcjU saying to her. what is this total proL'ram? What is 
the total environment * Tve spent a while now trying to understand what the total environment 
is, and I an^ presumptuous enough to think that I now know what the totiil environment is tiiat 
V\\\ here lo tell you what the total cnvironniejit is, I stih speak a language wluch wuy be foreign 
to educators and, amongst other reasons, this is why 1 have these two excellent translators with 
me here. Mrs. Ilalene Weaver and Mrs. Violet Nelson in our progran^ are called Program Assist- 
(ifUs\ a role which we will elaborate on in a few minutes. I hey cUe teachers extraordinaire and one 
of the talents which they have oy are at least acquiring is the translation of the concepts cind idcis 
which psychologists ami oti\er socivil scientists have, into something meaningful in the classroom 
and to educators, We are workifig at the process. 

The C ooperative l^rojeet whicfi we would like to describe to you tliis afternoon is curicnll> m 
its third year in grades one through three in the lucson public schools. It is cuirendy nnjdc- 
mented in 68 classrooms and is itself a remarkable kind of cooperative intei.ictuni belw. ih 
university and a public school systeni. ( he [M-oject was origi)ially designed tt>deu]'^[' i ] n . m 
kind of early education experience tor the Mexican/American children oi I nc . ii v i ! _ 
come from poverty arciis of the city. It has beej) aj) ijnpressive aj)d cnonmMw cjiK;/ n ; ; 
an on-going program. That is to say, we do not wish to convey for a inimnc ih ii u ; ; ^ 
now well-defined and complete. What we have is an organization lor cDntinujIK . 
grams. What we hope to describe to you this afternoon is the way wc jre (uiMrn/ i 
programs and to involve teaciiers and other prople in the process of cvolvnu' pr v i ii 1 ; - 
would be very presujiiptuous for any of us to say that we know so much aiuuif ! ; : 
process, the educative process, that we now have a pn^gnnn. Anyone who says tluit li. i i- i . 
progiam' is already through. There is continual ijiput. We learn new ;hin^;s c\ciyda\ al > 
children, about cultures, about tlk^ process of learning and unless there is some priKcvs h\ u hich 
this new information can be incorporated and program be changed ami continually chani-cd. 
tlien, of course, we are h^st. So we hope that we have an organization which can bear tlie v\eight 
of change. 

We have some basic beliefs, concepts and ideals from which we draw and tiesign the essences 
of this prograiii. Tliese may sound uruK'cessary to describe but there arc numy programs, many 
classroom tcchmijues foi' which the rationale is hard to fmd. Sometimes, you know, wliat goes on 
in the classroom is a function of budget pn^blems, or the way tlie teacher, herself, was (aught. So 
one of the things we regard to be verv important in the evolution of any progran\ is some kind of 
rationale. 

I will brietly describe to you from where we draw our rationale. Now you may not want to 
dra.. your rationa'c^ Worn these sajne sources, hut they are rather convenient. One of the 
questions that we ask to develop our rationale is: "what is the nature of the culture for which the 
children need to be prcpurnrr' Dr. Dozier spoke this morning of the industrial society, ihe 
industrial character of the society: Mr, Hopkins reported his discussion with Dr. Akers about the 
rapid rate of technological development in our culture. One of the facts we discussed a great deal 
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as l.ilkc<l ahoul ilk' iKiliirc ol our ciillui\^ is thai tlu; binjJci (.'uliuro is j \ciy tccliiiical and 
Mk'fM il (k'aHy /'aseJ i.i//f((fv, l( ii w ynir io [KX'n.uv ad individual (akc his [Wa^o in inul 

conliabnU' ti. ihis ciillurc. Ukm) \\\ niii^oHanl In k^^'^'p in niiful thai Hiis is a technically Ixiscd 
^CK'U( ilkMliv inlhkMk'c cuhiuo, I'oi i:o{h\ or lot Mad. Hial is ofic ol" uiir euldwv's vor> iniportanl 
and L sscnl I d chaiaclciislics, 

in doVk'lopinL' our ra(i<>:iak' anci I'oals, wc ask, hat arc th;' hchsiviois, w hat arc thi.^ skills a/id 
abihlics viful altiliuk's wliich arc ap[)rc)jMiatc in a \ciy yomiL' chiki and his uhiinalc pkicc in Iho 
Icchiucai anil scicntil icallv hascd culture? Aic there skihs al the lour vear level which are 
iniporiant lor Inm lo acquire so thai he may enter siluatioi^s wiiieh will Iklp him acnuire the 
neccssarv k-chnkal skills'.'" I hen' ap' \ery K>n.t:)i questions and 1 don'l propose lo say that we 
have anssvers lo them. Init 1 wvnUci propose llial these arc iniporlaiil areas of eonsiileration. What 
are the behaviors, uhat are ihc skills that nia\ help the children eventually? Ww nature of thv 
tCi hnuul iidnirc tielerniifjcs our elassrtjon] i:v>j|s. Now we don't yet know what the speeiTie L'oals 
are. Wliat Vw) sayuiL' here rs that v\e Jiced lo have uikjIs o|" son^e kind. We have to know the 
direction ni which we're heading, 

Another source Ironi wiiich vve draw our rationale is the nature of l!;e child we're lieaJiiii^ 
with- It hecanie perfectly ohvious listenini: to tlie morninj^ session lhat ehildreti come lo Ihe 
edueatniii sjtiKilioji alreaiiy learners. I hey have already learneil a ureal deal: they alreaiiy have 
developed all knuls of skills. W hether we recoem/e them as such is another question, but they do 
come lo Us with a repertoire, with skills already learned. 11 we're goina to work with children 
from this ptiinl. we have to know about the nature of this repertoire, what they do h\\\\i\. Vox 
this rvvison we need to know about tlie backi:rt)i))ul, the assets or the deficits ( if we waju to talk 
about detieits) which you can Llelermine only w ith respect lo a parlKular set of iioals. We need lo 
])ave Nojue oj' delinini: vvlio it is we're vvorkiiii; w}th j;)d where he i.s now. ihv }hiture of Ihe 
{Iiiki is anotlier MHirce from whieli we draw information. 

in our particular prv)i:rank wche very inicrcsteil lu the nature of the Mexican/Americnn 
culture, in the tialure of the skills which the Mexican/ American children bring to the early 
education environment. We are ij)icrested in what is comnnudy called he poverty culture'' and 
what kuul of skills and what kind of behaviors Ihe poverlv culture develops. 1 his is where you 
have to sl.irt wlierc the child is 1 he educators ( I think tins is true^ know a great deal about this. 
After all. it is tlie educator who really has contact with chddrcn over the years. I he researchers 
have not had tlie wide experiences m the variety of sctlijigs svhici] educators have. One iiiij)ortanl 
eoiUributiv)n which many people can make and do not make, is to lell us more about the children 
<uul what the children are like. 

I'uiallN v/e draw tor our raljonaic frcnn what we knov; al any given time about {\w nature of 
It'ununM- How do iumuni organisms learn! W iiat is the process by w hich a child acijuires the new 
behavior'.' We h(^pe to be able to develop a program w Inch Uses information about the aec[uisilion 
of behavior, to move the dutd \'\\n\\ wherever he is wherever we want to gel him. It behooves 
us lo understand who our child is, where he is. where we want to get him and how we gci hini 
there. 

{ want lo stress the fact lhat our knowledge, our beliefs, tnir experiences cibout ail three of 
these areas, ilie nature of the culture, the nature oi' the chikL and the nature of learning arc 
eonlmually changing. We learn a great deal, We learn from the anthropologists new- ways of 
lO'Okiiig al and understanding culture, \Ve\e learned from several people new ways of under- 
standing what children are like atul we learn from psychologists and other researchers every day a 
great deal more ab^nit the nature o)' learning. Because this input c(Milinues, we have to expcel to 
be in the priKcss of evolving proi!raius continually. We must never thiiik for a moment that we 



have ''the prouranr' ft^r unless \sc built! in iVoni [he vci y lxn:inniiii! i\ way of diani^o, a way ol' 
conliiuially cvolvin^:, wo arc goiiii: lo be stuck very soon lU) matter what we begin to dt). I think 
many of you would aijree tliat one LlilYieully in man\ oTour etlucationa! situations today is thai 
they do not tolerate ehanue. There arc very tew ehanL!e agents in nu^st school siuiations and stal'C 
old ways of doing tilings continue lVcii though everyone in tlie oigani/ation woulii Hke lo 
cliange. We luive lo jniy a great deal of attention to tlie process whereby chajige occurs or doesn't 
occur. 

loused upon our explorations of these sources of our rationale, we have developed about lour 
principle goals which we think aie important in any program, many of which Dr. Ninmichl 
already described this morning but which 1 will reiterate. One goal is ;he developnient o{ lu}}^;uai;c 
skills Now I donH n^can l^iglish, ! mean language; this discrimination was clearly made this 
morning. Language is still the principle form by winch we mediLite the behavior of children; the 
principle way in which we interact with children. It is a very important learning tool: if nothing 
else, it is a very important tool of the technical culture. Language has all kinds of uses w liich, of 
course, you are probably perfectly familiar w ith. Hie Llevelopnient of language skills is one aim of 
our program. 

Another aim of our program is the Llevelopinent of what we call the intellectual base. I hisisa 
collection of skills difficult to describe ami we haven't completed tlieir description. What we're 
talking about when we talk about the intellectual base is a set ol* .kills that ijidividuals lia^ e which 
lielp them with later learning aiul which relate to several different areas of behavior. For example, 
to understand tlie relationship between cause anil eflect, that certain events have cause, is an 
important concept to have in all one's dealings in Cfie technical world. If you don't Ufulcrstan 1 
that events are caused, you may have some difficulty getting around in the technical world; that's 
part of the intellectual base. A sense of time is a part of the intellectual base, not because there's 
something absolutely wonderful about having a sense of time, but because it is an important skill 
to have in the technical culture. It is part of the intellectual base for learning. Llie skills of 
ordering and sequencing things, of discriminating objects, knowing ways in which one object 
differs t>om another. These are all part of what you nught call the inlelh'ctua! base. It's not 
entirely defined- all of these skills. One iniporta/it thing we liave discovered is that there are alt 
sorts of important skills which we've never formally taught. Many of the skills nobody formally 
teaches the chiUL Lor example, to be able to plaii. I douA know what all it takes to be able to 
plan. You have lo recall thiiK^s; you have to order things; you !iavc to *'e\pect". I do know that 
Tve never yet seen a classroom in which planning is laugiu directly or where planning is part of 
the curriculum. We talk about giving tlie chiid choice, Where do we teach choosing'^ C hoosing is a 
skill; you have to know something lo be able to go about the problem of choosing. These are 
some of the varieties of behavior which many rescarcliers are now altemptijig to define. We cal) 
tfiem tiie intcilectual base, because they tmdcrlic many other skills and they underlie iater 
learning and the acquisition of many other atlitLuies and abilities. 

Our third ^jeneral goal is tlw development of a gruup of behaviors and attitudes wliicli wc calL 
again for lack of a better name, ihc niofiratifnial basw 1 here are all kinds of things to put in here, 
and I would encourage you to tfu'nk about what tiie motivational t)ase is. It is at this point that 
we introduce the "self-concept", the attitiuies that one has towards onesjlf, and tow<irds learning 
and towards education ami towarils himself a^ a learner. How docs one acquire the concept of 
himself as a learner.^ Or what a learner is and does? How does a child come to understand wh:it it 
mcjns lo learn'^ Mow does lie come to uiulerstand that he can acipure new behaviors? How c:m he 
come lo see that there arc all kimls of new skills which he can liave'^ Can we help children want 
lo Iciirn? Not should we: can wc? It is part of the jnotivational base to want to learn, to want to 
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.Kijuiro. h> io clijiiLW I his is soniolliini! tiot Jovoti'd a \i\v,\i deal of att^'ntion to. 

Main <i| lis iltuiii:ii nol jll i)l us. aiv aK\a\s .1 hillc adaid to cliaiiLic. Yd wo ask children to 
eliaii.^'o all (Ik* liiuo. to cojiiiiUKdly chaDiie. to kcc[) tuitK'nv?, uMo \m\w^nw olso which isaUvavsa 
htllc rnL'Jit^.iiiiiLi lur ah of ns. \\\'\\ iiow do v.c i^cl j child to laec up to and not be afraid of the 
pidcoss ot tiiinini: iiilo sojiieuiie else. o| aeqiiiriiiv'. new skilK ;ind l>ccoiiuni: someone today that 
he wasn'l yesterday? So the niolivaljiinal hase is sninethini! flial we allend to. 

The Courtti vioal area is wlhit we c^lll Ihc soi ictalarfs and skills. I his is where we put readinii, 
wriiini!, and arilhnK'tJc and !lie arts atul skills ofuuf society, however you tnay want to define 
them. I hose it) a i^eneral way ine the loui unalsof our proyvam. I hc devclopmeiit of a huiuuai:e, 
the definition and develo[)menl of an inlelleetual base, the defiiution and development of a 
nH>livational base and. ot eourse. the development of culturally relevan' societal artSvUid skills. 

Now I am ^join^j to talk a litllc bit about what the proi:rain is and wliat it looks like and then 
Mrs. Weaver ajid Mrs. Nelson wij] demonslralc lo you some of wl)al l'ocs on \n a ctassroo/i], 
t ookinii at tlie proiMam Irom the outside. 1 am impresscLl with its form because it is the form of 
the proL.'ran? wlhcli icmaitis constant. What does tliut mean',' It means (hat the content cluniiies. 
' here is no particular materi.il. ilure is no proL!ram {Mckage of material which can be put in the 
uKul and sent out. There are all kinds of nialeriats tlial can be used. 1 lie essence of the program is 
the form and the way in wliich whatever jnateri^ils there are are used. The form dictates the khui 
of experiences the child has in this educational system. I'or example, Individiializatian. 

if we really di> believe thai children arc different when they coiru' into the cducalini: c/iviron- 
ment at any UL'e. if we really do believe that children brini! a different set of altitikles, a different 
set of skills; if we really do believe that children h.ivc to he^iin from where iliey are in order to be 
broui»ht into the educational process; then i don't think we can escape the tact that chilihen have 
It) be worked witl\ individually. I douH know any way of eellinii around this. 

0\w thing everyone is interested in is how to meet the individual needs of the children. Now 
we can't just let that become a cliche, l(\ a very nice thini;. sounds lovely. "We jnust deal with 
children individually/' Who will argue with that? Anything that is good for the child is good for 
tile nation. lUit why".* Why do we Ikjvc to de;il with children individually? One of the reasons is 
that they come to us so differently, with difterent skills, Anotiier is that Ihey learn at different 
rates. Many people are doiiig imporlanl work with program iearning, with machine leaching, v^ith 
ail sorts (U' techidqucs to find a w ay of dealing with children on an individual basis so tliat they 
nught be selt-pvicing. 1 hey can move at a pace for which they are already jMcpared since we don't 
iH'gin witii an organism that hasn't already acquired skills h>r learning. 

in our program this dictates several form characteristics ot the organization. One is (hat the 
childrcii are most often taught, if I may use that term, or interact with, adults in snudl groups of 
Usually not more than five chiklrcn per adult. Now this, of course, has a lot to say about how a 
ctassrooni is organized, and probably man\ of you are questioning how^ one tejcher with 30 
children can interact w ilh clnldrcn in groups of five. (We think we know a way which we hope to 
explain t(> you.) Small grouj^ interdiction is ofK" ch.irjctcrisi ic i^f tins program. ] Ins allows tlie 
adult to aiialy/c where the cluld is at ;my given time and to make decisions about what that 
[larlicular child needs in terms of interactions, wa\s in which he ac(|uires new skills, ways (hat are 
commensurate witli his particular world, his particular place. There is a skill to tiiisand we tijink 
we have some ideas about ways in which adults ran do this. 

Another characteristic of this program derives from the taci that many chiklrcn acquire skills 
in tiic classroom in cerlam ways; in drill. t[io traditional classrtiom passion, and never learn how 
to use these skills in their particular world, sometimes because the re]ev<incc of these skills to 
their particular worki is never pointed out. Alter all, the traditional classroom is an odd world for 
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jnybotJy to be in i\nd doivs not livivo a uro;)t dca! in coinmoji with the worKl in which imo moves 
the rest of tlie time. We are beeoniinii iuvine oj' ihis. There were sevenil ret'erenecs in the nioijiiny 
talks that indieated the need to break down this aitifieial distinetion between the ediieatinu 
world and the living world. Ytni don't learn in one and stop teaming in the other as I think Dr. 
Akers pointed out. Learr ing goes oti all ovei the plaee and one of our problems is how we insure 
that tile skills whieh the ehild begins to accjuire in our edueating environment move out, get into 
situations which are meaningl'ul to the child and w hich are meaniii ;t'ul to the culture and the 
environment in which he lives. 

One of the ways in which this is accomplished in this program, in the C\>0[)erative Project, is 
tliat the skills arc taught or the skilis are accpiireii in a variety of settings, They are always 
aequireil in u scttini:. Here is an example and 1 am sure you will have many others. Aritlunetic. 
One can sit d* wn and write out page after [>agc of addition. Now if you leave it at lhat then you 
wait tor the etuUl to discover, if he ever discovers, that addition is a very useful thing to be abie 
do when you go lo the store, when you have to make change, when you're following a recipe, 
when you are measuring, ! here are all kinds of ways in which this skill can be used. 

One of the aims in this project is to leaeh these skills in those situations to begiji with aiid try 
to insure generalization am! transfer to these real situations. 1 he skills are taught in a variety of 
settings. This lias a lot to say about the way the classroom is organized. What the classroom, as I 
look at it. really consists of is a series of settings. I hey have the label 'interest areas'. They are a 
series of settings in whieh all of these skdls, the language skills, the intellectual base, the motiva- 
tional base, and the societal arts are taught. I hey are distributed over these difterent settings. In 
this way, it is hoped that one can [)romote the transfer, the generalization of these skills so that 
the child finds them useful skills iiwd ^KnitifyiHi: skills. In psychology we talk about reinforcement 
and some people talk about feedback and Dr. Hughes talks about gratification, and in Las Vegas 
ihcy Uilk about the payoff, but the iinpori,\ni (liing is that skills do sorncthing, something results 
from having a skill, and we want the children to know^ this. 

We think this contributes to motivation, to the actiuisition of these skills. Reading is a very 
useful tiling, ICs not just something you exercise, it's sonu'thing you use. It does something for 
you; it entertains you. it guides you. it brings you intbrmation. Information is a darn good thing 
lo have. And the way we try to conununicate that to these children is to make information 
usel\d. We teach and help ttieni aci^juire these skills in the variety of settings in which they will 
use them and can use Ihein right now, today, in child appropriate, culturally appropriate fashion. 
These, tiieii are two of the tbrm characteristics. One is to work with children individually; the 
other one is to promote the generalization or tlie transfer of these skills to the real life of the 
child, to break down these barriers between the educating and the living environments of the 
child. 

Now there is a third characteristic w hich t Ins program haswldch is a little harder to get across 
and look luc (juitc a lo/ig lime to undersUmd. It is that Ihc behaviors in these four areas: 
langirage, the mtelleclual base, the ?notiv aional base and the societal arts, are taught rather 
siniultaneously, t hey are not tauglil in an order. They arc not taught sequentially, i he children 
do not have 20 minutes of language. 20 minutes of intel^-ctual base skills, then 20 nunutes on 
some skill relevant lo motivation, then 30 minutes of arithmetic and 20 minutes of reading. That 
is the sequential way. That's the linear way, a and b and c and d and e and then you go back the 
next day ju.st tike a typewriter carriage relunung ai\d start it again. I hese skills can be taught, Pm 
convinced, almost simultaneously, 1 lie ])rograni assistants will demonstrate this to you today. 
Reading is not sonicthing that one sits down and does over here and then stops and moves on lo 
another interest area. Mrs. Nelson will be demonstrating for you what we call the reading 



i'nvirt)nt}u'nt. bcc;iiisc ic;itlini! spreads ovor jll Hk^ iiitorost aroas, Rc.klinii is jlwuys IIkti\ Reacting 
is always a uselul iWwv^. At the same time you are leachinu readiiv^ yow ean be tcaehiiig language* 
as I think she will be able lo denionstiale. At the same tiine ycni are leaehing reading and 
language, you ean also be forking on the eliikrs seH-eoneepl Ixeause if one is aware ol" tlie kinds 
o\ inleraetions he is having while teaehij)g leading and uorking on hmguage, he will also he able 
to develop eertain attitiiJes whieh the ehiKl may have about himself. Tor example. And (he eliild 
eould just as well he reacting at)out eause and el'feet relationships wlueh means he is developing 
somelhing m the intelleetual base. 

It is possible to svork at these Tour areas ot language, intelleetual base, motivational base» and 
the soeictal arts ralher simLdtaneously in dirferent interest areas. Dr. Hughes ealls this o/cZ/cv- 
(riUion and 1 tlunk il is a very \iOiK\ term, I heelassrooin is oiehestrated and it is the adult's role to 
integrate and to oreliestrate, There Is nothing mysterious about it. It sounds dilYieult, so does 
leading an orchestra sound diffieult. but it ean be le^nned aiul 1 am eonvineed that teaeherscan 
learn to do thi>. If you don't know how to do it, don't won y about it, you ean learn how to do 
it. It IS a very interesting evperienee. Onee you get into the swing ol it, you ean even begin to 
eonlribute ideas to the w^iys in whieh it ean be done. One of the roles of the program assistants is 
to help teachers learn this. It is the teacher's role to explore and expand lechniciues. logether, 
program assistants and teachers evolve this process, evolve the kind of classroom, the kijid of 
environrnent i/i wJiich a variety oi skills can be learned and used m meaningful ways and in 
integrated ways by the children. 

Tliose are the general essences of the program. It is for this reason that we don I say that you 
have to use this material or that rnateriah t hat's not the important thing. The important thing is 
when you are using whatever material you are using, you want it to be useful, meaningtul to the 
child aiul Jiieaningful to your goals, to this ' ulturc, and to the goals of the classroom organ- 
ization. Maybe this is the time to illustrate the reading eiwironment. I'll ask Mrs. Nelson to 
illustrate this to you by talking to you tor a bit about what the reading environment is and how it 
operates. 
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Ttn most excited to be liere toda\ to talk to you about language developmeni, to present 
lilustralioiis ()[■ some ot' the work done by our children in our program, atul to show how this 
language learning Ic^als to and tics into a irieamngful reading program. Hav ing been a teacher of 
youDg children lor liic past years and now as a program assist:mt in tlie project, my greatest 
interest aiid « «>nccrns h.ivc l^cen and continue to be centered in this challenging and most 
imp<utanl area of language learning aiul reading. 

Children come to us with a wide varietv' of iaiiguage abiluies. l aeh cliild has his own personal 
language and in many cases the clnklren who ct)n]c to us ])ave had no exfieriences or very few 
experiences in the use of \[w i nglish languai'e. Spamsli is the main language taught in many of 
tile homes. OHkm-s come lo us with oilier lack of larrguage abilities due to economically deprived 
situations so they have a very Jnnitcd and narrow experience in tins world around them. It seems 
to me then that the sta^jc is set fnr us. Wc must plan an cnvironmcnl or a setting that gets the 
child to tvdk. An cnvirotunent tliat involves him verbally, giving Inni a meaning or a reason for 
speaking. It must be an environment that offers opportunities lor veri>al interaction for as a child 
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ijjins in liis jbilily to speak, to iiilovact verbally, he vmIws in iiis abilities in other areas of learnini'. 
We iKwl It) Ik' aware ol" his interests, his needs and his eoneerns, l.aneuas,:e learninii is viewed 
nnnc Ihan .inst as voeabnJary buildinL^ It is a sy)nbj)lie ori!aiii/ation of his e\|)eiioj)eos; the 
present expoiienees, the past experienees and tlie luture experiences. It is an exereise ot' iniag- 
ifiatiun, so that his wishes, his aspirations and his feelifigs aie his own personal reaction and lie 
ean Inul expression lor them. It is aeqiiired in these early years iareely throuiih interaction with 
adults as w ell as w ith his peers. 

We are constantly looking lor evidences ol' langnaee learning. Our first line ot" course is the 
eliild's willingness lo inleiaet. l o speak in his own language and then to speak in luiglish. Maybe 
it's only a single word or a label lor a toy. a book, an object, a ball; something that's in the 
etassroonu We lateh on to this effort and so we are accepting his speech, his effort to speak. We 
reinforce b>' sa> ing, 'yes, it is a balT, and then ue elaborate his Jangiiage tlirougii our iiKutciiMg of 
the language by saying, 'the ball rolls', and we demonstrate, or we say, 'the bail bounces', and we 
demonstrate. 

\\) show how a clnld's abihts in langviage development leads lo reading, IM like to talk with 
you and show yon sv)me material that 1 have collected from the lirst grade classroom m w hich 1 
lauglit last Near. 1 Ins is a book beK)nging to Javier, lie is a little ho\ wh^> came into [he classroom 
in September withvuit the ability to speak t:nghsh. Me enjoyed the classroom and functioned well 
with the children, speakmg to tliem i/i Sp.mish. With the help of an aide, w lio u as a Spanish 
speakir.g lady, he learned to interact in the many activities that were going on within the 
classroom. About diristnias time lie began to say a few words in l:nglish and so after the 
holida\s. because of his mterest in bot)ks at this time and because he liked to cut pictures frojn 
maga/iiies, we took the tune to sit with hnn and let Inm elu>ose the things that he would like to 
have in his ow n book. We modeled the language and talked about the things that he chose, if he 
had a word for it, we used his word, if !)e didift have a name for it, we gave him the name. This 
book, as you can see, is well used. These are t lungs that he cut from a maga/ane and talked about. 
His father came to a parent-teacher conlerence and we talked about the possibilits' of se!\ding this 
book home witli Javier so that he could read to his father and lo his iuolher and his family. He 
look it home with him eacli night vUid brou^jht it back each morning. It was his own personal 
reading book which was evidence of Ids own [lersonal language. 

In a t'urtlier etfort to keep track of Javier's language devclo[Mncnt aiul then to offer him 
opportunities lo read. 1 sat w ith him during the tune the children were iuivmg their tree chooMiig 
activities. \Se had a primary typewriter in the classroom. anO after he had finished drawing a 
picture I wDuld sit at the tvpewriter and lie would tell me his story. I'lus is in January: Javier 
said. * I his IS a mounlam, 1 his is the llowers. 1 tus is the fence, This k an egg. I liis is a star. I his k 
a car. It is rammg,' Notice the change in sentence structure there, and the 'this is' repetition had 
i cen triun his hook, I am sure. ' This is a red lxi[i\ and as he labeled tiiese things for me, iic 
pomtc^.1 their. v>ul and nained tiiem as he went along, 'i iiis is a boy and he is swimming/l lus is a 
tree. I his is the clouds. 1 Ins is a rocket. 1 his is water, I his is the r.tin. 1 his is a candle. Another 
candle. I his is the clouds. Mils is the sky, I his is the fish. 1 his is tiie boy fishing.' And, a moiPh 
later I have an example of his virt work and most important lliis example of his language, 
b'ebruary 2S: \ In- is vi mountain. The egg is breaking'. .\ change in sentence structure agiiin, and 
abi)ut s<.)mething that was important to him. We weie hatclnng eggs in our classroom. *lhis is tlie 
flowers. This ts the moon. I his rs the sky, The cactus hve m the /]ionntains. We went to the 
mountains. \S'e went in tiie school bus.' .Again. 1 think \ on will notice tl)e several sentences that 
ha\'e a change in structure. A montii later in .Msirch. Javier said. ' Ihis is a dinosaur. He wants U) 
eat something. He wants i^) eat a fisii, Hie dinosaur, he have a gun ui his pocket. 1 hen the 



il!iio>aur. ho w.uits tn swwn in the wwWi. Afui then Ik \oum\ a crt)codilo. Ho foiiiul j boat. Ho 
touiul llio iiioiisior. Ihon tho Juiusjiir, lio killoLi tho inonstor. Ho fouiul tho lii)n. 1 ho liun killed 
tiio liiiiMsaui, Ihoii iho hoti killed ihe erooDdilo. 1 hen the hon killed the little duok. Ihe lion 
killed the horse. Ihon tlie lh)n killed the little ho\\ Then the lion found the little egg and he 
hfo.ik " 0 egg to see ani>tlier dead). I lien lie tuiuui the l^astei eggs sind then he Umnd the little 
rablMt. A peilootly nvarvelous sImia' that startoLl uul lo be about a dmosaiir and then, with tho 
pioturo that lie had drawn, ho suddenly tovnui all this joy n\ language atid the story evolved. A 
month later in April: ^1 Ids is a boat. ) his is smoke, The man saw a oave. I hcn the n^an saw a 
monitor. The monster killed little eliiekojis. 1 hen tho monster ho killed tho iion. The monster saw 
llowers. Then the monster Sviw a rabbit. Then the jnonster saw a little lahbit. I hon tho monster 
saw a butierny, Then the bunny saw earrots. Then the rabbits they oat the earrots. Then tlie 
rabbits >aw a nuxikey. l lioii tho monkey eliinbed the tree, The lind/ l his is tho first time ho had 
ended tho stones uith Mho laKf. I tlunk he had pr^^bably seen this in tho books aroinid the 
eiassroom and thoui^lu it \va> quite appropriate, 1 think the interest in the monster eame from 
tolevision shows. May ] 2: "Wo oiu to seo the monkeys. I lio monkeys want to ehml^ in tho trees. 
1 he nu>nkoy wants peanuts, Can i give him peanuts? 1 see some pigs. Me and Martin elimbed the 
tree and then wo drank Koo'aid and then wo ate tho lunch. I'lien we played and then we played 
on thosuings. The l:nd,' Again, tins is the end of a story and this particular story J thought, was 
very mtorosting at this stage of his language development because it was seciuoneod. Idie activities 
of the day were welJ-presentod in Ilioir order. By using the picture and (he language that I typed, 
< he \^alohod \nc very earofully while 1 typed the story) he started to seo the Minosaur' Hp here 
a.nd a 'monster' down hore. I lion 1 would ask Inm if Jie wanted to have tlie word \iinosaur' on a 
word card and he said •^'es'^ and I would make one for him. liach child in the classroom had 
their o^^n card work boxes and wo would take tlieir favorite words and put them in their boxes 
for the records. 

At tiio same time 1 was iiuorostod in watching this reading and language development in Javier, 
I saw It as a good way to really anaiy/e the language development with the rest of the children in 
the classroom. 1 chose three dilYoront themes in pictures from magazines. This is my own kind of 
idea of something I tliought might bo inleiestmg to the children and rather provocative. 

I his was the language ol one cliild m January : "I ho car is in the lleld and Mrs. Nelson put an 
o> 0 m th.o faeo. I hero rs a sofa, I hcrc is a table u ith coikx\ Tlicre is a hid\- sleeping on tiu^ sofa.' 
tlion agam near the ond nf the year in June, 1 presented the pictures to the children again and 
tho> told me a story about the same pteture. 'Vou j)astod on it. VVIut does it say?' I like the 
(jueslion here. 'Airs, Nelson jKisteil an eye on the girh I he girl is sitting on the sofa, l lie girl lias 
m her toot a CvU, I lio giii has gioen hands. 1 he o\ e is looking at tho car. 1 he girl likes to sit on the 
snfa. 1 seo the sea. I hore is sumo v^ator in the cUy. 1 hat's a silly picture,' 

I his. 1 tluKielit. \^as tlie kiml ol a situation tliat tho children mi^^ht relate to more easily. I liis 
was Kosom.ny's lani'uage in January: Mho little girl is feeding the baby. The father is looking. 
I he little i!n-l is havnu' fun. I lieie is some fall (rcos. 1 lie little Liirl is tip toeing. The mother is 
sitlmg dov. Ti, T[io mother is holding the i^abv . I ho f jid.* Now this is her story in June, ' i he little 
girl Is (eoiling tlio Iviby, She is feeding him because lie )s hungry. The leaves are falling down 
because it is fall. I he motfier and the fvitJier and tfie little girl are liapju . I he little girl is happy 
because slio is leedini: the bah\ , I hey are going hofno. The lather is going to drive tile car. Tlien 
they are going to ciiange and go U\ the pienic. They arc going to have a g(^od time, d lie little girl 
is g\nng to be ha[)p\ boeauso she is ^'nn^: to feed the baby agam. I ho litlle girl and her father are 
going lioiuo to oat.' AiiA]]] tho soquenco [Kittens and a whole stoi\' about the picture which cajiie 
after her lirst story wnh just the lal'ohng. 



Hero is atiothor example o\ kwmniiic aloni: the sanio lines, Ilus is in January. *The water is 
blue. It's boaulitul. I he ^reen trees are big.' In June: ' l liere's a lot of ureen trees. Hie water is 
blue. 1 lie mountains are in the iviekinoinui. \V!uit do you eall the slukiow ol" the tree on the 
walerT Anotlier iiood ^lueslion. and of eouise, I supplied hiiu witli the languai!e tliat he wanted 
and told lum it was the reriection. lie modeled this language after tne and he said, * I he retleciion 
from the trees are on the water/ 

Another way of giving the ehiklren an o[>portunily to express themselves quite freely during a 
more struetured lime in our eonnnittee work was to use pietures like this. Ik^cause so many 
ehildren were talking at one time, 1 wouldn't be able to type and record the language, so 1 always 
had a ta|>e reeorder close by. Later wIkmi I had more time. I would do the typing 1 would keep a 
record the language of that particular gioup in an effort to know which chitdren were really 
expressing themselves. 1 hcive the records of all the chtkiretrs language from the classroom. 

I think that you can see from this that language development and an interest in reading come 
siuiullaneously or \)\o\i certainly an ijiterest in books and what books have to offer, With this 
kiiul o!" use of the child's language in the classroom, a reading environment is established. It is an 
environment m which tliere is a relatiunsiup beiwci.m reading and speaking anil writing. It is the 
environment that fosters a positive reading attitude in each child. It is an environjuent where 
reading is thought of as an expression vind interaction of the child in !hs surroundings. It is an 
cm ironnicnt full of invitations to read because the more conditions or opportunities for learning 
to read or being aware of the printed word, the greater his personal involvcjiient and motivation. 

1 have several other illustrations and examples of hov; the reading enviromnent is in evidence 
in our classroom. Kach teacher has a door chart each day. and this is a book of door charts Irom 
one third grade ciassrouni. I he door char^ts act as a clue for children toward the activities of tlie 
day a!ul I think motivates them in what tliey are going to do throughout tlie day. I his book is 
placed in tfie rcadinii wliere t[iey can go to it and read it. Tfiey are very interested, particularly if 
it is their birthday, for example, and it has been mentioned on the door chart. 

Another thing that wc liave in the reading environment are the talking murals, 1 his is a talking 
mural from a first grade classroom. Lorraine said, 'xhc cake smells like an orange.' Armando said, 
'the cake tastes like tnange ice creanr' 'i'ut the tVosting on top of the cake.' suggested Joe, Here 
we have the sense <,)!' smell and tlu; sense of taste. 1 hus, the recipe, lies in with the idea of ti)c 
importance ot how mathematics works mto the reading environment and how the total thing, 
with the measurenRMUs. because tlie children aclu.illy do participate in this iiclivity, is very 
important to them. 

lins is from a second grade classroom this year. 'We compared oranges, cantelojx's and 
tangerines. W e looked at the color, si/e and sliaj>e. Whicli was the heaviest Which is tlie li^^htesf? 
Wc weighed ihcni tri find out. We teh tlie pcalings. Some of us even lasted it. We guessed how 
many seeds, tlien \se lasted the citrus fruit/ 'Do you \sant to read wiui' we said?' 1 like thai nice 
invitation. I ficsc talking murals, as we call them, arc j^hiecd at the child's eye level as much as 
possible so that the\ can really go to il and say Mliis is what I s.ud atid this is what he sjid al^oul 
son)etl)ing\ .Xgain this is a n^anelous lessi^n in classhjcatitwi of the kind <>J' fniil that wc have. 
Here is a LiMiipai isuii : IJarixirvi said, 'it\ ju;cicr th.an th^e orange but it's Noar/ \So:neihi!:g's llie 
matter/ said Lrank, 'it's dry. maybe all of them are* See the mlciefice that he is making. lybe 
the wind made it tlry'. said Rosa. Xiolly 1 eaf/t belie\e il has a tni of seeds inside,' saul John. 
Again tlie idea of all the matliematical things happcfung. the estimating and so forth. 

We make great use of the classbooks. I hese are the books thai arc developed t)r c(jfnc from the 
children's experiences vvithin the classrooiu and outside of the classroom, I his is rainy day 
book and 1 wanted to show an example of the cihldreirs language. I his was d<mc in my first 



irraek' last yoar. "1 Ikmv arc some trees. I'hcro arc some cloiitls/' !lc is just labclinii the things he 
has drawn in this picture. I his is a more recenl book from the same clnkl in his second year. 
Robert said, '1 Hke to play in the rain. 1 like to feel the rain." The idea of being sensitive to the 
feeling of the rain, even though the first one \s as just a stcM v about the rainy day as he labeled the 
trees and ibic cI^hilIs. 

One other example of the cluldrcrrs language from the same experiences, you see this was a 
rainy day\ experience in llie first grade and this is a rainy day's experience in the secoiid grade 
which brought about two different kinds of reaction. Now here is a trip to the art show in the 
first grade and the language of one child. Cynthia said, "wo played with some dolls inside then we 
went ii^ the tree liouse, Then we saw the I'ountain. i hen Miss Hullcin was tired, I'hcn we went to 
see some faces/' This is another example of language from a trip to the art show. It shows how 
children see different things even m the same place for the second time around. Cyiitliia said, "we 
went to the art center. A guide met us. \\ c saw a lady that wiien she goes swimming, she leaves 
lier elollies on. (I vsasn't there so 1 doi/t know what she meant.) Cynthia said, 'we went to the 
vtrt center. We were asked to come in by the guide. She told us that this brand is to put on a cow. 
She told us that lliis is an old stove that we used to cook in. She got in an old car and she played 
we went sonK'wherc. We went to al'rica.' I wo visits lo t!ie saine place and such difterent reac- 
tions. 

Now as the children make use of the writing center and experiment with the many different 
writing materials available, the felt tip writing pens, pencils and crayons and anything tlie teacher 
can think of to put there, e.g. carbon paper, and all kimis of paper lined and unhned. they begin 
to ha\'e a real interest in writing. 

Ihcse are things from the second grade classroom this year in a stnictured activity with 
reading and writing as tile basis. Hxample: \)n a rainy day I like to catch frogs. On a rainy day 1 
like to play inside/ Even though it was structured, it was so open-ended that the child could 
express himself very freel\-. ''On a ramy day 1 hke lo get wet." And another example of the 
open-ended structured reading ami writing opportunity that the children are given. This is about 
a listening walk. "I heard a bird, 1 heard a dog: he was barking. He was mad?'' He has a tjuestion 
mark so 1 think that's the way it should be read, "I heard a bus.'' 'I i^eard a footstcji.'' 

Also alc>ng this same line, of including our experiences and our activities in a laiiguage environ- 
itient and a reading environment, we have the shape books. This is a fire engine shape book that a 
secotui grade child had done on a recenl trip to the fire station, ilie children do iheirown cutting 
and staplmg. This particular shape book has about a do/en staples in it so it is holding together 
very well, ''(ioing to a hire. Three bcKs ring. I fie firemen are gettmg up. Mr. fireman is cleaning 
the fire engitie. The firemen are watchmg I .V. m the iiiglu. He is getting up lo clean tl:e room, 
ri^ex keep the room ver\ clean. ! he eml of jiu book about hire I jigincs." 

I have here an example of tuns the w ritmg and the reading work into our science interest 
centers. I his is from a third gr^ide classroom and the teaclier has a form wluch tlie children may 
or ma> not use to make some kind of a record of the experiments in w hicl^ they have partic- 
ipated. S^)metimes the language is taken and used ifi large class books like this and sometimes it's 
typed olT on a primary t\'pcwriter and then each child can have ins own mdividuai class book of 
the stories of all the children, ['rom these stories come their interest in reailing and their use of 
W'ord patterns and sentence strips io add to their reading ability, 

Iliese are some shape-books from the tliird grade to show you how this can develop and what 
a jiice thing has happened here. I his is a roundup book. We had just finished the rodeo in Tucson 
so this was very im[HUlanl to them. "Cowboys aic rouiulmg the cattle up io put in the corral. 
After they are in the corral they eat tiie ha>' and drink the water. Some calves get milk and some 
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do not. Some cows arc tukcii to town uiul solJ." I know you caJi'l sec these illustrations but after 
wcVe tliiough you will have an opportunity to took at Iheni. ^'Atl cows are branded with the liar 
S Brand. Just about all c )wboys sell cows to other cowboys. On rodeo days some cowboys ride 
bulls. Some cows are just for buiUii^htini;." (Cow for a bull). Another example with a real surprise 
on the end. *t)rice there uas a cowboy w lio had lots ol" cattle. One day they branded tiieni with 
the Bar S. L-ntil one day something scared the cattle. Hvcji the baby cows called for their 
mothers, baa. But they killed tfie mothers. This is the one that killed the cattle. He is known as 
the toughest ^i\y in Texas. Bui the /nan who owned the cows, his nattic is Joseph Durantes. He 
saw the cows die. He was so angry you could see his face. (You must see the picture drawn of his 
face.) He knew who it was, he said. He saw liim and bang down he fell. And that was tlu end of 
the tougliesl guy iti Texas. Poor man. he had two children and his wife. 

Well, with that ITl leave you. 1 think you know now how exeiteel 1 am about this language 
development and reading in our progranr Til be happy to talk with any of you hi showing you 
th'jse illustrations. 



Speaker: Dr. Wet/el. 



I always feel two responses svhen 1 listen to a report like that: one. 1 wish my own kids could 
go to a classroom Uke that and two, 1 wish I had gone to a ckissroojn like that. 

I think Violet has illustrated very nicely how several of these classroom elements can really he 
orchestrated simultaneously. She not only works at the typewriter or with these children in 
modeling, reinforcing, elaborating language, but she is leading these children into reading. She is 
typing, and you will notice, while she is doing that slie is attaching these to the pictures so the 
child can go up and read what he said. !t\ always very nice to go and read what you said. 

You know that whenever there is a conference, records are kept and it all comes out in a little 
book. I'm sure that everyone ciuiekly leafs through the book to sec what he said in the con* 
ference. It's alwa\s nice to see what you said, and there is plenty of opportunity to read what 
you said. I hat tells us something about the function of reading. One function of reading is to put 
down what people say. 

Ihere are several other things i thmk you could se^.* just in tlie way sho reports, In a w<ty I 
think she demonstrates the way she works with the kids that slie does orchestrate because, for 
examj^le. she is typing away and Tin sure you can imagine that she does not criticize the little 
cinid w iien he says that the moth.er cow says baa. Lots of leaehers woukl stop right away and say, 
'\\o, no, w hat do little cows say'*" She just ty[ies H down. If that's what he said then tfuil's what 
it is i?eCviUse thai is the functioj) of t\pinL' and writing. You \srite what people say; not what you 
tlunk people should say. Write what [K^ople say that\an imporiant aspect. 

She is very aware liie child classitying things. She is \cry aware wlien a ehilii has uKide an 
inference. Slie saw that herself and was aware that the child was making an inference. Slie alst.i 
keeps records fioni the beginning U) the end of the year to get some kind oT itlea of how the child 
has ciianged. Stie was aware of tlie cause-and-effect kinds of relationships on the child who came 
to her and said. "The leaves are falling because it is fall." This is something s!ie is getting across all 
the time she is working on the rcviding and writing. She is aware c»f the labeling. You can see that 
sfie is some kind of an orchestrator. She is working on several aspects <^f the ciuld's development 
all at one time all the tunc you are sittnu: tliere interacting over the child's own experiences and 
integrating his own expericjices. 
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l \w rooms arc arranged. When yoii eo into a room you can imagine a lot of activity in there. 
There seem to bo lots of people cKnng K)ls of things. There is nobody silting around. I he rooms 
arc arrai^ged so tlial there are several areas, the so-called interest areas. The way the furniture is 
arranged, tables and chairs and n\aterials. i\K\kes it vUflirull for many more than five or six 
children to gel themselves into an\ one area at any one time. 1 here are several of these areas and 
they vary in r.umber and content, l iiere may be an area for blocks, there may be a housekeeping 
corner, there may be a cooking area, there may be a science area with something related to 
science in it, a number and measurement area, and a w riting area. 

There are all kinds of things, vill kiiuls of [>aper, pens, pencils, typewriters, etc., so that the 
child can move into the writing center and really find out w hat kinds of materials there are and 
what's involved in writing, 1 here are reading centers; there are art centers. Now how do you find 
out what to put in each center and how many centers to liave? I his depends on what children 
\ou are working with and tlieir ages. If you're working with pre-school Indian children then you 
cai^ have an entirely diflerenl set of centers which are appropriate to their skills, their needs and 
their interests than you mii^ht hvive if you were working with third grade Mexican/Americaji 
children in i iieson. 

Hull's why Tm saying that the actual content of the program is not as important as the form. 
What is important we think in this program, is the way the classroom is organized, the content, 
ami that actually the number of centers in ti}e specific arrange/iient vary in accordance witli what 
you are up to as manager oi' this classroom. It does permit small group interactions because it 
keeps the children in small groups and it does permit individual contact between the adults and 
the children. In all the ceiiters, the activities of the children are mediated by the adults with 
spoken and written language. The reatiing environment which Mrs, Nelson has described consists 
of records of ilie child's own utterances, talking murals such as these which record tlieir own 
activities and own utlerarKcs and many other niaterivils which have been described here, 

A teacher and an aide are the permanent classroom adults, Both of them participate in the 
leaclung, boih of them participate in the active interaction, both of them need to have the kinds 
of skills that Mrs. Nelson has in orchestrating these goals. 

It is tiie child's participation in these centers ^^hich form the basis for his learning. The 
acti\'ilies in these centers are foeused and they are structured. This isn't just experierice for 
experience's sake. Now you canT open the door uith a lot t f stuff in the rooiu and throw the 
cliild in and shut the door and oj^en it nine minutes later atid liave the cluld come out having 
learning taken place. Just experience alojic doesn't do it. fhere is structure, there is plaiiniiig, 
there is orgafd/ation, and some ol the activities are quite structured. We don't think that drill is a 
nasty word; it's just that wc maN have a practice drill but by gosh we put it to use right away. If 
we're luacticini! on mcasuremeni then we vsurk. Mas be there is a cooking lesson so that rtieasurc- 
meni means something. It\ very nice to have a skill winch allows you to double the recij)e so you 
can have twice as much ice cream as y(Ui would have if you weren't able to double the recipe. It's 
a gotui skill to have dv)ul>li)^g recipes. 

It is assumed that all of these skills, these four areas, must be exercised m several contexts and 
situations :o achieve tiie geniTalily that we're after. C^iie characteristic in the classroom is that the 
lines oi' den:areation between the conventional curriculum and areas such as reading, writing, and 
social studies have been abolisl^'d. I hey lend to extend over the total classroom all the time. We 
may use. for example, the study of numbers and nK\isurement. I hey may be studied in cooking 
experiences, in gariies, in construction, in maiiy other activities which recjuire orientation to space 
and to si/e. The child's own experiences are used as the basis tV>r building skills of labeling, 
identifying, recalling, planning ami understanding cause and effect, as he moves from center to 
center. 
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Olio thiiiLi lluit Mrs. Nelson diiltfl puiiil out lluil i tliiiik is iiiiporUiiU, ami 1 know she has 
oxaiiiplcs ol" those with resficet lo hiii^iuiago, is thai Ihoro arc iiKiiu tiiiiii's thai aro wrilton down 
and typed out u) Spaiusii. When the ehikiieii eoine. we tinii'l jusl i\ pe w hat they s:iy in Iniiilish, 
and not l\pe' if they dotfl. it is \s iuiever lie sa\ s, I hat is llie liupnn.mt iliiniv C'oniniiiniealion is 
essentially nuieh more iinpcufanl than hnuiiiage. t^jrtieularly i^^^e heiiin liom whcie the ehild is. 

Iho adults' role in the sitiiatioii is to (novo froiu groLtp to i^r oup, They instruct and they 
denionst rale. 1 he> mjy set the (>eeasit)n for a parlieular activity, ihcy ori,'ani/e the eenters and 
often Ihoy oriiani/e the cojuers in such a wa\ thai l}ie\ can i!o away aiiain. I u)iderstand lliat it's 
very luuci tor elassrooni teaehcis to behove that the child ean learn if the leachei is not present, 
that somehow teariiing only takes pkice if the teacher is there. 1 hat if tlie teacher ^oes away, 
learniuii stops. One of the tlniiizs that the adults in this elassrouin have to adjust to is leaving a 
group ol" ctiildrcn, A iiroup of chikhxii may heeonic orLiar.i/ed or you nKi\ organize a group of 
etntdron in an iulerest center and then ol f you go, I hen you nia\ cvnue l)aek to eheek on them a 
liltlo kiler. Vmi may uateli theni as they ino\e about hut you don't tutve to iiover. In tliisway, 
you don't have to l>e stnek with a task of trying to interact [Personally with twenty-live children 
sinudtaneously wliicii is jtisl uol in)ssjl)te. The wa>' that these elassrooms are orga' :/ed since there 
are only two adults in the classroom is that no more than two groups of ehitdren can interact 
with an adult at any on- time, You fiiul only one group of eliildren in close one-to-one demon- 
strvilioti kind of contact witii the teacher and \ou litui only two of the groups at any given 
niouKMU workiui! with one teacher. The others arc enga^icd ifi all kinds of aetiviti<.-s. Nirs. Weaver 
and Mrs. Nelson ean tell you mucii more about how they kec[i an eye on tilings and what actually 
goes on, but in general I think that's probably the general situation. (Mrs. Nelson interrupts ti^ 
say, '"May I say that m a third grade classroom, we notice now that the cfiildren come from day 
to da\ and go to tlieir own particular ceiUer of inleresl without any particular instruction in any 
way from the teacher. It is something that is on-going all day long,''} 

You know 1 suppose that one of the intellectual base skills is now lo organize your own 
activity. I hal's an important ^kdl to have how to organize yourself, and 1 don't see any leason 
why that can't be taught when we teach arithmetic, Surely >'ou can teach how to orgatiize 
yourself if we just sit down and think about what it reiiuires, ami at least the children may have 
viti v)[iportutiity to learn these self-orgaiiization skdis. an imjiortaiU skill that I wouki tfiink 
usually is involved in most fortnal curriculmns. 

In every confrontatioji v/ilh the chiki, Hk^ adult consciously models, elaborates, exte/kls and 
reint\)rces language. [ just can't believe that we could watch Mrs. Nelson demonstrate this and 
believe that she ever punishes children lor language because slie doesn't. It's whatever they say. 
Still she works at elaborating, proviehng new worels, reiidcncing the child, and lo give the child a 
kind of concept of language. I've heard in the classroiMU somelinies a program assislant or a 
teacher say something like this if the clnld says, ^^the truck is hauling the wood," "hauling is a 
good word," i hey try to comnuinicaic to tiie child he has done something pretty neat, used a 
nice new word. Words arc nic^, woid » arc good, that it's nice to acquire ficw words. If ije doesn't, 
there i> no punishment but he doe.^ get reinforced m order to givo \iiiu a concc[>t of language 
learned. 

(dassroom adults need to have techniques of social reinforcement, of vsays to praise and to 
attend and so on tii help the child develop these skills. In addition, their materials are developed 
for their mterest value, their remrorcement value, and the activities are arranged so that they 
naturally result in reinforcement of events, biw example: after you take part in cooking 
experience and you Lknible Xiw recipe aivi you stir and you measure aiul you add and subtract 
and cook it, you eat it. And that's a Liood thing to ii.ive happen after you \e done all that work. 
It's a ver\ natural kind of f)ay<qf Uw liav iui: Hiose skills. 
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U is intended tluit through these niiiltiple e\perien..'es a basis Tor [positive attitudes towards 
sehool can be established, where this experience is a source of gi ilirication to the child. In 
addition, the children leave the class tYequeritly, You can tell iVoin :iorne of the jnaterials tliat 
lliey go on walks and lield trips on j listening walk, You go out and \ ou listen as you walk 
along. That*s the structure. What do you hear, describing it, karning the labels lor it, elaborating 
the language tor reporting your expericjice on a listciiing walk, 

ll is particularly a charueteristic ol" the organization of ll)is prograin that the children lake 
their walks and tlu-ir field experiences on their lionie grounds; tor several reasons: we want the 
children to know thjt where they live and act and wlure their pareiUs are, are all places that one 
can learn about: that all sources of learning don't reiiuire getting on a bus and going someplace; 
that your own enviroinnent is a source of learning and that you can learn about it, and that it is 
worth learning about; to conunuiiicate that no niatter where you live or how you live, it is worth 
learnijig about and that there are things there that need to be learned. 

C'luldren go olT through tiie neigiiborhood perhaps on a door walk. I tow many doors can you 
find, what kind, in what ways are they dillererd? You know you don't have to go far to find 
doors in our part of the world and if you don't have lioors in your part of the world, youVe got 
sonietliing else, 1 he natural expericiices in the honie base of the cluld can be a source of learning. 
You can teach him that you do respect this, and you respect it not b> telling him so, but by 
teaching him there. That's how you show your res[)ect lor it. The general riile in ?he program is 
t!iat for every lield trip out of the child's riatura! environment, there liave to be t \o trips in his 
natuiaf envnonment. 

We're explorijig ways in which parents and comnuuiity members can now begin to participate 
both as the children move out and also in ways in vvhieh they can be brought in. We arc very 
interested, for example, in the coming year lo take out of our early first grade or pre-school 
classrooms certain so-called interest centers and put them in the home, and work with the p rents 
in their developnienl of these interest centers. Now you may go into a ciassroom and find an 
interest center composed of some of our concept formation kits. N5rs, Weaver is going to demon- 
strate these to you. It may be sotnething hke spoons eiiiklren explore. What are spoons and how 
spoons can take difterent shupes and si/.es ajid forms. More often the mother can do this so there 
are several ways in which the parents can participate in some of these education goals. 

Mrs. Weaver is going to discuss what we in a general way call the intellectual kits w.'nch will 
dcinonsiratc to you soine of the \says in which concepts are taught in these particular classroom 
situations. 



Speaker: Mrs. Halane Weaver, Program AssistanI, Utiiversity of Arizona 
Cooperative Project, 1 ucson, Arizona 



i a/n concerned today witli one as[)CLt of tlie cooperative program, the development of 
intellectual tasks lhrv>ugli the use oi stmctured kits. These kits can encompass the heart of the 
content. Nfaterial is chosen to help ilcvelop cognitive awareness in the individual child. Our major 
I^remisc has been that mt)st of our children come t(^ us with a lack of much experience in depth; 
part of tlie purpose of tlie kits is to relate to tne deptli .md breadth of experience in various areas. 
We fuKi {{ very useful to seek materials which jncour.ige nuuupulation atid labeling, but are also 
dcsign^'d to remam sufficiently stimulating to the ehildren to le:id them to skills such ^is classi- 
fying, [iretiietion. recall, cuui ev.ti[natmg. l o design them to jMe)vide lots of concrete experience 
Vvhieh relates directly to whatever activity is going on in the classroom, ll might be a followup on 
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;i noiuhborliuod walk or a Held trip. Sonic of tlic objects, or most of ihcni, rnay conic from 
rcuiilar clussrooni rnvKcrials which arc arraiigcd or gathered togetl;cr in an Interest center. I'hey 
mkln be brougl)t tutiethcr by the children after a discussion, or tliey iiiight be the result of a 
hunt by the cJnKlrcn and the leaclier. I\>i cxaniplc, if the children have just read or have had read 
to thcjii a boi>k nhoui round tilings, the teacher iniglit ask thc/u to look around the room and see 
what they coulu find that was round. Objects from home might be added and a kit is on its way. 
After an appropriate lime to explore and handle the materials by trying on different things, 
sharing with each other and playing with them, the childrcJi then would use them in a structured 
lesson with the teacher. Ncjw her L|uestions will rehite to labehng in a very open-ended way, such 
as asking: "Is there something here that you know about or hiive used? Does someone else scc an 
object thai we use in the playliouse?" 1 1^ adult in the situation used her language to label and 
explain and compare and speculate, i hen the children begin to recall previous situations wheji 
they may have usetl one of the objects on display or predict how they might use tlieni. Hotli the 
least able and the most able of the students are able to profit froni tliese experiences as we 
develop the kits with more depth and understanding. 

Violet and I are progran^ assistants and as such, wo act more or less as cluinge agents within the 
classroom. We help the teachers in an in-seivice lasliion to develop the use of materials which, 
perhaps, are new to them or used in a new way. leachers very quickly identify gaps in the 
children's experience and are able to deal with them openly. Wjien the cliildrcn nre allowed to 
express themselves freely, we cim know wb.al tliey don't know and cjii work with them to 
prt)vide materials to help them icjrn. 

The most stimulating of the kits we've used recently, we used in tlie very beginning. Hiey arc 
kits related to color. I he children may hear the word 'red/ Vliey may be asked to go and get the 
red book or tiie red crayon, and vve don't always kiiovv until we ask, that they really don't know 
what red is except in relation to one particular object. Iliey can't transfer or geiK^rali/e the 
concept of redness to anything else, so we begin to Llevelop a kit of red things. This might come 
from wi\at is r^ght in the classroom; lor example, a red pencil which might start the kit. \Vc would 
add other things; we would ask the children to make contributions. Ihe kit bel'ore you contains 
objects which lijve been contributed partly by the children and this is just one classroom and one 
kind of thing wiiich the children and the teacher have developed. In labeling the items, wdien we 
ask if they know what this is (a piece of gift wrappingl. they say ^present.' 1 his is accepted as 
corrcc'. I hen wv elaborate with, "Yes, it's used sometimes to wrap a present." As the children 
develop an awareness with this kind of kit, they begiri to see the blue reds, the orange reds and 
this kind of thi/ig, and they can begin to discriminate. With this scarf, the children will often say, 
Uo put the head;' 'with the tie;' 'to wear,' they dofi't often label with the actual name of 
something, but rather give the use of function. My own child said H^ilentine' about this; it 
hap|>ens to be heart-shaped soap. You will have to translate this into your own situation. The 
children will have tpiite different experiences and you may provide the things from your class- 
room setting. !t doesnT i.ave to be a piii cushion or a pot liolder or a flashlight; it can be anything 
that happens to be in the enviromnent. 

As we grow in understanding how to use the kits, we sometimes work from the opposite 
direction We prvwide an interest center wliieh iias a certain amount of things which relate to 
some concept ;uul they are svM^K^limes purclv.ised or luovitleii by us. Tliis kit contains chains 
which appeid a great deal to our boys. I hey will do a lot of manipulating and pulling, investi- 
gating, having a tug of war. lots of the children use tliem tor a rhythm or music experie/ice and 
they like to djnee w ith them and make diflerenl sounds. We have little girls that things like this 
appeal to ;ind it's very mteresling because all of the little girls will come up and hold this delicate 
chain; they vv''l say it is a necklace or beads to wear, but tiiey will not accept the fact that it is 
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also .1 cluiiii. iliey don't ucnorali/e ifs :t parlicuhir tliini: lluil sonic of t!iein might wear. The 
same is true of tliis plastic l^cil. ilic uirls oftcii say hell; llicy try il on; lliey wear it; they pass it 
around and share; and Uiey still ijuitc oricn will nol rccogni/.e the lacl tluK although it is a belt, it 
is also a chain. So those things are dcve!o[iCLt a--, we i\o along a fid after they have had much lime to 
play with, manipulate and discuss among themselves, we might introduce some iiuestions. Whieli 
chains are heaviest? If you were stuck in nuul, which cluiiii would you want to pull you out? I he 
hoys quite often say, ^ I hal's no goo/,, that's jusl good V n artificial tlowers/ I hey are right, this 
raflui chain rs limited in its use Do you sec anything tlu.' is not a chain*.^ Here again, the hoys 
often say ahout the raffia chain. ' \ W\> is not a chain, it is too .ight. it won't hold anything/ Hiese 
are the kinds of tinngs ssc try to di» with our structured kits. \Vc try to keep ciuestions open- 
etuted and we have >onie niosc i;cncial type questions that we try to help the teachers use. ''Have 
you seen anylhmg like this Ix'fore'^ to help recall a previous situation. 'How do you use it?" 
i hey begin to project and thmk about h.ow they nnglit use a favorite phxc. They can choose 
whatever t)ie\ like. '1f you had one, what would you do with it'^^'Can you find something in this 
room that does the same thing?'' 1 was using this kit with some children last month and we were 
on a stage something like this one; the hoys went around finding the pulleys and the ciiains that 
opened llie vents and pulled the <HUtam and this kind ol" thing. Tliere were many chains up on tlie 
stage they were able to fmd. '^Where would you go to get something like this',^" Here again, every 
lime we give them the opportunity to choose, they arc setting their gears in jnotion and they are 
having to make choices and think and [uoject what tliey would do, I liey are helped to plan and 
to Icvirn to plan, I hen we ask. "Can you tell what this was beforcf Witi^ (he chains it is very 
iiUeu:.tmg because they say *slcel/ usually this word is in their experience. Then you begin to 
explore other possibilities. "Well, what may not be steel?" and "What else coidd this be?" These, 
ot course, are the on-going things which we've jncntioned many times before anel it doesn*t 
happen all at once. S^)nictimes tliese chains, for exajnpic, would be put away after a very brief 
experience and brought out again after a trip to the neighhoiiiood. Last year I worked in a school 
wl.cre nearby a new liousing development was going u[\ and there were many chains in use. So 
again and again as the children experienced a crane working or a man hauhng things, we brought 
out the kit of chains and they related it to tlie new experience, extending their knowledge, and 
scemg how one of our chains iiiight be hookeil togethei in the same manner that the chain they 
had seen used that day was hooked. 

We try to encourage tlic teachers to be very careful not to limit the children to their own 
educational background. In other words, we have to keep our dojrs open and our responses open 
because cliikircn may come up with something that we haven't iliought of; we try to keep the 
v-lnklren turned on a.nd !iot sluU off w ith res[Mjnises such as, "No. tnat is not tlie answer.'' In other 
wordN, whatever they say about somelliing. we try to explore to find out their background 
cxperijnce wliicli iirnvidcd llic frame of reference they lisc. 

In tiymg {u get this kit together to bring up here on the [ilaiie, I was somewhat limited with 
ueigiu and was trying cut out scmuc i^f the things. I had it all spread out on the table and there 
were two S year nlds in U)y home. One of Ihcni said. "What have you got al! that stuff togetiicr 
for?" I said. C\ni ynu ihmk i)\ a reascMi wdiy I winild jnit il together?'' These children have an 
extrcmeh traditional classroorn and they have very little choice, even in the kind of paper they 
arc going lo draw on. Sv) tiicy looked al the thmgs, they looked at them pretty cateiully, and one 
ol the chdilren said. " I hey arc all made in tlic factory/' 1 said. hey are all mostly made in the 
(aclory, ihey are all man-made things, aren't llicv'".'" '1 hadn'l thought of (hat, " l licn the other 
one s;Md. " 1 licy are things the clnKlren in your classroom h.ivcn't seen/' 1 replied, "Some of them 
they [irobahly liavcn't seen." I hcfi. ^* I hey ;irc all dincicnl shapes," and tlie other, 'Tlicy ha\e all 
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dilYerciU dcsiiins.*' I hen one h^y said, "Well, if yoii look Iheni, Mum, llicy aie all either 
Valentine or C^iristinas because they are red/' I he other cliiUi iiolieed, "liy i-'oliy, eveiytl)iju! 
you have has sonic rod in it IcK^sn't ilT' Here was a very intereslinij thing lo me because these arc 
second gnule youngsters who ha\e had very little experience in using their nKUital gears in tlic 
classroom situation. I tind that lots of our lirsl grade youngsters with many experiences with kits, 
are able to make rather rapid deductions of why things go together. 1 tliink this is paitly what 
we're about. Wc want to iielp tiic children learn to operate iji t!ie world which they will i'acc. 
None of Us know exactly wluit this will be, so our main concern jji the use of these jnatcrials is to 
help tile children be able to change mental gears as the situation demamls. 

1 had a very interesting experience when my youngster was in kindergarten because the 
teacher was a very creati\'c person and did a great deal of (his k.nd of kit leaching. She used a 
magjiclic kil w illi the ehildren. She had many things tiral a magnet would pick up and would not 
pick up. riiese cluldrcn were aHowetl to explore for a lofig time and someone finally reached a 
ciMiclusion and announced proudly, "I know what this is all ab^jut, magnets will pick up every 
kind of nail there is.'' 1 he teacher said, " J his is a very interesting observation/' I he next day in 
the kit were copper nails. Iherc were no comments, they were just there. When the ehildrcji 
began to explore, this put a situatioiial demand on them to reorganize their tliinking and to 
adjust to somctlnng they had pretty well decided was fact the day before, But what had \sorked 
yesterday was certainly not appropriate when the copper nails were added. 

I tiiink in a sense tliis is what we're about in the use of these kits. 1 he door is witlc open in 
what we use, but again as Dr. \Vet/c! pointed tuit, it's l\ow wc use il that must he consistent and 
open-ended in a way that children can respond freely and within their own experiential back- 
ground. 



Speaker: l)r Wel/el. 



In our closing minutes IM Hke to say just a couple of words about what w^c might call 
implementation of this program, that is. lunv this program is organized or becoming organized in 
sixty-eight classrooms with sixty-eight different teachers ami under a variety of administrative 
conditions, 

TIk "ole of the program assistant which these twi^ individuals represent, and there arc about 
nine altogether in the prograiii, can't be over-emphasized, flic program assistant, as Mrs. Weaver 
pointed out, is the chcmgc agctit. Siie is tiie individual wlio canies tlic program into the class- 
room. Any attempt to implement new ideals \u a new program must really attend to the process 
by which this is done. We don't and I don't think we will in tiic near future, try to wrap this all 
up in a manual which is put in the mail and sent out a teacher to open up. We try to provide a 
clKinge agent, an individual who can work with the teache*. I don't mean telling licr wdat to do 
and telling her how to do it, but working with her in evolving this kiml of classrooiu. The whole 
process is an exploratory one. Iherc are variations, if you came to look at tfie sixty-eight 
classrooms, you would sec sixty-eight variations. 1 licre arc certain essences that we work very 
luird to hold ttie same, the idea! of centers, tlic ideal ol' exercising these skills in a variety of ways, 
and so on. But tiic w viy tiie classrooms are aelualiy organized and set up piiysically and run would 
be highly variable. 

DilTerent teachers are at different stages of development, The teachers, thciiiselves, ccnitribute 
lo the developmciit of ideas, w this is what 1 referred lo earlier in the idea that you don't 
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JUSr Ikivc ;i program, llic [MOL!i\nii as^istunl's is not lo impose a program on a tcachor, or 
impose proirraiiis in Iho i^Lissrooin. It is to holp Ihc Icdchor, iicr aeliniiiislralors, lo help the 
evolution ot j>rograii\s, lielj^ Uwm feeJ into proiirains and to develop new ideas, new ways of 
working artnind this e^>re b.isic prineii^les whieli we hope to leah/e IVoin our rationale, it is lor 
this reason we dun'l have a given >iet ol" materials or a giveji set oi imposed teaeher beliaviois. 

You've been aw extremely kind and attentive audienee losil lor virtually two soliil iiours. We 
appreeiate your attention and wall be haj^py lo answer any questions thai we can. 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 6, 1968 
MORNING SESSION 



C D-C liairman: Dr. lector Cnnipanelli, Cliief, Special lidiication 
Section, Branch of Pupil Personnel Serv ices, 
Division of hdiication, Ihireau of Irulian Affairs, 
Washington, D, C. 



liarly chiklhooJ ockicators believe that each child is a whole organism, a unicjue individual 
different from every utiier child, fiarly ctiildhood educators believe that each child responds in 
iiis own way lo leiirnini: stinuili. On this behef, experiences are provided so that each child may 
progress in terms of his own background a^ul abilities, l^arly childhood eduealors believe that 
learning is an integrated experience and that each child takes from any experience only that 
which iuis meaning for him. In any group of randomly selected children, there will be individual 
differences. These differences might be ter/iied natural differences between children and create 
no particuhir concern on the part of society or school. But when the differences are pronounced, 
there may be need for specialized supportive services. I he process of education is not something 
that happens to a ciiild, rather it is the child w ho causes something to happen, and this some- 
thing, this change, can only be optimal if tlie chiKi brings to the learning situation maximum 
readiness in the areas of physical, mental, social and emotiojial developmcjit. To insure sucli 
readiness at the pre-school period, it requires the cooperative ijiteraction of special and sup- 
portive community resources. 

One of these is medical and healtli relative services. 0»'r first speaker this morning will discuss 
ramifications of his professional specialty, with reference to supportive sewices to early child- 
hood education. He is Dr. Angel Reaud, who received his]ned''^:d degree and subsequent training 
at the Havana University School of Medicine with post graduate work in nutrition imd public 
health in the United States, f-or sixteeii years Dr. Reaud was Professor of Preventive Medicine in 
Public Health at Havana University Medical School. He also served as President of the Havana 
Medical Association from U)52 to 1958. He has been with the Division of Indian Health of the 
United States Public Health Service since 1962. At present he serves as Brancli Chief of Com- 
munity Healtli Services and Maternal and Child Health for the Division of Indian Health and 
Washington, D. C. 1 present to ynu Dr. Angel Reaud who will speak to you on the Health and 
Nutrition aspects in a C"oi)iprehersive i arly Childhood Hducatiof^ Pn^gra/j]. Dr. Reaud. 
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HEALTH AND NUTRITION ASPECTS 

IN A COMPREHENSIVE EARLY 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION PROGRAM* 



Spciikor: Dr. Angel Reaucl, Cliicf, Coiiinniiiity He;j!(h Services, 
Division of Iiidinii HcaKfi, U.S. Public Hcallli 
ScPrice, WasUington, I). C\ 



(loocl [iiorniiiL; Lidios and gcnllcjiicn, I did not rcali/o liow tall 1 am until 1 stinted n)y career as 
a public speaker and 1 w is pvil beliind a podiuui so the audienee can usually see my eyebrows and 
some o( my hair but cannot see my whole lace. Usually when I ])ave ti/iK\ i request a little bench 
in order that I miglit stand up on il so that people can sec me. 

1 his mornini! I will try to discuss the responsibilities ol our two agencies: the Division of 
Indian Health ant! the Ikireau of Indian AlTairs in a cojiiprche/isivc pro^aa/ii ot^ health and 
etiucation lor our beneficiaries; setting off these responsibilities and then integrating these 
responsibihties because to separate and not to integrate wovild be elusive of oi^r tin^e and our 
efforts. 

HEALTH SERVICES 

The preschool age has becJi caHed Hie neglected age. J)ur//ig the preschool years, Iiealth 
services ar: usually inadequate, clfiidren are difi'ieull to reach, immunisations are often incom- 
plete, and physical, emotional and social problems may go unrecognized and uncorrected, thtis 
handicapping the child's grovvlli ami development and his adaptation to school. 

in a recent researel^ project in Sovill^i Carolina sponsored by the National Institute of Mental 
HcaltlK the most important [problems uncovered in preschool age children were the following: 
speech difficulties, poor personal iiygiene, dental and medical ])roblems, low initiLitive, too niucli 
or l^H) little curiosity and stunted physicah social and eiuotional development*'^ 

I hese findings emphasi/e once more the importance of the clos<: c^)ordination ol" the efforts of 
teachers and school personnel with those of parents, medical and paramedical personnel, social 
workers, departments of healtlu and community health agencies, ["specially significant is the 
unde^standmg of the interprofessional miture of the school health programs. 

I he educational f)rograin for the Indian children is the responsibility of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs; the health care of tlie Indiaii beneficiaries is the responsibility of the Division of Indian 
Health. In the cojiiprehensive educational program for tlie Indian children the efforts and activ- 
ities <}f lK>th agencies, the Bureavi and the Division, have to be closely integrated since successful 
education relies upon good health and good health relies upon successful education. 

*i'rc\t ntcti lo the Conference on Hu>mn f>e\ eh)pment and Vomprehensive f arly Childhood fidtu ation. or^i^dnized by the Hureait 
i)f fnJion AJJdirs f)h ision of I JueJti'jfi. Albuquert^ue, \es\' Mexico March 6, /V6.y 

**Rep*H't to the Surgeon Ceneral MM!. Week enJim: September -S. }*^f\7. 
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Health siipervKsioa in llie proscliool ytNirs In addition to its intrinsic value, health. supci\ision 
is impoilanl because numy cidUihood dis abhtig illnesses, InUh physical and cinotionah have their 
origin in infaiKy or (he preschool ai:e. Health sendees for ehddret^ of school age are part of a 
continuunj oT child health supervision he^Liinning in inlaTK-y and eMendinii through adolescence, 
l:lt'ective lieahh supeivisio.^ tor chiUhen ilurnig the years iKdore enlcring school would help 
considerably to get tlieni ready lor sehool and reduce tl^e extent ol lhe need for school health 
seiviccs tor children in the first year of school. Kecogni/ing the importance of tlie preschool 
years, the American Academy of Pediatrics' Connnitlee on Indian Health reconunerided (May 
1967) llie following: 

"Since the proper ]>laeenicnt of students, and ihe stalfijjg, faciJilies, and instructions 
necessary for students arc contingent upon health status of the student, the Com- 
mittee reeonnnends that the Oivision of Irulian Health exercise continuous liealth 
supei^ision and suiveillance over benefieiary chiUlren prior to entry into sehool and 
that they provide a complete health assessment and examination of the child prior to 
entering school." 

Basic divisions o( the school health program I he sehool health program ineludes numerous 
activities in which many diflcre/it persons participate. I'or coiivcniencc, the program is com- 
monly divided, and this applies also to the preschool program, into three interrelated parts; 
Health education, healthful school livi/]g and school health seiviccs, In actual practice the various 
parts merge: scliool health services cenUribute to health education and liealthtul school living; 
healtld'ul school living becomes possible when school health sendees provide a healthful environ- 
ment: health education encourages healthful living and utih/es school liealtli seiviccs for educa- 
tional purposes. Nevertheless, this division is useful ft)r focusijig atteiitioji on some specific 
aspects of the wliole program und setting responsibilities lor action. In tfie coinpreiiensive educa- 
tional program for the Indian children it may said that tlie responsibility for providing school 
health seiviccs rests primarily upon the Division of Indian Health: teachers and other school 
personnel have a cooperative role. The Bureau ol Indian Affairs is responsible for the health 
education component of the program. It isplamied and conducted by teachers with consultation 
from physicians, dentists, nurses and other members of the health teams and it is an integral part 
of the curriculum, llealthtul school Hving that embraces all efforts to provide physicvd, emotional 
an<.i social conditions w}]ich are beneficial to the health and safety of pupils, is a conuiion 
responsibility of both the Bureau and the Division. It includes ttie provision of a safe and 
he '^tliful physical environment, the organization of a heafthful school day, and the cstahlishnient 
of interprofessional relationships favorable to mental health. 

"I his presentation is concerned primarily with the health services component of the school 
health program, and specifically, of the preschool health program for the Indian childrcji. Before 
going farther, let me say at this point, that an objective of the Division of liulian Heaith is lo have 
every Ifuiian child a healthy child when he ctiters school. 

School health services I he Joint C nnnnittee on Healtli Problems in luiucation of the National 
Hducation Association and tlie American Medical Association defines Sehool Health Sciviccs* as 
follows: "Sehool health services are the proceduies carried out by physicians, nurses, dentists, 
teachers and others to appraise, p.rolect aiul proinotc ttie health of the students and school 
personnel. Such procedures are designed to a) appraise the health status of children and school 
personnel; b) to counsel children, teachers and parents for the purpose of helping pupils attain 
needed treatment or for arranging school progr^mis in keepifig with their abilities: c) lo help 
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prevent coniiminical^lc Jiscusl's; lI) to provide <.*niorgcncy care tor injury ut sudden sickness; e) to 
(>roinote opliiuum sanitary coiuiitioiis and to provide [Proper sanitary facilities; and I') to protect 
arul promote the healtti (M' school personnel." 

1 he lollowini! is a sununary of the appraisal, preventive and remedial aspects of the school 
i\ealll\ sei\ices aciiviiies: 

1. A))pr:usal Aspects 

Screening tests weight and height nieasurenients, 

vision, hearing, tuberculin, henioglobin, etc. 

Medical examination. 

Dental exaniinalion. 

1 eachcrs and nurses health assessment, 

2. Preventive Aspects 

(/(Mnmunieable diseases control Inununi/.ations. 

Safety cnviromuenl and safety measures. 

i'roper sanitary facilities. 

(nrsl aid for injuries and sudden sickness. 

f eclmical assistance and consultation in regard to 

the content and evaluation of health subject 

matters used in teaciiing. 

3. Remedial Aspects 
i'ollow up scivices, 
Health counsehng, 
Correction of remediable defects, 
i'ractitioners physicians, dentists sendees. 

.A])praising the pnpil health Usually the term, health appraisal or health inventory, is applied 
to the systematic efforts that evaluate pupil health through use of (a) teacher obsewations, (b) 
screening tests, (c) Health histories, and (d) medical and dental examination. In some instances 
ilK'se procedures will be supplemented by psychological tests and examinations. 

( ertain procedures to evaluate health are required by law i]i some states. Although legal 
provisiv>ns must be met, they usually en^body only minhmun requirements, A better progran) 
results from loial activ^ns based on locally determined ncetlsand resources. 

Members of .i grvnip formulating .\ program to a[>praise pupil health are likely to have different 
views concerning its purposes. One may think it is primarily concerned with physical health; 
another that its greatest value is in relation to emotional iiealth. The cl-^ssrooiri teaciier niay 
considci that the program is designed to help him learn the iiealth assets and liabilities of his 
pupils, u hereas the physical educaicu considers it a means lor determining pupil fitness to engage 
in varii>us physical activities, and the health educator bcheves it is a means of providing a valuable 
educational experience, i lie physician and dentist will righltully focus their attention on the 
diagnostic as[>ect of appraisal procedures w hile the principal may be concerned primarily w ith the 
procedures' contributions to [nipil edueation. Actually, appraisal procedures are multiphasic or 
multipurpose in nature; they satisfy a variety of needs. 

Screening procedures Screening procedures should start in the preschool age so tliat damaging 
conditions can be brought under control while still amenable to treatnient. Althougli not diag- 
nostic, screening procedures, like tl^e teachers' obseivations, ''screen out' those who need further 
attention. I'hcy arc performed l^y teachers, nurses or technicians and may uncover health prob- 
lems not identified b\ obseivation of pupil ap[>earance or bcha> ior. 

Numer»)Lis screening tests arc available. It) the Indian preschool health program, the following 



cnc roi|uircJ; iiUMsurciDcnls ot wciiihl jiid hoiiihl; vision ;uui hoarinv: k'sts: ;ind lubcrculin (csl. 
with cIk'sI \-ray ot positivo rciiclois ami follow-u[) of their close coDlacls. Olhcr scrcLMiiiiii 
procciiiircs siuh lis incasuicnicjit ol" hcjuog^obin lovol aiv optional. 1 rachoina dcloction is a jniisl, 
parlictilarly in tlio Southwest ami is coiuluctcd as a pari of tiiu incdual examination or through 
specially or»'aiii/ed trachoma lean\s, 

Weighing and measuring is a procedure usually c<urclated with health cLiuealion related to 
physical growth and the factors that affect growth, (iood practice is to weigh and ipeasure pupils 
three tunes during the school year. Comparison of niejsurcnients among pupils how ever, sliould 
be discourageil. laiiphasis should be placed on the individuality of each pupil vind oi^ the vari- 
ations among his previous measurements. Pupils should compete with their own past records of 
growth, and only incidentally with others. Physiological development may vary five years or 
more among those of the san\e chronological age and rate of growth is not constant. Interest 
aroused in pupils wlien tliey are weighed and measmed can be used to help them increase their 
understanding of how grcnvtli takes place and what factors inlluenee it. 

Sight and hearing are of particular concern. The educational reasons are that these two senses 
need to be functioning at optimum level if the child is to make ful! vind comfortable use of his 
educational opportunities. The medical reasons are that the most Irecjuent sight and hearing 
problems of childhood have their onset in the first year of life when they are most susceptible to 
treatment, and tend to get worse and more dilTicult to correct as time goes on, lingering through 
childhood to become permanent defects carried into adult life. In the United States all races, it is 
estinuitcd that one oiU of every five school children has defective vision and one out of every 
twenty-five is hard of hearing. 

The liigh incidence ot* tuberculosis among the American Indians (six times higher than the 
incidence for the U.S. population all races) makes necessary the inclusion of the tuberculin test in 
tlie Indian school liealth program. It is the policy of the Division to conduct annua! tuberculin 
testing of all children attending b'ederal schools, those found {Positive receive a chest \-ray 
examination, f or the Young positive reactors, a chemoprophylactic piogram is initiated and a 
t\3llow-up examination of the contacts is conducted. 

Follow-up services It is imperative that wherever screening is done, there are arrangements for 
subsequent diagnostic examinations and needed medical or dental care if the screening and 
diagnostic examinations are to yield desired defect correction, 

in the U. S,, in generak provision of medical and dental treatment is :\ function of private 
practitioners of medicine and dentistry, not of schools. School health sen'ices identify health 
problems and call parents' attention to conditions requiring treiitmenl, ( he parent then takes the 
pupil to the family physician or dciilist. Itiose unable to afford such services are referred to 
community agencies designated to provide treatment to the needy. 

In the huiian health program the Division of Indian fleaith has the responsibility of providing 
for the American Indians and Alaska N Uives, in addition to the conventional school and pre- 
school health sei\ices ui the bureau of Indian Affairs school system, complete medical anil denial 
caie: preventive, therapeutic and rehabilitative. 

riie importance of early detection and correction of defects before starting school is con- 
stantly emphasized in the Division of Indian Health. Indian cliildreii after the first year of life 
usually are in need of booster iinmuni/ations to maintain the protection acquired in infancy. 
C lironic inl\x^tions not amenable to biological prophylaxis, such as impetigo and trachoma are 
prevalent among preschool Indian children, the latter limited m extension to the Southwest. 
Deiiilitating ear and eye diseases increase tiie need I'or corrcclioi; id lK\iring defects and siglit 
conseivation. Orthopedic and other cosmetic and functional difficulties such as cleft pahile and 
liarehp, missing front teeth and disfiguruig defects from burns or other accidents are not infre- 



quenl Lnhonii preschool liuliaii chiKlicn and lotiuirc conwiioii bcloic the child enters school 

In the aire iiroup three to live years, six decayed teeth per clnld were louiui aiiiojie 12,191 
Indian ciiiidren esaniined in Vy . PUW. In addition, in liie groLi[i examined lil'teen ^K^rceiU oHlie 
males afid sixteen percent of the feiuates i^id incipient peridoiUal diseases aiu! three percent ol" 
hoih had iiuilOwClusion requiimi! tieatiucnl. 

lanotionaj and behavioral conditions and jnilrilional LicHciencics are such iijiportanl health 
problems among preschool children (hat 1 will ct)nsider them at some length. 

Meiual inul cniutiuna! heulth of cJiildren A school health program that does not include 
attention to inental health is incomplete, l oday in many population centers, iIk^ schools report 
emotional disturbances and Ixdiavior disorders as the most common health problem. A nuiiiber of 
studies liave shown that when cliildren get into serious difficulties, the unset can usually be 
traced back to carls chihihood. 

MciUal and physical health cannot be ^epar.^led; cacli is one aspect of total health. Some 
mental heallli illness is caused by such piiVNical factors asendocrii\e disturbances, inborn error of 
melabolism and delectable or undetectable injury to tlie brain or nenous system. Conversely, 
p)i\ sical illness nuiy be caused, aggravated or prolonged by mental or emotional complications, 

I'molionjl and behavioral problems are intensified among the Anu'rican liuiiansby the strug- 
gle bctueen cultures, bducators and members of the healtli team nave to overcome the pr(Uilems 
associated with the change in the cultural pattern of tliese people. Among Indians the conditions 
tfiat predispose to emotional and mental instability are aggravated by the Indian's struggle for 
rccognitioij and self-sufficiency ii^ a new sv>cial sctu[\ 1 he tiansitiijn from the old and secure 
Indtai^ culluie to tlie competitive and aggressive Anglo society sometimes presents ui^sur- 
mountabie obstacles to the Indian inind, thereb\ increasing the need Tor the mejital health 
Cv)nuHincnt in child guidance and counseling and demand ingenuity in the development of 
metliods to prevent further traumii {^) the growing child. 

It is extremely important to identify the vulneral^le clnld before the svinploms of mental or 
emotional problems become too serious. C ertain indications of emotional problems are readily 
obse liable by teachers. 

lantUional, Diagnostic and and Counseling C linics, and I prefer to use this title rather than 
Psychiatric Clinics staffed by i^sychivttrists, psychologists and social workers are lirsl class tools 
in a scIh)o1 mental health program, In gejicral terms, school and/or preschool jnental health 
seivices should be designed: 

1. l o promote positive mental health in all chiidrci] 

2. l o prevent emotional disturbances 

3. io help pupils witli emotional problems 

NUTRITION 

Nutriliun and nutritional problems (lood tiutritioi^ is essential for gouil healtlh Nutrition 
directly af fects growth, develoj^ment. reproeluction, \vclld>eing and the piiysical and mental con- 
dition of tlie individual. Health depends upon nulrition and tola! healtli is such a basic fact of 
health knowledge that it needs no further elaboration except in the following remarks concerning 
the relationship of nutritioii and intellectual potential, 

bor years it has been known that the eleficicJicy of some nutrients, for instance thiamine or 
niacin, is associated with emotional or mental derangements. I he psychotic manifestations of 
pellagra are well kjiown ifi medicine. It also has been known for a long time that stujited growth 
tiue to niahuitntit)n during childhood is aii irreversible process in later life. It was slunvn niapiy 
years ag(^ that the mei]tal age of undernourished children is lower than their chronological age 
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ulul liiat tliis iiap is i\hIu>.\\1 wliCii IIk' lui tritioiial coiulilioiis aiv iiiipiovcd, New in tlio tiohl o\' 
nutriliviii is the iziovvins.^ <.^vk1cik\* sii'^uosliiii! a iclalioiisliip I-jcIvvwmi iiKilnulrilioj) and iiU'Jilal 
a'tarJali(Mi, "l lic iccoiiiiiiioii iIkiI Lnuli.'i noiirisliCLl chiklscii may >.'ii5oriic rnun cliiklliuoU lackiiiii 
<ibi!ily lo ]ca<.-li [\w\\ lull i\"iKiiv- iiU(."lk\"Uial putcjHijl inln)di)c>.'N a new and perhaps a rrkititcnini' 
nolo inln lik'orics of national Llovclopnicnl." 1 his was vsiilicn by Akni 1). Bohj in an arlicic llial 
apfK'arcd jcoonlly in I'lnoiL'n AjTair> n)a^i!a/iiK\ J 1)0 vicious oyolo ol nialftutrition, jncnlal rolar- 
dalion, n[ionH>toN'ahility and [HivoMy altVcls pool coimtrics as well as povorly strickon minorities 
in n^oro alTkionl societies. 

l ium a practical starulpoink the school is concei ned with two types ol' nutritional prohlenis: 
obesity and tieficiency liiseases. While obesity is an individual or tatnily affair, deficiency diseases 
may affect the individuak the lajnily, the ctijnmunity and the wjjole couiUiy. I or this reason 
they will he discusscLl at some lenL::lh in llie folknvini: paraiiraj^hs. 

Dolicieiicy disoiises The teim "deficiency diseas^'' indicates a physi<Mouic dysfunction due lo 
an in>ufricicncy al t!,c tissue level of one, and usually nuu*e than one nulritioiial factor necessary 
t'or hcaltli and w ell heiiii:, 1 he dericiency may be primary or secoiukiry (condilioned). 

Causes of deficiency diseases I'riincUy deficiencies arc due to inadequate intake of nutrients 
In reason oi kick c/i" food (poverty, regional factors) oi' lack of education to select the proper 
foi)ds. SccoUilviry deficiency diseases tnay he due to: 

a) failure of absorption, e.g.. diarrhea and other 

LMslro-intcst inat diseases, 
h) ijnpajred utili/alion and slora::e, c.l'., liver 

diseases, ifiborn error of metabolism, 
c) increased rcquircnienls. c.l'., f>regnancy, 

lactation, uro wth. tever. 
d l excessive excretion, e.i!., nephrosis. 
Il is oiivious tiial the priina'A' deficiency diseases are not only of medicinal importance; they have 
also etlucatioUvd. economic, social afni political implieatiim. 

Nutritional deficiencies among Indiiin children (uoss malnutrition of the kwa liiorkor, 
beriberi or pelkiiira type of disease is rare among Indian children, but mild and evei; modenite 
nutritional ilcficiciK'y exist m greater numbers Ukui is commonly supposed. Primary deficjencics 
atui deficiencies seecuulary [c diarrhea are the most frequent ctioloi^ical entities. 

Matu' beneficiaries, especially prenatal patients, mtants and cluidren. suffer Ui)iu nunitional 
deticiencics. A large numi>er o( the pediatric adnn!.sio]is to hosj^tals show siiuis of tnahuilrit ion. 
priinars or coniliiioned, wliicii occur most fre([uently in clnklrcn (d prcsciiool age <ur1 arc more 
severe and damagmi^ under one year oT ai^v /\mofig the Navajos jl is eslimated that twelve 
percent of infants hospi(ali/ed have anemia of the iron d\:li(.-i^'i]^-y tyf^e. In ge/ieiak there is Idlle 
understanding in the Indum or ,\laska N;ilive family o\ the rekit ion (d I'ood to liealth, grow th or 
disease. Diet histories taken by public health ruUritionists support the m^pression ol Other protes- 
sional slatT tlial the Indian diets are generally iruideqULile: high m CvUbohydrate and tat; low i:^ 
[>n)tein, ealciiun, iron and Vitaim'ns A and 

Keeonimended dietary allowances fi^r |)resehool children and level of income of Indian and 
Vlaskii Native families I he i ood and Nutrition Hoard ol the National Reseaicf^ (Aumcil leconi- 
mended in 1^^(>3 the lollow ifig dietary ahowances for ctiildren thice to six years c)| ai,'e: calories. 
1 ()()(): protein. 40 gfu; calcium, O.S gni; wnn. 10 mg; thiamine. OJ'i nrij; nbollavin, 1 mg: fu;icu). I 1 
[ug. viscnrluc acid. 50 mg, vitamin A. ^500 units: vitamin I), 400 units. 

Well over two-thirds of {\w Indian and .Alaska iKuieficiaries reside (m land will) mareinal or no 
ectniornic potential or in areas w here cmploymcJU op])oj [unities , ire limited to occasional sea- 
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soiial work. 1 tic Bureau of Intiiaii Affairs reports that tlic avcrago annual income for a typical 
rescivation family (live to six nicnibcrs) is between Si 500 and SI 700. ihis i^> barely one-luilf the 
family income of S3000 cojisiJered as a "poverty line'' for the nation. 

It is virtually iinpossibtc for fainilies with income al this level to have nutritionally adequate 
diets W'itliout substantial supplementation of what tlieir limited financial resources will provide. 

Tou.ird solving (lie nutritional problems of the preschool Indian children I he problcin of 
adequate nutrition is different from other licalth problems. It is vast in its ramifications as it 
uivolves such diverse issues as crop produelion programs, farm niacliinery, fertilizers, manpower, 
food preservation, transportation distribution and storage, proper food preparation, level of 
income, and nutrition education, it is evident that such problems cannot be solved by any one 
agency. 

Die nutritional problems ol the Indian families cannot be separated fron^ other socio- 
economic problems of the .American liuiians. Housing, employment and income are closely 
intertwined w ith health, food arid education. lUit we cannot wait for the total solution of all the 
problenjs coiifroiuing our beneficiaries to undert.ike action on so)ne UT^<:ni and remediable 
needs. Imprv).cment of tiie nutritioiial status of the preschool Indian children can be attained 
with a threc-[)ronged approacii: 

1) Social assistance to make an adequate diet available to Indian families whenever the taniily 
income is unable to provide such a diet. United vStates Department of Agriculture donated 
(commodity) foods have made a significant contribution to the diets of the Indian l^amilies 
who receivei! tlicfii. UnfortLinately, not ail Indian families in need of help are reached by the 
program. Indiaii and Alaska Native children ciuollcd in kindergarten classes and Head Start 
programs si\ould ivave the benefits of some type of feeding program. Like the school lunch 
program this may provide the one good meal of the day for the cliild. l:vcn when donated 
foods are distributed in the maximum quantities permitted and added to other food 
resources of the family, there is no insurance that an adequate diet for any family member 
will result, fhe preschool child will be competijig for footi with other members of the family 
unit and may not fare as well as his siblings. This is anotlier reason to favor a feeding program 
in Mead Start and khidergarten. 

2) lAlucation of pupils and their parents in the proper selection of foods. It must be realized, 
however, that modification of dietary practices cannot be accomplislied overnight, lulucation 
of the pupils is a task of the school program. Education of their parents is the task of the 
Division of Indian Health nutritionists and dietitians as part of their family-centered educa- 
tional programs. 

3) l-arly diagnosis and proini^t treatment of specific deficiency diseases in infants and preschool 
children. This is the responsibility of the health team of the Division of Indian Health. 

The total child and the team approach I hc sciiool health program approaches the child as a 
wlu)le, including his physical, mental, emotiiMval and social grow th and development. 

Unfortunately, there is no one test at [^resent that wilt evaluate the whole or total chikL 
including liis physical, mental, emotional and physical n^akeup. tV^riodic inventory and evaluation 
by the physician, using all available material, are the best means under the circumstances. The 
rate of progress can be determined by a comparison of previous surveys and is most valuable. 

C\>ncerning the physical aspects of a child, it u liclpful to make comparisons with standard 
height and weight cliarts or. as niany prefer, to use such methods as Welzers grid. Roentgeno- 
grams of thi,' wrists and hands reveal the skeJetcd age and progress, I he clinician may also want to 
consider !h; amount of subcutaneous lal and muscul ar development. lUit no one type of exam- 
ination or measurement tells all. 
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For metitul ami cnuitioruil i^valuatioiu charts mhI tests arc helpful in assessing pcrfornuincc and 
behavior, A number of intelligence tests have been devised for children, but below five years of 
age the information obtained is less reliable than after that age. I'or the evaluation of emotional 
progress, projective personality tests, such as the Rorschach, may be useful. But many of tliese 
tests have to be adapted to the needs of the Indian schuol program and their reliability evaluated 
before drawing valid conclusions. 

At preseiit, a combination of the subjective opinion of a trained physician who uses his clinical 
judgment and insight iiUo tlie child; tlie parents and their environment; the obsen'ations of 
teachers; and tlie results of all the objective tests and other findings available, provide the most 
reliable evaluation o!" the total chikh 

Many agencies and individuals in the comnuinity share the responsibility of protecting and 
improving the health of the school children. l eamwork is necessar>' if tlie greatest possible results 
arc to be acliieved. School heallh serviees need to be conducted in consort with the other parts of 
the school health program ami with the total school program. Clearly defined and frequently 
used channels of communications will improve coordination. And tinaliy, a comprehensive health 
program for students requires the services of the entire health team. Mie team approach cannot 
be overcmphasi/ed. 

In the fertile field ot" education, tiu coinnioii task of both agencies, the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs and the Division of Indian Health, is to develop, coordinate and implement policies and 
procechires that will help the Indian children to gro\e into young men and women, physically 
strong, mentally sound and socially useful; capable of living an elYective and eiijoyable life. 
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CtvCluhniunr. Mr. Venion W Shook. Chief, School Social 
Work Scclion, Branch of Fupil Pers^Muiel, 
Division of Hcliicatioii, Uiirc;ui of liuiian 
Affaiis, Washingtoi^, U. C\ 

I hank you. Dr. RlmikI. 1 think thai incrc is no question in oai niinJ that you share with us 
the belief that this soeiely's greatest asset is our ehiUlren. t am impressed witli two things among 
many olliers in your sjH'ceh: i'irsl you liave uiulerseoreii the teim 'comprehensive' wliicl] is in !he 
title of this conference; sccondSy. yoo have impressed me greatly with the many faceted aspects 
of a good tieallh pr(.»gram Lind its importance to a successful education juogram, I know more 
than ever before llic need tor us at! to work together closely to a common end a successtul early 
childhood experience in education. I hank >ou. 
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SOCIAL. SERVICES IN A COGVIPREHENSIVE 
EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 

PROGRAiVi 



Speaker: Dr. Ira Ciibboiis, Director, Social Sewices. 

Project Head Start, Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Wasliington, 1). C. 



I hank you very nuich Mr. Shook, l.adics uul gciUlcmoii I am vlm v jiratcrul to Mrs. Jcsscii for 
the irn ilatiot) lo sjK'ak vou this iDorninii alnnit such an iiii[iortant sul^jccl as Social Scivicos in 
a C oinprchensivc Harly ("liildhooj luiucation Program. As I hslciicil to Dr. Kcaiui. it seemed that 
you may not find it necessary to have a second sj^cech because he L»avc us enough food for 
thought to spend the rest of the day mulHng over and kicking aroujul. I am sine that you will 
discover in his remarks many of the same things I am going to be talking about, i he only 
contribution I could make would be to rc-emphasi/e sojne portion oi" his idoiis. i suspect that 
because a lack of experience in social seiYices per se, he did not emjihasi/e that component. lUit, 
1 like the spirit in which he presented his coiicern tor this whole program. 

I think it is very important for us to understand what is meant by a comprehensive social 
service prt^gram, ( would like tiso to take tliis opportunity to say that it was a real pleasure when 
I met with Dr. Reaud and others in preparation for this [larlicular program which represents the 
beginrufig ^)f tny work with the Mareau of Indian A!fair>. 

Wiien we talk about a comprehensive social service program, I'm thinking about a fair.ifv- 
ceiUercd protrjin. All loo often \\hat we think oi is the chiki and what happens to the chila in 
Head Start, instead, v/e hkc to think about the whole juogram as a family-centered program, not 
just ciiucaiion tor the child. As a matter of fact, in regard to education, 1 would like to provide* 
ycni ^vilh my way of {ocjking at it. (ioing back to its I.atin roiU, educo means to lead out of, it 
does not mean to WW up as one fills up a jug. but rather to lead out of the person that w!i ch is 
within him. Willi tliis kind of an idea, uc can belier see its relatedness to a faniilyw^Mitereil 
program, we visuah/e al once the kind of a program we ought to have, t.ducation begins in the 
tamily. Ami in that program, the social sciviees slunikl sewe, as for example, the kind of mortar 
one puts around bricks to liokl them together and tlicrehy constructing a wall. In oiuer wonls, 
social seivices could be conceived of as those intcgntive activities in the Head Start juograni 
whicli tend to hold the whole wall of family liviiig together, to support it and to strengthen it. We 
can see this as Dr. Reaud talked ahovU the health needs of tiie child and that of liu" teacher and 
celucation, when we talk about the community and its coneern or the concerns it ought to have 
for tlie child and his famiK, we see social sciAices inlerminjjhng and iMingiiig together those kinds 
of activities of specialists ^\ hich tend to strengthen the family as a whole unit. Social services are 
developed through policy-making. New this i> wluit is iieccssary lor building a comprehciisive 
program. We are after the mtegration, as Dr. Reaud >aid. of seiAiccs for the whole family as a 
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family, and tlicn tor several viroups of fainilies in tlic coniiiuniily as tlic coiiiiiiunity. The social 
seivico needs of the child arc in reality ecMnnumity needs. 

I would like to luulerscore his mention of the iin[Hniancc of mental health because, to niy 
mind, the programs that wc have lor cluldren before entering school, fornud school, really 
represents an opportunity [bi Ihch, to learn how to live. ITiese years should not necessarily be 
given to learning the alphabet alone, the abc's and the U,3/s because tliis world of ours is 
becoming much more complex, We have a trenuMidous task in learning about human relatio»:s. 
this is the area in whicli the social worker can be heljiful. 1 suspect that there are many 
contributions he can make. One sei\'ice that the social worker otters is in getting people to 
eomnuniicate with one another. I his is perhaps to niy mind anyway, one of the most ijuportant 
of things because you can educate a chiUI very well; you can bring out all of his intellectual 
qualities and still fiiui him a mistit in this society. Now, with ail of the problems that we have, wc 
cannot alforti to neglect helping people to loarn to live meaningful lives with other people. Wc 
need, therefore, in early childhooil education to stress the opportunities for leaning to live, how 
to get along with other people, with his parciits, with adults and with tliose in authority. This 
recjuires a sense of self-direction, selt'-esteem and sensitivity to others essential to achievement of 
positive mental health. Mental health is tlie feeling of well-being which helps the individual to 
nuiintain desirable human relations. 

I his means that we must uniierscore our entire program with mental health inteivention, so 
that the individual can have a feeling of well being about himself It is only when one can feci 
well about himself that therefore he can extend to other people the same kind of courtesy. For, 
if one is fiustrated, is frightened and full of fear, he cannot be expected to extend to others the 
feeling of welM>eing because he doesn't have it himself. Another, it would seem to me, (hat social 
workers caii help with, would be helping the staff and parents with understanding the meaning of 
mental liealth inter\'ention and the constriction of prograiii activities to make it possible, 

But let us look for a nunule at what we think of as social work. In this instance, I suspect tlial 
in these new programs such as Head Start, F-oliow Through, we need a reco/isideratioii of what 
we mean by social work aiul social sewices. Since the begiiuiing ot the industrial revolution we 
liave been living in an industrial-technological society and haV'? regarded the people who need 
economic help as expendables. 1 hey are not treated a^ a part of our major concern. In this 
reaped we approach consideration ol their needs on a crisis basis. It is when the fire is lighted and 
tlie family is burnt out that tiic community will rush, not alone with lire fighters, but the whole 
community is there to lenil a lunuh Ihe lire may have been caused hy some old oil stove. Tlie 
family next door also has an oi! stove and live in as wretched a condition but it just didn't happen 
that Hiey liad a lire this l»nie So we do not pay attention to that I'amily; we circumvent that 
family and all other fanulics who are not in a crisis situation. It is only when a crisis occurs 
that we then provitie a battling ram and put all ol' our money and all of our concerns into 
provisions for them. But this is only one way of looking at life in a great industrial and techno- 
logiCvjl society. In so tar as production ol goods is concerned, we act as if people are expendables. 
When they arc not really contributing t(^ productioji it is not important for us to consider them. 
We tend to consider pecjple only dnrii^g their productive years. If you're too young to produce 
then you become expendable. I hat\ the kind of attituiie we have in an industrial society. I his is 
referred Ic^ as social darwimsm. 

Well, \\\ like to suggest another p<issd)ilily that c^ndd be describeil as cUi institutional arrange- 
ment. ,An institutional arrangement is that which Dr. Kcaud des<.*nbed when lie said tiiat ahead of 
tiuK' yuu expect cliitdren will be sick, you expect thai (!wy will need nutrition, you expect tluU 
they will need to gr<>v/ vUul dcvelo[\ so that dcvclojmicnta! prrAisions are preparctl ahea^.1 of lime 
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with the expoctatiori that if and whcii those provisions ;iro needed, they are available. Under that 
eondition we do not have to summon our energies and our concerns in a crisis situation to furnish 
them. They are there because lliey are part of the institutit>nal arrangement, nuich as the school 
is, the church or whatever other institutions we may have ttcvcloped to meet tlK^ growing needs 
of people. 

1 would like to remind you of something tfuit sometimes we overlook. I liat is, in the preamble 
to our constitution there are these words: , . provide for the comn:v ii defense, promote the 
general welfare/' Now what Dr. Keaud and myself are talking about is a concern tV)r the general 
welfare. Could we just take prograin seivices off the shelf of special and just make them general 
so that (iiey may apply to anyone and everyone who have the ueed for seivices? In tliat sense we 
will then be supplying in so many instances, what might be regarded as soeiiil utilities. When this 
building was built, the builders built in the light electricity. It was built in. They did not wait for 
the occupants to come in and say "you know, I would like to have a tittle light." Then the 
biulder would have to go out and ask the electric company to co/ne and nui wiring for the light. 
No, when the building was built, necessary e^iuipments were regar<ied as essential for using the 
buililing an<l they were built in. Can we build in provisions of all kinds of services, in terms of 
social utilities Tor the general welfare? This is what is required of us in a highly technological and 
industrial society. We are stitl using the agrarian approach in an industrial society. That is, every 
man bad his home for his family. Can we move to a larger opj)ortunity for illumination where 
ther is plenty of light for everyone just to turn it on? That is all we ask. This is the kind of thing 
we're looking tor: we. therefore, would like to see social services extending from programs in 
Parent Child Centers through Head Start, through Kindergarten to Follow Through and even 
beyond. Our situation is such that once those of us who have had this kind of experience get 
started, we can see the goals to which we ought to be moving and there is no question but that 
program seiA^ices v/ill move from childhood through to old age. This is the nature of life in our 
socit:ty. Provisions for developmental growth must be an essential part of planning in our 
conununities. 

We need, therefore, to be concerned about human potentialities. That which is within each 
person should be brought out. As a teacher ( have tried this idea several times in class. Students 
discuss in the beginning what they know about the subject under study, Vor it is only after that 
experience that I am able to put anything of significance in. The process of education is such that 
wiien people are filled with something they w^mt to say they rarely ever listen to others talking to 
them. What is said just goes over ratiier superficially. As it was once said, there arc times when 
whatever is said goes from one ear through the other and nothing sticks between. In this kind of a 
society with all of our problems, we cannot afford for people not to listen. 

Micre ar^) some other things 1 think of that are important in terms of social seivices in a child 
development program. It seems to me that the iniagc we have of social work and social workers 
must be changed. Social workers have to help us with that change. We often think of ii social 
worker as a person who enters at the end of the line of frustration and wants to bring in the 
bottle of nulk and the loaf of bread from providers who are probably saying that because in our 
society we reallv donT want you to die before our eyes, we will give you enough so that you can 
survive, not really live. It is tlie social worker who seives as the middleman. Me is not thouglit of 
as a resource but rather as a person who deprives. 

Now this kind of image which we have of the social worker as the middleman is not that 
which should enter into a comprehensive program tor our early childhood education and a 
program of early childhood development. Sociid work and social workers have much more to 
contribute than to fulfill this role, l iiere are some other things that social workers are educated 
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In ill). I Ikivo smnc c\;impk's NcjcijI workers, JtKt I'm talking alH)iU luaiiuati' prolossional sdimjI 
Workers nou. have lu stULly siil\jeets whieli will enable Ihoiii to luive knowledge al>nul luunaii 
behavior, lhal of iiklivukials in ir^terpeisonai relaliaiis and in j^iou|^s. [( seems (o ine lhal iri any 
piv)-jiain il wouM be hel[>Uil lo hvive siieh a person help with Ihe developnieiU of the eurrieulun^ 
lor (he daily aelivilies ol the ehi!vlrei\, I Ikmc are ob>ei\alioiis about individual eliildien and llie 
sniall I'loup whieh should Iv heli^'ul lo the leaeher in buildinij the eui rieukiin. As a nuitter ol" 
Caet. iti planniivj lor the develo[iinenl ol the proi'iaiu the soeial worker, wlu^ not only has sludieil 
luunan development hu\ also those interaetiiig piDeesses in luunan relaUons eaii help to bring 
about positive human relationships on the slalT level as well. The soeial worker eaii help the slalY 
workitu'. with the ehildren and witli the ramihes to undersUuid each other, t here is no (piesliou 
l>ut tlial we regard the family as a group of interacting personalities and it shouk' ^e known thai 
tlie soeial worker ean do family eLHinselling. l*ssentially the members of a family eonstitute a 
group o\ itUeraeling persvM):dities. You are very likely to find Ihe same kind of individual behav- 
ior \\\ the lainily group as you find in other small groups outside of the family. But it is iIkto, 
within the fan\ity. that the eiiild first learns how to regard himself, his own setf-inuige; and, 
therefore, lunv other people look at hini because evei after this as he joins other groups, the 
image he iias of himself is reliUeil to the image whieh he developed in his family, his status 
posilirHi m Ihe family is tlial wl)ieli he eariies as an esse]](ia] part of Ins personality. I he soeial 
v/oiker understands tluit developnienl. The soeial worker ean help also in the training of the 
soeial sei^iee aides both in the (uv-seniee jud in the in-seiviee Iraifii/ig of mefubeis of the staff 
afid the vokuiteers. In .Kldition. the soeial worker di>es have knowledge abe)ut soeial and eulturLit 
differeJKe>, ami we ean expeet the soeiaJ worker lo help us in this regard. Wm see if you exeludc 
these from any possibility tiuit ihe soeial worker lias had Uiis kind of knowledge, you may never 
c'vill on ]\\in for help. 1 he soeial wa>rkej' ean seive also as a resource person tor the staff and he 
comes to know lUiire Jiid more about the eommunity and latnilies in the community. This 
irjforma(i{)n can really be translated into activities within tlie center. I or example, working with 
PvireiUs in all ot' their programs is of the highest [uiority as a social service. SonuTinies we tend to 
di>miss li\o parents and nv^t include them. But, tlk^y are important in any clnkl development 
program. Instead, we may try to work with the child outside of tiie family and w hat we are doing 
is really causing more confusion lor the chi I because liis self-image is lied up with his family arul 
they are lelt out of the program. 1 donT care how [)oor or how ignorant they nuiy be, they are his 
parents, members of his f.unily. I he staff must confront that kind (d situation and learn to work 
Willi the ]>arents. if lids be not sn. you are not going anywiiere. I or exai\iple, the teaelKMs will 
liel[i Ihe child to make two steps today in the classrtjom but lie will be one and a half steps 
baekwaril over nigfit. Ihe teaciier g^ins onedudf a step while she cruild have had the family to 
b'ack the pi'Virani. so liiat tlie child tliat you proviile watli two slcf^s will be back toniorrow with 
two and a h.d! steps because the other half was provided by that fjjnil\ , b\' the kind of supports 
tluit a child is abk' io gol frniti his family. 

Then, there jre s,.>veral lUlier tilings we inigiil mejitioji about tl)is but I ihiiik one of the 
concern^ we shiaild have here IolLiv is where are we going with these in'ograms, where ean the 
suti,d scrvji.es uKike a contjibiilion in these piogran)s.' Well my feeling is, notice 1 said my feeling 
Is. ilial Ihe whole meaning ol thesL' programs go back to the C'hjiiese philosopher, I.aol/e wlio 
lived ]]) the l.^th ( enluiA H.C\. and I para(i!u;(ve the words of tliat 13th CVaUury H.C\. 
philosopher when iic said ^1t is when ihc peopk' cju say we have done this ourselves that you 
really f)ave hvid good leadciship". Nou Huit is where \\ e are g^ung. We have been doing things for 
pe(>[de and even v^dh pc<>ple Ihc liine h*is e^nne in teinis n| j reconsidei<ilinn of our social 
services where ^ve arc really hclfMUg f^eofik' dn thifigs toi- (hemsclvcs. \ow we talk a lot about 
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helping people to help ihomsclvcN uiui halving said thjl, wo sio ahead arul help (Iieiii any\say. Now 
let us take ihal serioDsly lo have people Jo for ll^enjselves. Ntivv this is where Uie soeial seiviee 
aides and the faniihes eoiiie in. People neetl to learn skills lo live in lhiseon\plex world oT chus. 
Soeial setviees and other prolesNionjls can lw\\^ willi this. Not only are there some thiiiiis rainilies 
can do to maintain adequate nutrition that no one else ean lo lor thetn but they are in a position 
to teaefi others these skills aiui know lh;il they will earry l-or example as people learn about 
health and prevention of ilidieallh their eominii to the [physician will be less and less Irecjue/it 
beeause they know how to take eare of themselves. We inust et)me to know that training of 
people so that knowiediJie and wisdom ean be a resource for the every day man and eliild are 
uriicnt needs. 1 hey must develop skills to do for themselves what they really need tt) do in this 
kind of a eomplex world. We are moving up to hii^her thiniis We :ire movint: upon the moon and 
perhaps we eould share our technology and know how about eommuriily sewiecs with the 
ecMumon mail, h has beeji said and riuhtly so that tins is the century of t!)e eonunon man. 
Developmental provisions aie necessary for growth. C'reaovc teadorsliip must be foiuul to 
motnli/c tliem lor social services. 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 6, 1968 
AFTERNOON SESSION 



Chainnan: Alviu VViirreo, liducatitui S^iectalist (Curriculum K 
Studios ami Development Center, Division of 
luliication, Hureau of Inifian Affairs, A!bu(|ucr(|iie, 
New Mexico. 



As a start peihaps it might \w of sohk" value to restate the two objectives of tlus conference. 
We are here to lake aJvantatie of an opportunity to consider, explore arid exchange ideas cd)out 
the olijectives and factors involved in planning, establishing, aiul implcmentine comprehensive 
early childhood education progran)s. 

We are also here to take advantage of the opportuiuly for continued dialogue essential to the 
development of these programs. Our panel hopes to provide 'Mood for thought" that you Jinght 
use when you engage in continuing considerations of this new program. 

We would like to share research findings, to share experiences, to po'mi up pertinent issues, all 
of these intended to supply you with a way to engage in a ''fooJ for thought'' operation. At no 
time shall we try to prescribe or dictate tliouglit. J his shall coinc out of your own deliberations 
and what you do with the give-and-take action that happejis here. Our pattern will at first be tbat 
of a symposium. l:ach person will take approximately ten minutes to present, from his back- 
grouncK carefully selected packages of information which represciit ''food for thought" for you. 
We may tlieri cfigage in a little cross-examination of our own remarks. At this point the pattern ol" 
activities will change and become an open and free forum. We would like to hear reactions from 
some of you people who iiave been listening to the speeches. You may want more information 
from any one of the speakers who are here before you. You may want to fill in some gaps that 
\(Hi tliink are inifK^rtant or you may want to raise new ciueslions. And when all of this is 
recorded in the reporis and given to you, you w iil not only have the words ol" the speakers v^^ho 
were originally designated to speak on the symposiviin platform, but also the very valuable 
information which 1 am sure will con^e from the Hoor. We lio]>e that you vvil] participate to the 
extent of your interest in that phase of llic program. 

Our speakers arc: Mr. Jule Sugarman, Associate Director, Project Head Start, OtTice of 
Economic Opportunity. Washington, D. C.: Mr. IVancis Mckinley, Associate Director, Indian 
luiucatioii Project, f-ar West l.aboratory, Berkeley, California; Dr. W. I^mce Welch, Chief, 
Ouidance and Counseling Section, Branch of Pupil l*ersonnel Sei^ices, Division of Hducation, 
Bureau of Indian Aftairs, Washington, D. C; Mrs. Stella T. I.ee, Hducation Specialist, Shiprock 
Agency, Navajo Area Office, Division of luiucation, Shiprock. New Mexico; and Dr Minnie P. 
iierson, Coordinator of 1-arly Childhood I ducatioji, Hlemciitary and Secondary lulucation, U.S. 
Oflice of liducatioii, Washington. 1). C, 

It is with pleasure that I present Mr. Jule Sugarman, our fust syrnposium member. 
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THE ROLE OF THE PARENT AND 
COIVIMUNITY IN A COMPREHENSIVE 
EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION PROGRAiVl 



Speaker: Mr. Julc Sugarni.m, Associate Director, Project 
Head Start, Office of liconomic Opportunity, 
Washington, IX (\ 



1 am very happy to participate in tlic birth riles of another new i)rot»rain for young children. 
As I was coining out here last night. 1 was recalling tiiat it is just about three years ago to the day 
when Head Staii had its birtii rites, \Vc went through an announcement at liie White House and 
then began speaking around the country about what we originally conceived to be a relatively 
modest program but which very quickly became a very large program. 1 also recalled that when 1 
started talking about Head Start, I was primarily talking about a program for ciiiklren and was 
talking about all the wonderful things that were likel> to happen to young children if they could 
have a Head Start kind of experience. One of the things I think we learned from Head Start is not 
only just what it can da for children, a/ul we found that it can do a great deal for children, but 
what it can do tor parents and what it can do for communities. And I have come to the point in 
my own thinking where I find it difficult to discuss Head Start or really an early childhood 
program worth its salt, without talking about the impact upon the communities and upon the 
parents involved. And in fact, we came to find that it is not really possible to run a very eflective 
early childhood program unless ojie somehow finds ways to involve the parents and the members 
of the communities in general. 

I t^^^ok the occasion of being in Albiniueniue this ;))orni]^g to go out and visit a program at the 
Isleta Pueblo. Tm sorry to say that it is the first Indian program I've had a chance to see. But if 
they are all like that, weVe in good stiape because it is really ati excellent program under a 
sensitive tiroup of people and under the personal patronage of the tril)al C(.nnicil. While 1 was 
tliere this morning, there were three mcjnbers oi {\w tribal ct)uncil who came in, not to see me, 
but because they had sonietliing they had to do today for the Head Start program in Isteta, 1 
looked on the wall and tliere was a list of the meetings that were being held by the members of 
the tribal council and by other persons in the conununity interested in the program, it is almost a 
staggering kind of thing in terms of the anu>unt o( lime and effort that people within the tribe 
are willing to devote to t/ns prograin. Finally I Wcdkcd mto the classrooms and in every classroom 
was a parent and I was told every day it is a different parent. Sometimes parents come back 
repeatedly but the point is that it is an open classroon^ that it is a place where parents not only 
tee! free to con)e to obsene, but tecl tree to be a part of tiiat classroom, feel free to sit and 
observe their own child, feel tree to t;dk to tiic teacher about cihidren in general, to work with 
the aide in helping get some oi tlic things done that always need doing in c!assroon\s, lake the 
children on field trips, ami to do a iumdred and one things that make them feel a part of the 
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^.'diKMljonjl }Muv.v>N. I .kA'»Miipaiiiv'Li I'V j ,s\nt !<')iu'ii U'o\\\ An/ona Stale who f)as Wen 

\^M(k[{i:.' uiiii liufia!) IfoaJ SiaK piv.'.ijanis sjncv pJd.^ ,tnvl who i^^lK \uc thai 1|k'i\' has been an 
aliM>lnlvl\ pheiionu'nal ehan.i'o ni tiie aliiliulc ol pai^Mils iint^Keil m HeaJ Stall Unvard llio 
pr*\i:i\,?inN f .".a n i liilslu'ii . a^^^'hl(eI\ pheii'Miionai in i!;. seiiv; .^1 Uk- kiiuls nj pari ieijnilion and 
{\w it\lonsil\ oT pajiieipalion llial (he pa;enls vesp^M.vl lo, aiui irave iespnnded lo. He lelis me tli.il 
il is not al ail iinirsiia! [a iind ineeliiiys ol'llead Stall piai\nts allejided h\ ''5'.' to ')[) : of (lie 
paivsils; jl is noi al all niuiMial to \'\\h^ parents enLMi;ed ni weekv jid \'.nrk in luakln^', toys and 
pref^anjiir nKileiiaK or in aUenJini,' speeial kifuN ol" nislKK tiuii (.^ iidp lUx sialT nf ihc eenter in 
aii\ ua\ that lhe\ ean. Hiil lie lelK me (he sad thini: ahou! it. in thai iheir par(iei[nition stops 
alter Head Siarl ajid thai iheri 3,s sumehou ai'ival void af]d iMp hvCAeen 'Me paient's interest, the 
parent's part iei[\il loii and the parent's aeeeplanee ot whal imk;s on m Mead Start and what 
ivappens later. 

Now I \\)\\\k tliat tills [nesents a lundameiUal elialleiiee to you in lei n^s ol what is likel> to va) 
on aful what is Hkely ii> liap[KMi in kindeivarlens that \vi!l be established thro'ii'h the H!A 
proL'rain. Ih.re is mnv, it seems le' nie. a base of [let^ple, vi base of coneern and a base of niieresl 
whieh it \on ean ea[>itali/e oji it, lias a invat j^eUential t'oi' e\eiythi]]L! you are (h>i;}i: in the HJA 
programs ni terms of iiniu-ovini: inoti\atiojK in lerins of iinprovinL' as[iirations. in terms of 
imiMovin^i: just plain ok! eotnpelenee. Now nti the other hand, ifs possible Uial you ean itestroy 
the kind ol thiiiL' ihal seein> to be lia[>peninL'. It's possilde that the fornuilas whieh ntay have 
been app'^M^' i^^'^' ^1^^' f^^^^b wIul Ii ma\ have been all that we knew how to do in the past, are 
dead It's tu>i only possible. it\ eeitain that they are dead. It is eettain, not for just the Indian 
population, init tor all kinds of people m the UiiiteJ Slates aiul for all kin is of people around the 
world \^lie> ean no loni:er be eojitent. who ean no loiii^er Ik- isedated, who ean no longer be lold 
how to live their lives. Onee you Jeeide Hiat jxjietU partieipaliun is worthwhile, it's a very 
Liiffteult question to kiu>w how to start it and how to keep it L:oinLr. i su|>pose that the best 
answer I ean L'i\e you is to fiful s<Mnebody on your staff who eaies about il. t o find sunieboily 
who [Ways the lole of Direetor m the proL'ran). or teaeher in the i>r(U-Mam oy member of the BIA 
stafi who believes that tills is important, wlu^ is wiilii^j te) devote llie lime and the eneriiy lo take 
the time (u iiet it done. Ihal is w hy the Isleta proLiram is a uooJ one. beeause at Islela there is a 
woman who hves aiul eats .nul breathes tiie belief that parents are tm[iorlant and thai they cnb^ht 
(o be ifjv<d\ed in (he [>roL'raTn. 

1 liere ar; stmie formal ihiiiL-s ihal \ou ean Jo. I n Head Start we have some rules: f'm not at all 
sure thai Ihey are the bes( rtiles in tiie world oi' that the> are (he nidit itiles tor the Hl.A pr(Mjram, 
l>Eit let fiKviusl teh you what they aie so that \ ot; ean use them as somelhiiiLMo t htnk about and 
tlie p< )ssi)de poiiil of depai ture for forming' you r ow n ru les. 

I he first jule is tliat parents are alwa>s weleotiie in the elassioofu. i hey may eonie theie as 
employees or as aides in the proi!iam. ihey mas emne as volunteers oi they nia\' eome simply 
beeause Ihey want \o ssliat is immjil; on in (lie elassrooiiK 1 liey are iu>t only weleonied. they 
are cncour.iiicd. invcn the real opp<.irltunty, and they are iiiven speeial uuitalions, they are really 
mavie (o teel tl)al they should be a j\irt of w hatVs jevniiL; im ii^ the elaNsrtxmi. 

I tie sceond nik in Hevid Star t is that iIk' staff fs expeeted to spend some time in \ isilnui with 
l>arents m their ow n iiome so tiuit the stall ean tuulerstaiul the kinds ot priddems. the kinds of 
eruieei Jis tliat llie parents have, and so that the staff ean work w ith the parent in terms of uivii^g 
them ideas as to how they ean be nii>te hel[W\il and most effeelsve m workmu w iih ehildren in tlio 
pi « >i.'ram. 

I he tiurd rule is tiiat tliere need*s to i^e eumjileinentary evlneatjonal aeln ities [or paients as 
well asehildrei). I hat lho^e aetiv ities ouLdit to be the kind that are a response to w hat the parents 
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JVC intcrcslCil in, lo wii.il ihc pHU"nl> led tlhil they ik\h1, ratlici than tlk^ kinds nl' tln)iL!s that IIk' 
stat'l iVcls lhc\' nocil. .And th^'sc lak^' all Itunis: conMiuicr (.'diicatiDU, cinid psyclualoey i^cncial 
(.'dikMluMKit dcvclupnu'iii \^oik. lo .]\\\ si)ii oj' ihifi,^^ ihat conios nut o\' llic needs nl the paretUs. )( 
Is mit always ejsy in the (^eLiinnjn;.' ^.'ct pasents {o e\[Mess thnse needs. Ai:ain, il yon e.ni rnid 
thai siatr nienihei has the seiisil i\ Jly . s\ ho has ilie abihly lo connnunieale \s ith paienls.it is 
vers likely lhal soudl iiet svhai yon wanl, 

\o\v the loLiMh rule aful [Mohaidy (he most coiKioversial (ule. is liie iu(e dial parents should 
have a Inni say about what i^els d^Jiie in [\w proi',ranis. We reiiuiie in Heail Slari programs that 
there be a pojiey advisi>ry eojvnnitU'e. wlneh inusl he eoinposed of at least siv; parents, llie 
remainder o| the pet>ple hejni* dra\sn from the professional eonuniniily and other peisons inicr- 
ested ifi the prejvaian], i lial [H>hey advisuiy eommiltee lias sotne rather elearly liefined responsi- 
[)ililies. 1 irsl of all, tlie request of lunds for a prcn-ram eamiol be sent t > OhO until the poliey 
advisory eonnniltee has a[^[>roved it. Sceondly, the Direetor of tlie progi-am eannot be seleeled 
without the ap^noval of the etunmittee, Thirdly, (he [loliey advisory eonunillee in many situ- 
ations acts as the vehicle tor gnevei^ees. appeals, expressions of eoneerjis. eoniplaints ^nid takes a 
very serjous view of its responsibilities to be the advoeale of llie parent, but at the same time the 
advoeate ot the slaiV. 

I think lhal one of the nu)sl fruitful Ihini's that iieeurs in v:ood parent poliey advisory 
e^Mnmittees is when that eomnultee i)eL!ins to see its responsilnlilies to the ehiklren. to the 
paretUs themselves, and to the stall as beini: of equal impurtanee. And they are of equal impor- 
tance. All i>f these groups are human lK'ini:s 1 hese groups are deseiving of considerutirm and 
recognition for their distmclivencss and lor their t,>wn individual performance. And 1 suppi>se in a 
way, that's what all parent and conununjty partici])alioii is aboiil a recogmtion that we're 
talking alu>ut human l^eings, lhal sse're talking about lumuni beings who have character, who 
have integrity, who have streiiglhs anvl who, abcA c all, have a love for their children and a wish to 
do riglit. 

1 think some of those clenKmts and perha[^s others as wcl! are the kinds (^f things that you 
need lo begin to grapple with in your sessions both here aiul as you rciurii to your ho]\K' bases. 
It's a problem and it\ an o[^j>orlunity. If you will invest the lime ami if you will examine your 
own vie\^s Jin] your tnvii attitudes, I think you will ]u)d it to be most worlhuhile iii terjns of the 
payvjff and the equality ol your pi'oi!ram, 



Speaker: Mr. I raiieis MeKinloy, Assoeialo Director. Indian liduciUion 
Project, bar West Laburalnry (in cooperation with the 
NcUional liuliair Youth Council), Bcrkolcv , Calilornia. 



Well I'm veiy glad to here to partici[Kne in this coT)ference and I'd like to express the 
regrets of Melvin 1 hujn who couldn't be here because of his attendance at some hearings iji 
W'ashingtofi yesterday and today. Me asked me ti^ represent him today ini this panel which I am 
very happ\ to do. 

We hvive been talking in all of our sessions uj) utUil now about human beings, about human 
feelings, abmil hurnan e\[>ci aenees: and 1 imagine that these peofde Mr. Warren pointed out had 
ihoughls ami feelmgs about education as well as about other things in their development and 
growth and authority. I his is an example o!' \^hal we're talking viboul. hack if^ the Indian 
country, there are many peo[dc vv do are probablv thinking the same thoughts, but maybe not as 
well orgam/eil or maybe noq foeused s[)eeifically in j way that you protessional people like to 
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think aluuu lliciu. Nusv 1 i\o\\\ knosv how you iVcl about John Dewey; \w is criticized quite 
severely and untaiily I hehe\e tvM some innovatu^iis which were inlaulueed in the schools in the 
najne oi progressive ediuation, \h\\ to ine he is a person who has retlecled deeply on the subject 
ot ediieaUon and once w) awhile 1 uianee a( sonu paj.:es in his hook and eet a thought out of 
thciiK In one ot his !)ot)kN whici) i looked at helvMc I came here, liyinc lo find something sensible 
lo say. 1 came across m his mtroviuctoiy pages on democracy ofcLlucation what he says about 
education being a praclical enieipiise. vind thai il requires a synthesis betsveen our scientific 
knowledge inul competence ami iun osvn l^MUgs /tis humans, as maiu and tliat it is our 
res[)onsil)ilily lo tliink about ihe scientiric concern wdh our own experience. I IhouglU it was 
quite relevant to what we are talking about in early chiknuK)d e(Uicalio]\ l>ecause what he really is 
sayinjj is that loo often we bnciM lhal the child, specilieally the Indian chiUi, is also feeling and 
thinkmg. that he has en)otions and lhal heN experieneing and exploring, lhal he's trying to finrl 
out about the world. 1 assvnnc tlial tlie Indian child has for centuries he^-n trying to do the same 
thit^g. l)ewe\ also piinUs cuit that sel.ot)! is a modern itu'ention. l\)r thousands of years, human 
bein^^s have been educating themselves, u js only recciUly that schools have been established to 
do this. I hey are not peilect yet: tliey are still uiulergoing mouifieations. Our purpose here today 
is to tiy and help with lhal itnp roveinent, 

I Ihmk when we talk about, u ith some relevance, legarding taking parents into consideration, 
wh.en we are lalkmg about edueati<Mi where the child is, \\\ like to ijuole from John Dewey: 
"the firi!icipat at the scliool lias itiore education resources than those \shich exist outside of tlie 
school. The sort of material tliat instructs children or adults outside of the school, t he sort of 
iuaterial tliat iiistructs chddren or adults outside ot' school is funLlanKMUally the same sort that 
has power to instruct withut the school/' 

We (nust bear this in iminl: that il will help us Ihink about tJie kinds of contributio/is that 
[\iretUs ean make for the education of our children. Nov\' thai Tve given \ ou the impression that I 
know what I'm talkmg about, I'll proceed to tell you about soitie of my experiences in education. 

About ten years ago 1 was fortunate enough lo be working for my tribe, the Ute Indian Tribe. 
\Ve weren't working at trying lo nnpiovc the educational system, we didi/t have ObX) and all 
tfiose oiher go\ernment piogranis those da\s so lhal th^Mc v\as private financijig of the organ- 
i/aliou to iiw tune of filty to sevenly-live thousand dollars per year. One of the first things that 
we set up was a summci knuleigarten jMogram, I alcr we nhjdified this because the school district 
lell we Nsere domg preity L:ond at this and a[>plieLl it to the whole school district. So we 
cstablislied instead a nursery seiiool j^io^jram lor three and lour-s ear-olds in llie summer, Ltiter 
we iieveloped a year-round proLMan^ with these pre-scliool children. And the thing that I 
(cmemlKu .ibru;l tins is that U provided an opfjortumly to look at human relationsiiips, lunnan 
mteraetion. and development, Il LMve us an oj^portumu lo look at eulture change, culture 
cnntliel, and culture adaptation, Il \sas a real learning experience for us because we were given an 
oj^poriundv lo see in a kind oj [)anojan)ic view what eveiv body ])ad been talking about but really 
never had seen in a li\e situaliofi. \\\' Iml hstencLl to peof^le talk about theories and all this sort oi' 
thing, hut the\ did iiui rioduce programs for us in the i'lesh. but here we were seeing some of the 
very ihitii's we wer*; lalkmg ab'.uit: srmielhuig lhal was a great (earniiiL' experience for us and the 

rents w liom we were \san-klfig with, 

\\\ tike to list Hist a tew oi tiie (lungs tiiat we saw , 1 lie f irst (hme thai conies lo miiul. that Dr, 
Do/ier menlicmed, is sonuUinnL' aboul role models: It inmiedialely liiggered me lo think about 
tlie htlle games tliat we [da>e>l with (hese efiildren. We ealled it a ude playnvj kiiul of situation, 
()!]■.■ was lo ih;1 ilies.' elnldren aiui ^hsciAe lliem tlirou^di a one-way wnuiow and wateh them play. 
\Ve \Sf)uld throw n^i ^IntlmiL^ in Mi'.^s,' eliildien jnd see what ihey would do with il. Well, little 
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ow \\o[\w\\\ i!jrh, toiijj drosses jiul htv:li lioclod sIuk^s, olc, .iikI very iVw uf ihciii UA)uki pul on 
mal;" oloihniL'. Si) vvJial Jid iIkM Icll us? One Uumi \sus ll)jt llieiv j)iusl he <i rcjM)n wliy ihey K-nJ 
b> llu> was. why lluw wnnKl [ueUM to act liko fonalos. 1 lie malo iivuiie was eillier iiK'onse- 
quefUial or he was stroni:. Well, the ones Ihal acleJ this wa\' happened lu Ix* wlieie llie male 
tiL'ure was very weak aiul ihe niolher was Lienerally lunnini^, llie laniily. Hul where the nuilo liiiure 
was strofii: and did nt>l eel drunk ever\ das', iienerally llie male riimie ssas strong. You eunld see 
ll in the play M the ehildren; it eonlnuKHl what the I'ajnily situation was so sve svere able lo learn 
this and also talk to the parent ainnil the kind of situations \s hieli ssere develojMni: and illuslraled 
lo Us in this partieular play situation. 

Another one ssas thai sve used to svonder who their eultural heroes svere. We knesv ihal svhen 
we udked about Miekey Nhintle that thes didn'l knosv svho sve svere talkinij alMuU. So sve svoukl 
sa\ . '*\\ ho do Si)u look up to?'^ Well, it u as luot very surjuisini! beeause itiy eutlural heroes svere 
the same svhen 1 svas a kid, and il turned out Xo be the tossn drunks. You knosv they svere the 
(Mils individuals in a kind of plaeid eonmiuiuty svhere nolhiiu'. ever happens ar. '. ihe only exeite- 
ment svjs in the nuilu wiieii the drunks gol tuuded o|T lo jail. Most of these harmless drunks kind 
of ju^t pill this aet on by drinking and raising a eommotion and so here svould eomc the police 
wations sviili siiens and li^Lihts flashmu and they would get taken in. Most of ihein would do it just 
to entertain tlie kids; so when tile kids played, they \sould be the tlrunks, lUit svhal ssas llie 
nieaiimi: of this? it was eertainly a kind of indiealive thing. It svasn't healthy so the parents svere 
eoneerned about it, Ihey svould say look sshat my child is doing I tion'l svanl old John, svho is 
alsvays drunk, lo be a model for my chikL I svanl him lo model himself on somebody eUe. So 
here waN an oppoitunity lo svork sviih tl\e parents. 

Hut how do we go about this? Who shai! sve set up for inodels if tin's is svhat we are looking for 
because in school they had models. As Dr. Do/icr said, models thai our Indian children have are 
scarce. I'hey do have some but these are not the ones ss Inch tlie scliools like to emphasi/e, 

Another particular learning that sve acquired here svas in terms of child rearing practices. We 
could see thai what many of the Indian people were lellmg us was not relatcil to the present 
situalioi^ but rather ssiiat had occured s ears ago and svhich svas kind of an ideal situation but wo 
l<>ngef applicable. V\e knew very v\ell thai this didn't occur now, There iiad l)een a chaiige of 
svMne type, so iti laJking lo them tijey svould say "Well gee, ! tiidn't kiuuv sve had changed,'' W\^ll 
Sir, sou nuisl have because you're r)ol doing vshal sou just base been saying. .AntI tfierefore, in 
talking to them sve svere able to sa\ , "Well hosv can sve dr> it"'" We can give \ ou an idea of what 
kuhl of child rearifig practices the scJioo! people are lot^king at. i hes' uould sa>' this is kind of 
ivUiits. not vers good, bor instance, tliis jUMinissise altiUule v)f the parents. I herc ought to be a 
little more siructur " there; have your chiKl do things by numbers, gel used to being alise in some 
ol these things like that nistead of figluing t)ne another, Weil, tliese tilings you can svork oul 
toiiether v uh the parent's participation and preparation for svhat is expected in school. 

Anotlier thing I came acioss ssas llial generally parents svereift quite resjTonsibic for tlieir 
children at all times. I liey luid their reasons. In some fannlies a kind of 'child nurse', an older 
child m that lamils who actualK tavight that child in the absence of the old grandmother svho no 
longer regarded herself as graiuhr.other or grandfather (they like to be teen-agers nosv), svas 
taking the grandmotlier place. Thi^ gave us an op|>orlun)ty to identify that child svho svas taking 
llial rcspt^nsibility and trying to take ovei the role cW' a tutor. 1 hese are just a tess examples of 
\shat is iiappening. 1 tliink they are means by sshicli to get j^ireiits {o partic![nite as svell as 
fiicmivrs of nie famils', 

\\\ like to mention *)ne iu<nc idea s^lueh S'.c arc lis ing runv lo inlroduce lluotigh our 1-ar West 



I abi>raiai\ Pr(>L!rjiii o/i soiik' the liuliau locis .i(ii>ns tluit \vc jrc workinii v\ illi .liul IIkiI is ihc 
uso ol ni.iicii.jls ill the prcsclujol \\\w\\' wc are workinij. Wo arc tryifii! u^ cticouraix* Ihc Icjclici 
and vHiio lo ^:ct nialcrials. l>tu>ks atnl Mipplios, which be available lo parents; which ihe 
[\MeiUs call pick inil v\ ith llie h^ lp ol th^- leaeliers or aulcs oi w l)aU"\er peisonnel happrens t^) be 
armnul ami lake licnue aiul work with the chikircn at hoiih'. l lieie aic several iIuiujn tiiat we hope 
N^ill liappeii here, bust is thai \se ssill be get I itij^ eliiUhvn parliei(^atiniJ in the use of instructional 
inatcnals at lu)ine. We know ihal Itulians arc aveise lo doing homework and many seliools don't 
even have liomeuoik, lhc\ do it riidit in the elasstvjoin really aiul certain!)- this is not a good 
situation (or it doesn't [ii'ovide a compkMe learni]\g o[iporlunit\\ \Veh\ ti\ing to get the parent 
involved m the learnijig process by lakn^g the materials home cUul helping these children out. Jii 
additi'm. ^u- that by beginning this with the [mc-scIiooI children ttiat the idea wih spill over 

onto the other children w[io aie deahng \silh more so[ihisticaled materiab Wehv also looking Tor 
tile assistance o( ihai child tutor wliHe we are domg this, Some lamilies liave this child tutor that 
ue are talking about, so \se want to develoi^ some ku)d of training: ]n"ogram lor tlieuK In addition 
|t> all ol this, is that it is getting the [larents to tliink more tealislieaily and more deeply about 
echicalion so they in turn can help the [MC-sehool, the\ Cstn help us who are gathering data out 
there i^) see where \^c can (nake some impro\ emenls. I liis is one of the pn^jr^nns that the bar 
\Scst I ai^oratory is trying todevebip. 

I hesc cinderenccs on Ijuhan edueatMu remind me ol .1 pt)ssib)lity; what would luippen if we 
broui:lU in Indian (r iders inti^ a conference willi the theme being ^"Indians as good credit risks?'' 1 
iiiiagme t[:at the\ uduki say. "Vcs. Indians are fine [veople and we kiuns^ that lhe\- are responsible 
arul uc ought (o respect tfium." 

l^iit the mmule they walk out of Ww conlercficc aiui back to their trading posts, what do >ou 
think the\ do".' 

W ell. I hope that this doesn't ha[ijien ^Mlh us, 



Speaker; Dr. W, Bruce Welch. Chief. Cjuidanee imd Counseling 
SecCioiu Hranch of ^^lpil Personnel Sor\ ices. 
Division of I dueation, lUireau of liidiim Aftairs. 
Wasiiingli)!), I). C\ 



THE ROLE OF THE PARENT AND COMMUNITY IN A 
COMPREHENSIVE EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION PROGRAM 

I would like to e\fnvss my appivcialion hir the opportunity to give some views coneernijig the 
de\elopnie)U oi early cinldhood education with community and pal e,n^ atlult involvement as 
necessary ei »m[>oi)cfUs tor the success of such program operation, f irst, I would hke to [nhnt out 
that our present [practices might reflect a ijiiaiity that has ignored or neglected to use tiie 
knowledge lliat \ve possess e^>nceniing the teaclung and learning processes, ( he causes for this 
could be ))Kjny: jinnnn them jnay be the Jack of funds, inatle(|Lmte staff, and tJie lack of readiness 
on the [)art ot society atul the uJucational eslal>lishmeiu . Consetiuently, when the oppcn'tunity 
iu'comes avaikd)lc for us to make use of tins wealth of actiuired knovs ledge we have a tendency to 
identify the practice as innmation. in reality we are just beginning lo c;ttch U[> witii ourselves by 
a[iplyinL: w hat we already know about learnmi! to the pr^xess of teaching. I'or instance, we know 
luh welk witfi all due res{H\t to the jcccfit eftorls under the name oi Head Start, that children 
'negii^ to learn as sv>nii a> U^oy ,;re bor'V, thvit [vireiUsare the first teachers of childreii loivj before 
tiiey enter scli-u>|. jnd fui t^ ■) Ihal rhe total cnvirnnmcnl fias a t rcinendous amou nt of alTeet on 
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Hk' CviiK dovclo[M!KMit i >! chiUli(.Mi, 1 hcso arc luU now L'nii«.-i'pls. W hen take intt> accounl that 
tiK'SL' L-i>ncc[Us Iki\c nKMiihiL^ lor cJiicalioDal dcvclnpnu'iU ami prococd lo inak^.' (his kiiDwIcdiio 
atui inlonnalioii npcralmnjl in our (.'ilncalion projjrain> wo aic nsiiii' to llic level of our pro- 
tcssioi) as ro.il vdiuMloi s, jic mo[ Jc\v'lopiii^j nc\s coiucplv and i{ is oULkaiioiially Jislioiicst lo 
Id our prLMi-hiiK'nis hulo our jK"iMiL\MKx' bv cinphasi/ini! iiinov.iiivui. 

t Ik* positive iMiiis lo ]>e maJe ui eilueatiojui! de\elo[Mncu( llirouidi early elnliiiiood educaliuu 
by i(K"kuliiiii iliis phase o( tlje chilcbs dcwhipnicnl lu the lolat school [iroiuani are edueatioually 
sound diul aeeeplvible, ll is eouuuou [Maeliee anuMit: people Uxnu allluenl societal uroups to send 
their etuldrei^ lo luirseiy scli<n>|s jiul or L'i\e Ihein [nivale lulors before they enter school. I^vcn 
in eases of less afftueiU I jinilies v. iicre paienls ha\ e tVll that education is important, \vc liave liad 
children in learn lo count lo ten at the aL'c of two, and to spell Mississippi Ixickward and forward 
by the tiir.e that the\ ire three \ ears of ajjc, I lie crucial probleni found in reiiular school 
pro;.uan^s iu (lie (Ms( has iwn lliat ouf education [M'OL'catns have failed to consider the values lliat 
arc juherenl jn parent ioilo\^>throuL'h wheie sclioot e\pei)ences are concerned. Now thai 
fnoney has becouie a\ailviblc \\)\ iuiprovine. tlic quality of cxlucalion there is uiereased interest for 
nnproviui' the vpiahty of services to cliil^iicn al all stai-cs o\' then" development. 1 ins lias become a 
[WW Ukus Um' [>ul»lic education and theretore makes it iinpeialive that all \ariab]es im[MnL'miT 
U!^*>n \\}c ^\l'wU>p}]\c}}{ of children im^si have a pan m iletcrjinnini: when arj.l how these new 
prv>L'!aius must be dnected, b'urlher. it is no loniier cotisidercd the Ix'st ethicatii>n practice to iinnl 
the responsifulity of ihe school only to children init musl make immediate attempts to briuL' 
paienls and other [a\-[K^ople in as co-partners in ihc eduCvitiou process, 

1 wvnild like lo impress upon us the lacl that when we talk about the education of pre^sclioot 
ai'c children thai uc are talkiui; about all ciuklrcn w in: nmst pass tlu'ouiih t!ie American s\ stem of 
education. ( onsequeully, we must think m terms of the coals c^f American bducaliini which 
eiiipluisi/e lliat each American cinld must ivcome a worthwhile citi/en in teims of Ins own 
ijidividual potential as he vmows and ilevelops. Al this conterence we are primarily conncetned 
witli llie education i>i clnUh en who happen ic) be liulians; hv)\s ever, our specific concern must be 
broader in scope lo include more lluin an\ one particular iirou[) of childrcfi. It is our lesponsi- 
lMhl\ as plaimeis Im tfie luluie to sec to it tfial eacli chilit w ill ha\ e ihe opportumiy lv> develop 
skills that will enal^lc imii to compete with other children, if one L'roup (M' children m American 
will e/}ter seh<ioi |'elV>re sr\ \ears nWnic than \l oiijy IcJL'ical that oihcr invuijVs must ha\e Ihe 
same of^poinniity. Ciiildrcn must be educated. Oiu' American s\ stem calls for it and are \^e not 
all \fviericans.^ 

We knnw very well tliat [Kiients can assist in educalmv; their chikhen bul we nn;si be certain 
tliat pvUeiits understand what we are doiiu*. it can a fault in our early plannuiL' li we do noi 
include (fiein. As vhiMren :arow and devc}f;p thiouefi schv^ol. element ai'v \ secojjda i \ vUid c'llci'e. 
wc must necessity hjve the sup^vut of |>arents it inaxinuun sci\icesaj'e to be lendered tinou.i-di 
educalum. ihn\evei. [>arents cannot support wiiat they Jo noi know liow to support, f fsLic fore, 
it ts mcundxmt upv>n us to transkitc hu them, m a lanv'uav'e lhal they can understand, the real 
fund ion ol school. Moreover. tlie\ must know whal I heir roles are lor helpm;a us lo dc\clop 
prom.in)s for all oi our clnlben so that the chikhen can become educated as part icipal nii' and 
cont iiini tiuL' ^iti/en^. Ihis jlsn l^iaiv^s itUvi io^iw a nesv respcwisii^Nity loi tlie sehun]: Hiji of 
pro\iduu: c^mhnnine cducatiofi [Mo;'ra;ns for tiic parents and tither aduh'- m tiie community. 

( 'msequentK , I tlunk th<it we need to iia\e a loivj look at our i't)als on' education m terms of 
what we arc slrivm^,: to di: iny \>co\'*\e and n^ofc s]H\afically for children. \n\ adull or an\ 
institution within a coniinuniic in whicfi children develoj^ [n'«''.nnes a necessaiy reMUirce tor 
promoUije the lu-st developmeiU for ihese children throuL'L sound an^i meanit^iiful educalhui 
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proitrains. It' llic cpiiniuiiiity is to scial^ as a resource v\c must elarily llic nie;iiiing ul'or L'ive sojue 
t\pc ol broatler concept to coinnuiiiily. Wlial are we talking ainnit when we say commuiiity? Are 
we talkiiiii about the nei^!hhorh{'>od. the tribe, the city oi are we talktiiu about the world wliich 
inv<i|\cs (oCjI fiUcracCiori o(' .iK peofWe aiui ^/roups? I wuuUi h'ke to advance (he concc[n of tJic 
world as our coinnuuuty since llus rs the arena in winch life is actuated oy l\dfilled. it is also fnnn 
this franie o| lijlcR'ni:^ that wc derive our ide is about what hte is to be iit terms of iuterpersonat 
relationships betwee(\ iftdividuals and ainoni; luoupis. In short, our attitudes arc developed whicli 
111 turn direct behavior as we plan the necessary experiences anti activities lh>il make us what we 
are. I herefore, we aJc L'oini! liave to exanuiie the attitudes of the people wlu> support and 
contribute to the luowth and development ul chiUlren throuiiii educaliiin lisinu tlie goals of 
Aniencan I'diicatinn as ci itcria. We must be ascci tain as we can that our attitiulc does not make 
us avidress ourselvc> only to those characteristics that UKike f)eople dilTerent; instead we must see 
Uiose ciiaractei istics that make Us all pei)ple w ith ci)ninK^n goals anil aspirations. We limit 
ourselves It we [)lan tor tiic educaliofuil ^irowtii ami developn)ent of Indian children, Puerto Ricati 
children or NcL-ro children as individuvil L^rimps, What we nuist strive lor is to make it possible for 
an indiNidual whu cofiics tliruUL-h our American educational system to Ix'cuuk* a person w!io is 
ai^le t(» funclmi) ijiutln .it i\ el\ . usini! t[ie sum total k)f what he has learned, tliereby becomiuii a 
|>rohtabie and productive cosmopolitan citi/eii whei"c\ci he I'liuls himself. 

Our fn[r[iose here at this ^:ontcrence i\ to biiju! forth ail of the lufonnalion that we have: t^) 
ca[iitali/e upon all ol the rcsiuirces that aic .ivaihiblc in conimuiiities so that ])arents and adults 
will fiavc tlic opporlu/)jl> ti) pariicipate m dc\c]op}f]L; an education program that will have a 
dynamic viftect upon the jjiovvth and development of elhldrcn, 
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THE ROLE OF THE PARENT AND COMMUNITY IN A 
CCViPREHENSIVE EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION PROGRAM 

(Mrs, I cc lifst prcscMlcd her mtriHlucdon ami mam p^utits In Navajo.) 

I sav thank ymi vtiid hello liiendv all over the coiuUry, (iomi: aloiv^i with M»\ McKinley when 
lie (jtioicd John Dcwev o) who)n our Ijithan PeopJc know ve''\- httle. i would like to say that I 
^juote C hiel NLmuht^i ol the Navajo I rilK' who once said, "I'ducation is tiic ladder, take it my 
children and learn the white inanN lan^JUaLiie," Now what I said, Lfii sure 1 can say iiu)re fluently 
m Navajo than wluit I just said in bnyhsh. 

We have t(Hla> been t.dkifiL' ahiiut early coin]irchensivc chiluhood education. Now translatini! 
tiiat would !^c very hard m the diilercnt toiiLjue oi the liiduiii jieoj^le. Wh.it do we mean In' the 
vocabulary tluit wc are all usnvj/ St^ne of you are doctors, Some ol \ ou are hiijihly eciucated. 
I liat is woiuleifuh we want that. lUit lliinkubj: at the eiass roots level of our Indian people, we 
sa\ involvement of Indian people. I tinnk this 'ifuo|venient\ it's a bii! term, a bie word. W'liat do 
tliey know about imoivcnieiit our on the <Jrass r<u.>ts of the reseivation',' We need to eofne down 
to theu- level talku)e, l.etN ^jct down to what we are saying. What do we mean by kinder- 
ii^nWi)'^ W liat do Wc mean by prc-school? f<y (lead Start? W hat do we mean by education.^ IVople 
witli winnn we are workmi! iiave \eiy little kiiiuvlcdee ol these terms. I hey sa\ to you peojilc, 
"N'ou do jt. It's >om pr<v"ranj. Vi>u duijia cofisull us,'' Wc hear that da>-to-da\\ over and over. 
Ves^ So as ifidjan leaders, how main m here .ue Indian leaders* How many in here are of Indian 



descent? How nuiny go cnil to ihc hogaiis, lo the vill;igcs? Very few ut'us do. And so wlien we say 
get the parents ijivoJved, iiaUirally we get opposition, Naturally we say why don't parents eo/ne 
to these I^IA meetings? Wliat shall we tio? Well, we know that the (larents will get involved 
[)rohably if \\ <: talk on their le\ el viiul e\pl.n.i to iheni what we are trying to do. 

We are eelehraling our 100th CefUennial ol ilw Navajo. 1 always say, well, a hundred years has 
past aiid what do we have to show for it? W hat is there? Let's re-evahiate our ladder of suceess of 
education with our Navajo votingslers. Preschool, kindergarten, even in our grapplirig sessions I 
iiave heart! Induin leaders say, 'what does tiiat mean? is it lv\o tldngs alike? What do wo mean, I 
haven't lieard it defined ,^' Well, I don't know, it's tlie age Jevel or it's this and that, but if we are 
going to get tlje p.irenls to participate, tiiey iiave to know. We have to prove to them what we 
mean hy ediic*nion. luhicalion lo iheni is to read and write. There's more to it than to just say 
eilucalion. If parents are going to be responsible for these kindergarten schools, we have to 
prepare them for it, IVeparation as to taking Cvtrc of the cl\iki when b.e is small, tlK-y will sas, 
'X)h, the child is too small. 1 he ehdtl can't do it/' I !ie child might be six or seven years old and 
we get that respcuise from some of our parents and they don't know about the physical and tlie 
growtii dcvelopnienl of the child. We lake too nuich for granted about what our Indian people 
really know. I hey know their Irulian ways. And we always talk over such things as let's learn their 
culture, let's learn tins and tliat. Sometimes teachers try to teach some of the culture of the Indians 
and that's Inie. but \et tlie parents want ilic children to be taught so they knovs how to ctMiverse 
and talk and speak luiglisii and rcvid and get on to a higher level of education. 

Now \vc know that as educators, we begin down at the lower age levels. One l\undred years luis 
past \i) liuiian education why aren't we gettmg tl o leaders w*; want'!' So I think this coinmenl 
abiuit Head Start which was interpreted lo me by an Indian is important. He said, 'what do you 
mean by Head Start? Do you start with the head and redo it all tla' wa>' down?" Well, literally 
that's w hat tlie interpretation says of a Head Start program. Now kindergarten, what do we mean 
by kindergarten and what will luippcn? So 1 kntnv it's going to be a long struggle. We have to 
educate our Indian parents at grass root levels; we cannot do it from the Washington level. We 
camiot lIo it that way. 1 doi^'t want to step on any toes because we need the money; but don't 
you agree witli me? We would Hke lo have the beautiful kindergarten centers like we luive 
obscrvcil .ner liiere ;it Ntaii/anita. I Cokl Mrs. iessen, **My, this would be wonderful if the dream 
comes tr.,e to have a kiiui rgarten center like this one on l!ie rescn^ ;itions of all Indian people." 
She assured me aful said, Aou'fl ha\c tliem/' And I thought, sister, yoLi're ju.t promising me a 
lot of things. 

1 he couununUy rule, .' fie community as it was delincd might mean several things but here 
we're talking about the liidivm cummunny. Some live in villages, some live on scalteied plains, 
some live on scattered reservations. We need lo have road.s buUl m to a Uii of these disfant places. 
We are now beginnmg to do that, w Inch is wtuiderful. but tins should have been done, as I say, 
huf)ilred \ears ago. Hul the Indian people vire not s;iying, "well, thev'll coi)ie back to us some 
da\ bui tiial is exactly what we're doiuij. We're coming back and we^re helping them. I'he 
ci^jTununity sjiould want the pro^::ram. 

Sv)melimes we say, "here it is. we have it all p^ickaged for you. Vou take il," What wdl the\ do 
and sa>? Oh. thc\ w ill bounce it back at you and sa> . "> ou take it. Vou know how to do it, \ ou 
pLmned il." So tlierc we are. We ha\cn't gvUteii over the Inndle but \ et we keep eitiphasi/ iu^: the 
need lor mvoh emenl. So as a connnunit\\ most of our people I'm sure reali/c that the oidy way 
to get ahead m the American society which we c<dl n, is to gel an etlucation. As 1 saitl betVire, 
educalKui to Indians is a big term, \i\ ;) broad term. So if we can beiiin witli lieatl Start with our 
different Indian pe<jple ami with parents lo participate in these proLirams we can gel Oie j)<ireju's 
suggestions. 
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I know oil nu" ow v ivsLTv.ilioii j'- jopl'.- cnilsidL'. Uw vis as svc HAniUI Cvill tlicm, s;iy\ "Oli. 

it's loo loii^j U) ifUc3pi\'l. I'd s!i ilicrc tilt six oi scv^^fi o'clock/' Well, il is true. lV.it wIkii you ;irc 
talkiti:-'- t^^o lofvjucs aiul you liaw li> ic-iiilerpicl. il takes limo, Now, li^iSl Jiow I'm walcliinii Die 
tiiiK'. I liave lo l>e linie eon>eiuus. lUil w hen \ on L!el oul in ihe I lul iaii vjHjges or, the leseivalions 
(o talk aln)ut Ihe eiluejtioii of ehihlren aful this pre^sehool thai we ;ire l-oiml: lo put into elTeet. 
you (ia\e {"ori:el afunit litiie. AiMiii i wafU tv) eiuf-iiasi/e that we iia\e to start olTwilli the irrass 
roots. What's wroiii: with that'.' The reason is l!iey Jon'l know. We take too niueli for .granted, 
ll(jw can we lieip a jxireiil to reeoiiiii/e a child's readiness lor kindeiirarleJi'.^ You can answer thai 
in a number t^i" was s. 

I would Uke to s.ty thjt 1 was vei> j^iad to he asked to tidk and 1 know witlun ten minutes you 
can't sa> much. But as Mr. W alien sjui, what \^-c say liere wilt be just "food tor thouL'hl/' and I 
aui sure that as you iio hack you w ill find tluit the involveuKMU of paicnlsand the cc^niinunity is a 
long sirui^ele. lUu w ith I'ood underst:nidini! of ilic background and what we're Irvine: to do, first 
(ell (he peo[ite about it .ind w luil (lie results w li! hriiii! and not liow to da it. What it will do will 
prove to (lie penpje th:it we are not luis. tlut we arc not here just to lea\e tlieni holding the i'a[^ 
between the kifuleigai ten aful Head Start. I here should l^e a coiitmuity in our education. So I 
think HI the long run we w ill, \s iihin the ne\i twenty \ears, aiui \k)[ a lumdred, sec this change. 
Ihe Indian people arc ready for cluingc: they welcome it and tlioy are ready to seive as change 
agents, 1 tlunk the> are more change agents than a lot of us are. ,\ lot of us arc not read\' for 
change, but the people are ready. The\ aic just waiting torus to say "here we jre now. You come 
iierc and let's talk it over.'' So Tni sure all of you here, some ^^ho are doctors and hitdiK' 
educated, we le \er\ proud (o lui\c you people working with our Indian people, liuiian [nucnts, 
IMnving to iiiem that w hat the\ bring is also of value to then cliildrcirs education. 



Speaker: Dr. .Minnie P. Uersun, C oortliiiator of barly Childliood luhicalioji, 
IdenuMitarv aiul Secoiulary l.ihicjtion, U.S. OITico ol lulucidon, 
Washinii ton, D.C 



l^n at a l eal disads jiU age , Tm llie iasl person on this p^mel .nul I tliink e\ cr\ bi)dy h:is said 
iuany of llie things th;it I hud \wslied to say. ! am :n lull agveenient with all of the piunts lliat 
Iv.ive (;*eci^ uuide. IlKueforc, bm to try, on the basis o\ sojwe of the ihouglil luod itutt my 

ciilleagues here Ikivc given me. t<> kind e>t summari/e this ni terms ot Wh.il can really be done in a 
pracl iCvil way. 

I liave been a kmdergaricn .md :im Cvii ly childhoi>d j^raetilioner Wn many years and 1 can't help 
but lake lh>ld of tins mar\elous ehallefV--c in a \ ei\' practical way. b as a nond'Hglish speaking 
cfuld. Icarnc<l (o m (lie Amerkaji schools. Tm vcr\ hapj\\ ^x'causc when 1 [kicked up the 

.lifurnal this mnnnni' the headlmcs sjid. 'MUA Draws \ \) (Tutdchnes fvH Indian ()[UM\ited 
Schools." Since 1 have a litcrcd mmd, I accepted it exactly m that wa> . I wrniKl hke to share with 
\ ou three [\nagrapf^s <d what is really a lealure story sibinit Mr. ( 'liarb s /ellers, but wliat appears 
to ix* a real challenge to action: 

Ihe Bureau of hulian Altaiis is jMcscntly drawnig up guidelines lor a pilot pro- 
gram whicli wt>uld cdlow Indian I ribes tv) operate their own sch<>o!s. 

rnder the y^\M\ the tribal group wajuld establish a b^xird of eilueatioi! w hicli woukl 
scl ihc (Policy for the {^nyjAwms and tlic cn^plo\ ]ncnt of staff in the scliooN. I lic HlA 
would, under eoruraut, pi(;vide operational tuiuis to \sliatcvei irtbal entitx has 
rcs[>onsibUit\ . 
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W'illtoul thi> ly(>L* of inv')l\\'inciil, iicwr achieve Iho full [n^iiici[nili()ii ol' 

liulimi pjiciiLs ciiui Ow liuli.ii) CL^niniUDity iii the educational pjoeess, saul Mr. Zellers. 

Si") tel Us bei:in. I his is tlie nu'eliatiism, (he (^[KMiiiK^ shot, :i]ul I'm a iireal behexcr thai when 
Vi>u make inlei[Melalii>ns ym ch^ it iill in your l^ivor. 1 hope, thereloiw tlial every liulian parent 
\\\]] exf^hnt this opjiortunilv tor [^ireiU power, aiul earry it lo its I'ullest. Aiul 1 hope that every 
leaehei workuiL' with ihese pareiUs jou^ in a purlnership. ()i:() lias realK' laui:hl us some 
[Metly neat irieKson liow to do this. 

Now let us look at kinderL'arlens! I his is tiie child's first step outside ol" llie home, olfieiaiiy. 
('Ijikhvn lKi\e becfi to flead Start: [vireiUs have I>ccn (o llejd Start; and lieiv we arc jhcuil U,f 
he:„'m loifUvd seiioidijjjj. A knulerLMrlcn tor Indijn chikh'en can be the first step in the school 
ifUliated b\' liuhan [vjieiils siiyiiesied in Mr. Zeller's slalements. This can be a new education 
"cfdciprise" ii staleineiU I jin takijii: iVdiii Dewey also fioin Mr. McKinlcy. 

I ir.ok another c\|>iessiv>n from Mi'. Dewey, "luhication is a hunuiii transaction. It is also a 
parlncislup between the people who care imvsi al^oul the c)iild. These people arc his parenlsaiul 
tile peoi^ie w liu have chosef^ U) he leacliers. What does this mean? How lIo we start the enter- 
[M(se'.' We certainly do not hand [Mrents ;i [KickaL:e. We put them (.ai an adviscory boanl, We enable 
them to wuik with polK\ makers. ihe\ join tlie power stiucturc. We plan. We learn, ihcy have 
mucli to oltcr as lor no (mic knows belter ih.u^ ,i parent ^s hat he really wants for his child. W'e, 
who arc the teachers, are tlie servafils of paients. the paitners {)f parents: and all (d'us Ii\L'et!)er 
have to settle do\vn and fiiiure out wliat il js thai these children really need in a kiiideriiai ten. 
Parents liave to bo m] c\cr\ [)liaso of il. Who knows [>cttcr how a child gets through insd:iy? 
\Mio ktu>ws belter w hat a child already knows'- Who knows better what he would like his child lo 
learn'.* I his i> iinw we siarb 

lVu)[de learn trom [leople, and pco[^le leai n three very imjTorlant things from jK'ople, i hey 
[earn how [n hve, I hcy Icjrn how tt) Io\e. And tliey learn how lo ]e;irn. And this is what life is all 
al>out. It shiHikl fia}i}Km when the child opens that school door and the parci:)! comes with him, 

I here is a new piece of legisLition The laluc;ilion rrotcssions Devclojnncnt Act. in this act 
iluac arc all kinds of o[>pnrtufiitics toy c<kicational persoiuiel to receive training, (s there any 
person who wuakl clKilicnL'c the idea that p:irents are cilucalional pers(^nnel aiul that they have 
every rivdtl to rc(.eive (he kind ot iianung llutl eiKd>le them to work with teachers in llie 
chissroon^s of their communities' 

Ihis is llie beginning. Il will t:ike all kinds of processes. It will take organi/ation. [l will lake 
pnli^ios. (l w ill lake partnerships. Il w ill lake planning, it will take regulation. Hut there are other 
ways ihat you w ill luive loo. 

bach {^irent has a ii\:hi before his child is formallv' installed in scfiool to talk prisatcly with the 
leaclier and other personnel in order that that child comes to school as a fainili:ir ]K'rson whose 
personality :ind biograf^hy cire already jxul of that school environment, il is also important that 
the pe<jpiewho are in ancillary sei^iccs t!ic nurse, plivsieiaii, [Psychologist and others know the 
child. We are looking at every [uecious piece of liini, his ph\ sicil de\elopmenl. his social skills, 
his behavior as a learner and a grower. And al! ot the ^'xperts, all of the constillants, all of the 
people who are aidmg llie school fieed lo \u)rk directly with the jT:irentsand seive the parents in 
the Way Diat these parents fee! they want to be scived. i his fnean> thai all of us have to take a 
look at ourselves. We cannot be leacliers in tlie w<in \U' w jre lauglii. We cannot function as social 
workers iicccssanK ihe wa> we were lauglit. We cannot send home written notes and ultimatums, 

1 here is also an e)!^hgaticwi fiu' parents have ihe kind oj ,in [.ugani/ation through the schoo; 
winch permits them an extended education or ,i ^ec^.md education Ihrough their clnldrcn. When 
our cluldfcii k\un. we, as pjrents and teachers, shoulii take a second look at ourseives. (his new 
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took is a now cdikatioiKil <)p[n)riunil>\ I'arcnts have i right lu Icaui lu^w skills !or thcins^.'|vos and 
receive more kjiowl'.'J^e ubDiit cliilJreii in orJcr to plan silioad \\yy their chjkhen. llie nve-yoar' 
old is charinirig and prccioLis. but I think the way we do liie job with him is very iinporianl in 
tcrjus ol' the adolese^'nl and the adult that he ih e\ eniually become, 

l"he paretU has a right to kfiow about the content in the school program and to study it along 
W illi the child to really exanune (he relevance, We have an awful lot oTjunk' in our educational 
curricula, and 1 think parents are pretty snuiri about telling us the kind ol" things that children 
[earn in sehool ami what they forget very readily, ] he connnunit>' must also be involved and here 
everybody is: all of the institutions, all of the agencies, all of the people, and it is very, very 
important that all of (hem have a part in education. 

A kmdergarten is a beginning but we have next steps to consider. If this is really going to be 
the l"irst sle[) in a new knul ol" sehool, a school in which parents have a voice, should we reall\' 
talk ai^t)ut first grade after kifulergarten? 1 hope not, W'licn ttie good hord invented people, he 
could not lie [mothered with the petty business of fi^juring vuit grades 1 through 12. This was 
nian-Jiiade and I think it was not in the best interests of children. This is an opportunity to 
abolish and deinoiish the lock steps in education. l*irst grade, sccoiul gr. ide. wluil does it all 
mcatV.' ^'ou parents have a rigtit to decitle uith your tCvicher that a chikl should l)e ix^mitted to 
live m sclu)ol without the llneats o!" failing a i!rade. 

W'hdi is the kindergarten classroojn like^.* Again, we now accept the idea that a classroom is 
more llian a teacher and children. It is all khids of people. Here is an opfnutunity to tailor to the 
children instead of making the clnki fit the classrooin. i'arents need a right to work with (he 
sctu)ol and the learmng content for the child, i bis is what makes education relevant and vital. 

In cl{>sif]g 1 would like to say that we are all prett.v nu/ch (he sian of what haw lived. I 
look l\ick u[H)n my own experiences as a mother. I have two sons in their tssenties; I have a 
daughter who is about to leave my nest and go to college. ,And when I think back 1 wonder. Did 
all of these wonderful things happen to jne'.' You forget the frustrations. You remember the joys 
and ttie delights, and this is the w a\' teacliers feel too. l iiey Uiok back at all of ttie children that 
the) kru'W and the\' sa\\ "Dal all this liappen to me? Wasn't ] privileged to be allowed to learn all 
tliesc maiAcious things about pe<.)ple/" 

All ol' us fuive heard and many have intimately knowfi the poor practices ol' the past in the 
eduealional en\ iiomnents of Indian children. Let us use this new t)])jH)rtunitN to start a new kind 
of Indian school, a wonderful kind ot' a school, and let a fine kindergarten for each Indian child 
be the fust stem of that school svitli parents and teacliers as partners. 
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Uuc>nons ami Aiisuors pi\:>>^' ilcd to Ihc pjik'l 1 he Rok ihc l^ncni cJiitl C OiDniuinly in a 
C ojnpiclK'iiMvo l-Lirly ( l)iKllu)od l-AiiKMlioii IMui'j.iin: 

Ntr. \S jiioii: Our (^hji^^iiw Uvis {^Tk'r "tmul lor tluaivlit." One of iIk^ most iin[>n[t.iiu olenuMUs 

ol UloUL'lll piUCe>S llUlV be \olll iWiclUMl In U hat's IW'M sjul. I'll) Uoilly' to stui l out 'n askitlL' 

.1 quv'sliiiii ol' Stella 1 ee. Stella DiaUe many statements ahout tlic need to do nu)ie than jusl use 
tiK' "education" wlien talkuvj to u I'mup ol" people. 

i). Stella, did you nieai^ lluit the most iniportant (aetor in initijtini: [^loiirvuns is the need lo 
eoniMunneate ver> eaierull) with ajiyone wlio is hkel> to be iJivolved? (Mr, Wancn) 

A. N'es, eonnnuiiieation is what I was tiyini.^ to hrnu^ nut there, and that is niy reason for using 
the Navajo taiuuuijje l\>r ereeluii' the .uuiienee, 1 reaii/e that >onie of you prtdxibly reali/ed 
what I (nean, hut otiiers duln't kiuwv, 1 h:it is the diflieulty one i:ets into when trying to get 
aeross to our Indiai^ parents eflee'ave eonnnu nieat ion. (SteUj bee) 

S. I thnik this is a very iniportant point and one qtiite iikeEy (o be overlooked, and soinetirttcs 
infU)eejitl> . Some of us ecUi look back iner a [Period of yeais.md lind living proof of this need 
when initiatuig a new program. It's quite easy to sa>'. "of course we are going logo vilong willi 
this idea, it's iiookI, it lias always been good, it's worked everv where else, 1 don't neetl to take 
tins one step of com niunica ting or explaining adeijuately to ail tlie people likely lo be involved 
in tlie new program/' 

i). It tKaw seems rather generally agreed that ledcralls lundevi [irograms must involve parents. 1 
liope it is a (air tjuestion which 1 pose when I wonder if some of the altentiofi given (c 
involving parents in fornud and scn^id'onnal education progrjjns might not as well be ^.'iven to 
a putilic relations program or a ei.>TUinuing aLlult education program, <h jHM'haps more 
reasonably to a proviran^ m which there is some reciprocation here m mdcr llut the teachers 
and >clun)l ailmiriistratois nuglit understand more alH)ut the peo[>K' in (lie hnnu'v fiom which 
the cliildren come, Perhaps we should ask the homes lo invi.hc ti:.; tcudurs arai 
atlnnnistrators in the CLlucationat process that takes place tiicie ll r> -'i;:; n m ';u eivabk- 
to tne tliat the people w ho are ofi the cut ling edges o| cdu^jfioj] .i : i p ^ ' ■ u ul; nusc 
at any consensus in any school. And 1 guess what bni rcalb, v. ; ■ i .ue 

some things which p<ireiUs ktiow best and thcc,; are some Uimln - - : ^ ; : iaii 

Worried that st^ne of this involvement might be on a vcu Mu-r!: 
parents to give some Inisic foundatiot^d Llireciions tc» cduv i; ^ ' ' 

A. l et me start by saying that I thmk \ou are right. Nhn ii n .- -^ n n;;- 

beginning. Often tliere is more form than substance tv)it. S I;. -. M: m .- tiu: 

parts ot tfie Head SIavI policy I said that one of (he juk*, in ^: : ; ; J :;;{;. m 

Ikmucs doing exactly what 1 think you are talking abnut Wi'i^.wr: h jI i-n iv-\eK 

with parents, Another thing that is a [>jrt of the liead Start ruk^ i> pi^ M.hii/ , Jii^Uh'n 
parents, adult education if you will, Now , tlu^se are tlnngs tiut ^u-iu ^ i c .'<niv:. ' >!t. 1 "m not 
so f)aive vis to I^Mieve they da ca on in every Head St.^M proer.nn. \>ul th'ey .ifc <^b(ecMvcs. they 
are goals that at least we think are ifuportant and we try to think tf^U yi>u think (iie> are 
nnportaiU too. I had s»)me doubts in my (uvn mind tiiat parents know l)est or that teaclicrs 
know best. I think it is like a j)gs<iw pu/zle m that both of them have got ^onw of the pieces 
tlutt go to make up that jigsaw pu//.le. The point is, it seems to me, you really can't gel a goiui 
viiiswer until you've got all of the pieces ui front of you. You can't get the picture of tlie ctiild 
;md y(Hi can't lay out a plan until \a)u put the inputs of both sets of ['icopte together. I would 
say that in some of the proi^rams where I luive seen i^irent groups in action, they ranged from 
very dull pcvlestrioU, not \ cry significant ki!ids of activities to some absolutely hrillicint people 
wlu). in wavs that I don't inulerstvnul, have dcve!(jped a depth of understanding and 
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[H'lccptiiH) .iiul ivl^^Ms thai liavc been buried tor yeais. Aiut iluit i> wlut makes ine ulinost 
want to say lliat this js u hufiian development proiirain: it's not jusl a ehild develnpmenl 
[TroLirain. So 1 ai^ree with you that you are goinu lo iiel all levels Iroin llie outside and some of 
It te;ili\ isn't j-'nidL' [n lu' \er\ ^'ovul. but it you auaken a few ijeniuM s. if yi>u iMiiii' out a lot of 
averaL'e people, llial's a very uood beuiimiu:^, (Mr. Sui^arinan) 

I'd hke to add a little bit lo this. 1 1 's been gtJod old nursery praeliee and part of the tranunii of 
nursery seliool leaehers lo really he iloeply involved with pareiUs. I tliink a I'ood nursery 
seiuH>! leiielier wouldn't be worth her salt \f she did nvU do this: also, if she did not hvive a 
parent proLMain, [>e it edueation. be it niulti-taeet. I' nfortunalely, the nursery seiu)ol iiroup or 
the very early ehildhood yioup, or nuiN be fortunately, tins i^i'oup has been really outside ol' 
the estvd^lishment tn nursery selu>ols, private seliools, in ehild development eenters and there 
has been a iireat deal of jMaetiee in this area. Oiw publie sehool leaehers were not prepareil this 
v\ay. I would die eaeh \ ear w hen it eame time for j)arenMeaelier eoiiterenees. I hese teachers 
were really stai^e-struek. 1 hey would say, "What do 1 say to a pareiu'* iiow do 1 talk to liim? " 
1 think we reah/e now that parents like to talk to us and that the more you tio this, the better 
you beeome as a [)er>on who eonimunieates with parents. And we also know eerlainh' in any 
seiiool where the parents )iave a voiee, there is support for the edueation, We i:et baek atiain to 
Mr. Suiiarnum's statement, no, none ol' us has the answers. C'ertandy this is why we need 
iiisiiihtful peo[>le. why we need a inuiti-diseij>hne proijram beeause tiiere is a luno when the 
pedialrieian ean tuve us both insitilu, the timo wlien tiie psye'ioloL'ist or (he si)eial worker may. 
NiH^ I gcj baek aeain to (he "bAiuealiun i^iolessional Development Ael" t^eeause here we're 
iuvoiviny. artisans, we are inveilviui: people from tiK' conMUunity. We vUe sayu^ji lo housewives, 
"you IcMi] something! about ehildren. then come on in.'' 1 his is j\u t of this whole business of 
a eomnuinily of people, ineiudtnLi parents. (Dr. HersonI 

I want to address myself lo this question. I live in an area ilia I is largely composeil of 
university area people, so occasionally I drag mysell' lo a IM A meelmLi beeause I want to live 
up ti) my own prcae lungs of parent mvolvement. And eaeh lime we vio we gel a lecture about 
getting [larent involvement. It seems like they have the same prt)blem, Inil here at least they 
had grow up w ith tlie iilea that they are part of the school: in other wauds, it's a democracy 
and \^)u i^irtieipate beeause it's expeeled. It's part o\' yvn)r training, but when you go into an 
Indian coimiiunity . they've iie\er had this. I hey have iKwer participated in this manner before; 
it's all strange to ihetu. So you have this added probicin and i think it [^oses a real difficulty. 
So when U LU>es ^tMue. as Mr. Sugarman said, it's on the superlieial Ie\e!. In fael, as 1 go 
around, I find Hial unless vuu iiave a lew dedieatcd {>eople who are willing to [uit in the extra 
lnHUs and the extra devotion to ii, all of this la lis flat. D's a very difficult thing to do. Once it 
gets its foiUing. ilief] vou see progress, i/iitially, I see tlie odih. agaitist meeting suecess very 
L'reat. 

i sense that M)s. 1 ee was Cviulioning us too, about tempo, about speed. One ol the most 
we-nderlul leaciiers I'xe ever knowii was Mis. Mack m a one-ri>om schooL She\i invite parents 
in to s(juare t'anee. but m the trnddle ot an evefiing when tliey might get a little winded, a liltie 
wears ol svpiare dancing, they beg.'.i to talk abviut soniething. One objeetive tiuU they had was 
to put srune j^aiiJt on this be^it u}i (dd sehool, i hey made a deeisxm th.it somehow or other 
thev would raise b)i l \ -eight dollars and paint that scIum)!. Now Mrs. .Maek was eestatie beeause 
thev had maLle one deeisioji tiiat evening, Jusi (Mie. and it was a \ery important one. I hey 
painted that school, they pu: a eof^per colored rooi" (in it to ina!eh (he old (ieorgia clay : and 
tfiey [>ut blue shutters on it. And the\ were so proud of that selioeO, not anybiuly wcudd e\en 
jnit a ringer[uifU on that sch^ud, but the pomi I want to make is (hat she ^eas f)leased. 



cicliiilUcii, sa^l^t^v^l, nv^'ijoycil h^wMi^L' :n itu' cvcnini' iIka ^mic lk\'l^i^>I^ iiv'l s;'\cnt\ -live 

afui iioUlicr dul Ihcy talk pcJji\'SL' all ilutl cNonnu'. Tlicy talkoii jlnnil hiunjii [liuii's o) huiium 
inlcicst [o thoin, Now the uilciostini' lliifii' u.a tlui M!>. Mjck i'^H li)! sknfilcsN nU\'[ 

kni\'c>. s|nK)i)N. jiul Iwjks. j/ul jilii.illx >i scljoi>| |ijn<.-[t i^)lJ]^^ IKm' ^^liiiilivn i'ijilu.i]!\ rol 
rudd\' checks. Ihcy i:radiialK :..'ni juorc ciiciviy lui ali kjiuK oj' liijji^js. And then nc\l dooi a 
cl].i[K'l was built. And all oi ihis cainc 1kv\uisc Mrs, Mack havl cii'>rin<nis pjliciicc afui 
(rcincfuious un<lcr>!a()dini.' of hnw [k^?(>Ic in a coi.uiuimly Jti \W}jk uftcti (licv (akc (inni'^ inl'> 
Uicir owu IkhhIs. ( i)i . Kchhcr) 

Dr. HeiM)!! made tlic siaUancnt lliat Indiaf) lulucation has lH\ni a dull knilc. On w liat vh) you 
hasc Ihiv t Mr. W illiafiis) 

A. On \\ hat ihc hulians tell us, and what many [K'opic have oh>eivcd \s uli lmwiI [\iin and ■if^JUI^h. 
Woulil you claboiatc please,' My giandinniher attended an huliaii sehnol and yiaduated; tny 
nuUher attended an Itulhm >c1uh)1 and loi^k twu years [M^sidiiiih school and received a very 
line education as I see il, I liere ajcnd verv n].n)\ people my inanihnotlier's a^'c n) Sotilh 
Dakota that have a scliool edneatiojj. (Mr. W^illiaiivs) 

A. Well were you liere ycsterdav when Dr. Do/ier spoke'.' I think he i.\ive us some very terrible 
statistics al'out \shat happens lo Indum cluldren: the kind of danuii^ie that i^ets dofie. and I 
think thjt th.n was [Mctty suiTicient. KecentU Kolxnt Rennedv made some t(nirs and came 
hack with sonic stones. I reall> jeel tliat this is pretty fULich pu()lic miormation, 1 fujve heard 
some people at ibis conlercnce im\ e some pretty vital descriptions about their e\[KM]ences in 
Indian schools, ("ei;aml> Noiir i-M-nidjuoiucr and your jnoihcr were vers lucks people. We're 
not sayinii that there are not dedicated wemderful jicople. hul I Ihink it*s prettv artilicial lor a 
child ol" ai:e six to yv) to a biuirduiL: school, 1 tlntik ii\ pretty pand'ul. I think that just by beitiL! 
around here an<l listenniy' to what people tell us uives us a pietty authentic picture. 1 don't 
think I am over-painlini' it! (Dr. iierson) 

i). l\\ like to saS' this tnucb that we do ktiow w hat our needs are aful our problems. We coiue here 
to talk al>out tliese needs hut in e^rder t^) distribute cmr ideas m education, in comtnunications 
ssilh [>arent teachers and the students, I tlunk \se need to f irst evaluate imuiy thiniis and then 
come toiiether viuvl bnnii up the word "ItOW' are we ^cu!il' to do this'.* We know what \se are 
af ter, we kfiow (iie [nobicnis. Otu' [iroblem is in Luvi/ni out ideas to [K^^ple that d<^ not know or 
to \shom miiilil uain tPMii these ideas. 1 would like t<i have some kLms onllOW' we mii^ht lzo 
forward with proi.'ratns sucli as (h(s. (Mr. .Siniicrl 

A. Mr. Siivjcr raises a i!ood question and the aijcnda prtwides lor it. If you will refer to the 
a^aeiula. the ver\ last seclicm of Uk meetinc on I hursda\ is devoted entirely to *'ne\t 
steps" the "MOW" element of the [Motnam. (Mr, W'asren) 

Our purpose then this aftcinoiMi has been to piescfU ideas that miidit he called "IoolI for 
thou^jht." We hope that our elb^rt pnw es lo be of value as n ou cofUinuc your thiiikini: and 
t^lannmu lor more mature levels of promafu de\eh^pment- 
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I ask^Hl lo say j wuivls tins u\ornii\v' Ik'Tht;' liniiin^ \\w nK\'lisiL^. owr Ivy {\w people 
listcil on Uic priuMJiu. Wlwn started pUniniin: Toi' lliis l aiiy CIuIlIIioihI lAlucation Contoronco, 
w hen it laiiio to my expertise and knowletti^e ul' this, yoii eonld put it on the head of a \^\\\. So in 
desi.iiniiii' the whole [\]\ni: and providijii: the very stionu iiioiip oi eoiisuKants. the very 
\seli-ori.MJii/ed (noi^iain dial relates so ucK, one jnn t to the other, I rehed at t inu's <dniost totally 
i>ji Mrs. .lessen to keef^ ns on the Iraek and lo keep thin^^s eoini*. IT you liave exjierieneed in this 
eoiilerenee a sniooility workinu operation lliat is inlelieelually stiniulatijiv' and praclieally 
orietUed. then you lunsl uive eredit where eredil is due. and in tlus ease I tl\ink il jzoes U\ Mariana. 
If Mariana will eorne up here, I uoukl hke to deeorate her lor the day with these Howers. I will 
have ask someone lieie to pm heeanse I'm all lliunihs. iMariana: ^^y^ni've i:ot t(; lIo it/') (Dr. 
Kehlier: \i learning! experieneel ) 

Now 111, it I Miink she is properly <idorned and art'eetionalely treated and held in professional 
esteem, we ean l^o on witli the moriunt: [ironrafn. 



Chairnian. Miss l^ii/abeth IJildell, Assistant to the 
C\)nunissioner, lhiro;ui of Indian Affairs. 
VVasiijjigloiK I). C\ 



Mariana Jessen has ptnversand l)i'. Keliiier :nui I are su bsetpi^MU ive people, I don't know ahoul 
llial ion), i)" that's <iu inUoJuetion. { Kefifier: *'My doelor tells nie liial loo,") 

Ketther reeeived her IMid). from rohimbia at the ai^o of twenty-seven and she saiti that slie 
had nr) idea w hat she was doiny thet> 1 think as mans of you know already and as otlicrs of lis 
will find out in hsleiunu to her tins motnni'j, she haseertainly learned smee then, Slie has been a 
professor of jalneation at \eu York l-nivei sity tor tvventy-t ive years; is presently in bduealion at 
\\ heetock C (^ileee in Boston: ni additicm, siie is a eonsuilant to the 01 fiee of i.dueation and lo the 
Offiee of fx'ononne ()(i[>ortunit> bnil\ in their [larenl ami ehild eentersaml in Head Start, and a 
etuisutlanl to the Re*J!onal l.aboratories. She Ikis tlie honor of heini: the first Distiniiu islied 
Professor m Nevs jersey and last suininer the entire Head Start staff from the Virgin Islands was 
bwHiiiht \\) WheelvKk Collei'e tr^ l>e trained under her ilireeliotv 1 he Wheeloek stafl' has, sinee 
then dnrmL! the year. viMted tfie Virgin Islands penodieally to maitilam that traininii. I think thai 
was very eleverly sehemed, 

Dt. Keliher is (he (Mi\nfiator of t[ie entire workshop apprjnieh to eciiieation at New York 
I niversits and as yon'Ne pro[\d^ly seen, [nany i)l tlie inatLTials that are tlisplayed in the gallery 
uere prepared by her thmgs she has wriUeiK She Ixdievos tluit teachers must get nulit in afid do 
what tlie\ will be donig wil]\ elnldren to be elTeetivo and to learn what leaeljing is all about. She 
will be wrappmg up vvhat Iuin been takmg plaee the last several days as well a^ giving her ow t\ 
views on ediieadon arid y^aing ciuidren. \)v. Keliher, 
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SpoakcT, Dr. Alico Kolihor. l^rolc^sor, Whot'lock ( Dlk'iic, 



■\ Inciui !>!' iiwi]^ Inkl ainiut j mail \Ua> i.scd to ^■all ihc ick'phoiu^ ia[^M\ihM' ifi Ins mm all (aclory 
to^^^ ai^'Uil I I .00 o\li,>ck ^'V^ma niMinni:: v^i ilic ooii^cl Dnic. I liis was a Ivl^'plionc opciaitoi- 
\\|ii> \sas I'licDd!) aiul had iMnad huDiaji lolaluuis s^t s!)c \v aN abs j\ ^ \ lM y\j'i a^'U>us a bout inviiii: ihc 
correct tiiiK". Hill als-> she ^^a^ a j^crs^wi iio^c cuniasily liaJ. iiol hocii killed, So cvofUually she 
said to linn, "\ dond niind [ellin^' \ on the coffcet tiiiie every ltiO)^nInl^ in laet ! enjoy heariiu: 
li oin you. hut j \i hke to kiio a \\ \]\ \ ou a>k loi [[ e \ er\ iiioi iniir,^ "A\ clh" he s^id, "iny joh is to 
h](.)W the laeloiy whistle al eveiA dvi\ and 1 w 1^^ he MJie , "id liave il riLditd" She said. 

"u)\ hieaW'fis. Tve been setting: my elv^ek by your \\hiNlle loy \ears'" 

Ihe reason Idn starling' with Unit is ilial iny respnnsihiliiy thiN lueirninL' is to think wiili 
yeui about eui rieiilum. I'm alraul thai \]\ nuin\ eases v^e^e been budding eurneuhiin this \va\ . At 
1 l:UO one euiricuUiiii dneelor ealK another and s.iys sUiat do you have m yr)urs and at l.MJO the 
otlier one says uliat do you ]ja\e ii! youis'.^ In this uay nians a eurrieuhun has btult. It 

hasn't vvorked [x'Caiisc it hasnd been luiilt t\s tlie people w ho ]ia\ e Co cany ]l out. 1 am a iMcat 
behe\cr tliat curriculum is v)n tlu' iv/u leet of tlie teachers, the parents and tlie cinldren who are 
V!. mi! to he operalmv! it. In m\ \5 \cais expeiaetKc i h:tve seived wiih many .\ curriculum 
ciMnmiltce and I stroniily i^eheve tluit ortce it's in youM ixMlei tiuo^s it away. Ihe raeat 

virtue ol II !s the work that i-oes m to putlu);' il into prmt: tiie stru^Liiile lo ihmk il throuydi: the 
siiuviide to decuie what are tlie nup^)rtanl thmi:s. ihestru^^^^de to i:et numeiaHis ihustrations ol" 
what cafi be (hmc. 1( is \n thai [>:"ocess ol' uojkni!: Ioi:eIhej' (hvil cuiricula ^^els n^ade. I hcj), ih its 
really in tlie muscle n\ tbic people uho) arc _t:onu' to carry it out. you can be pretts' sure that the 
^urncukuu is i^ouii' to dev elop. u\ ee)mi: to he \\orkable .md it's iiou^i: (v) l>e carried out. 

Nov.. let's start 'vMtli Di. l>o/ier\ ehallenpe te^ Us aluuit peo[de. and let\ say ihat any 
curriculum is people. Mav be the teacher is the o rel lest rat^ n . Ihe sym]Mioii\ le,tder oi the orches- 
trator ot wliom tjjc motlier, li'ie lather, tlie uncles and .lunls, the ,^'Ta!Klpaieii(s, are some (U' the 
pla\erN. (hie oi thic nicest proiirviiiis in()l () is still small but it is In in'MnL' Luandparents in tu wa>rk 
\Kil\\ retarded chuldren. nei'lecled cliddren <ind abanch>ned Jiddicn, Mari\ a iU.mdparenf !)as 
thrown bottles ot pilU awa\ and said. "\ (hind need the pdK an\ more. 1 lM\e a child P- take care 
ol'd' Let's not loreet l\ow much v\n,donn iiow nnjcii e\peiience. fiov, nuiefi (oiklore, ho\\ mucli 
ol the lierita'-'o ot tlie culture is m the ei a nd pa rents. So this teacher or< lieslratoi is i:eMn,^' io i nul 
out where m hier vomnui nit y the emndparents are 'a ho h i\e a i'reat coMlnlmlion to make and see 
to It that the\ h.a^e an oj>poitunU\ to make it also the older sddmes, 

()ne the rarest kmderparleri teachers I've seen 'Aoiked \snh me m Ibnllord. ( onnecticut. 
She N'louk] take children in the kmde?L'a)(en prade on Ihjomd) liie lns{ prade, bortuo >ears sljc 
had (he same chdJrcn I hen shedl I<ike an^^lliei knukui'ai ten (Ui Ihi^MiLdi 1 irst l- r.ule. 1 remember 
\\\ liiC spnne oh one kindehnnten yeji. i:er cinldren pLmted (ob.ieeo. It v.asa to[\ieco erouifu' 
slate arul tiie cinldren decided l^^ jd.mi lol\ic^'Mn the spi no.'. 1 lie\ ..a me rvick in the lust made m 

O 
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tiiv l.lil .MM • :.:■|^ X -1 ^1 U:,,;! \^ HiM !j.|:'hi lll.'li; |i> il.llli' ll 111 tik* tohvU'co 

'■c,u r*;A'U;,t v'.iin." .-.ii.i !!u-iu Ip^v^ Imia^nI ilk; hnw U) llnc.ul il ;iiul 

..!■> hi- .i> liio fMi M 1 1 I - M 1 : ■.. i I I Uv' \\\\\\ h,hl ! . < -(v^j, :n . .i-i' h ■ Km Ui.' ,iir I liiv>iii'h. lUil 
■A h> ^ a .ih.'i.i lii.il' jl I^Mn rid !l u.:)ik;'d, 1 i^:,; hdM:;.::,' Ij.nl Ji\ j i 'I v. e^ks. I at'll 

d h.' iiMik^vj I, i!i '-'li []]. <..ikiuiji vJseii V. .mill il [v.- m\ Uv/v'ks' h'-}io( yi t,uLi\. Uui 

^iii'i ■kvd h !n |>![K'' \ is J { liv !i ! ika v'^ M \ ; i l : ■ ii a jiid ftmi'jl .iful ni.nK; li ( I ivs^'kel s nl h livk'v' ' lo 
h.iir.' in Mi.; V 1'^ k^'*'p Ihi' !i,*MhN 1 he p^iiJl I w.inl ni.tkc is IMjl li \\„i> ihe nUlcr 

M:*)Mi-.'i v^.is ^ M'lieiil III In fhiN seiisin\e le.ieher ^iu• had jsked ihe vl;ddu'M il thcfv ^\ as 

s^'nuhMkb, \\ !iM kiK'^A \viikd( leaves (i> pi^'k. h^us in ihtead (lietii nii (he sii iua.> h*^ss In 

haua liieir in l!',e ai:u d \'-is aii * dde|- Im^. dher, 

1 fei!!v iidH'f annihei ease \^ here a [Meeei d pell il led u t)od \^ as hiouelil iii and (he l ise \ear«'ld 
-vtid. hrr.] he ( eaii lei! us ahou t l hal h' Avam I here was l his [ renieiirh uis pi ide and m eal sense 

> si" e"' \ 

\\\ MeKiiilev, 1 ihi'ni'hl, :Mve us siuh a v, oiiderfnl \ lew nk lu)\\ ihv eeminmiiilv nieinln-rs eaii 
paineipale nn( nnlv \\] an <in-i'oniL' sJie>ol h[\\ liie aelnal IniNdifiL' and fiiaknie id' a ^eliook \ \w 
tnh.il le.tvlerN vdiv» ha\e si> niuels \o ^.Mve. als^^ ean l>e Uk^ s\uv> lelLrs. { ihink one ed the UaL^Hiies 
ol ituki\ '^^heie siieii pressure is hemi' [>nl on ehddren lo read al lefi niont hs t n' enddeefinuMd hs 
or thiee oi torn \ eais is \^ e are lo sni;' all the IhmuU . I he i lehiiess and llie JKirin o| then leal 
hentaee. I he spoken sloiy. ihe tales that kee[^ I lie pa si ahve. 

W ho are 1 he pee»ple tied mio ihiN < m l hest ral i m \ leafii,' I lie eo-}eae!:ef\ not [fie leaeher and the 
aid-es. the eo-ieaeher, I sa\^ h ii:h sehonl \ s ni ni'slei's reeei!U> io \\ ere eo-ieaehers in k tiideir'arteii 
and fjist L'lade. I heard a ImsI i'rade leaelier, an exeellefd orehesi raloi . ^vhe) w.is ahle (o (eh nie 
ihiat a selioo} ^enl had made a eofuieelion w \[\\ a einid thai she, heiselT. had iieii been aide lo 
jeaeli. Now wlicn ihe leader can say soniei^ne eUe eaii do ihis hetler (fun I. iHeause (here is a 
lappoii that exisls helween ihe ohiid aiul persvm I dvMid h.ive. this is j jenui leadei. \Vc 

heaid. didiid ue, (ha( the y^ood leader is wiien the peo[de say. "we did llns ourselves/* Now il 
ina\ he llie hiah sehool In^ys; we need hivhi selionl [>n\s. hi Ihiwah iti tlie Head Starl pru;:raMi 
the\ are unkil' tn^niy lii.d] sehouj (ntys to eoine \\\ and h.' \\]\\\ (he eiuhhen. play wilh ihe 
ehihlrvn. e!)i'>> spoils with the einldren. and set oio We need to kee[> (he male tiiiiire m llie 
pief u re. 

1 iieie ar ' tlie [\'v>pk' ihv' teaeher will hrfnv' nn loo. ho aie a day-al-a-tnne er^nli'ilnitors. I ho 
nio'li^r wl)o eonks a speeial disli and whose selloinaL'e iK'eonies niiieh t>etler l^ee.iiise she has 
v« ni I r iIhj led this speeial vhsii atui helped Ihe einldien lo eook it. Ihe cn(is(. wh kno\\s how to 
\v.oi k III eku and van shape ekiy lo t he iinajae o 1' w liat he has m his nund . ean w oi k w H ii eiuldren 
and let I hem L-et t lie :.do] ions leehn;/ ok liavmu eiealed, Ikaftycd \ou ha\e seen I he heant iku I kiim. 
■"lite (.)niet ()ne/' wniNe seen a ehild whose nienioi\ was i est o red as he worked in ekiv. as his 
kiandN manipulated ihis pkistu material, this woiideitnl leehne (hat lie had pouoj over the 
nialei lak 

I neie have been wonkknlui sehools wliere ehildi^'^ }Mve I'Miie out in L'(Oi;ps (<? see (he L'ddder 
at work, lo see him fiiaknu' the shoes, (u seo \vea\ idl' -oiii:-' ini, ami then oniie haek and see how 
the\ ean fv^uikMpaie m tlie inaknii' oi kalMaes, jiu! the use oi eofjots, aiul ( he w ea\ in.^-i ok t apesU A . 
I 'i^Mi Iheie are the historians. I just [earned o] a \ei\ mtereslmi' e\[H'nenee v^nn'" on niCdiiea^'o 
m the west s^k' n> a (k'eph (le[ni\evi neftdihorhoi w here 'm ,t mpai en i ^ fia\ e keen leuuited to l'o 
to the neitdihuimi' elementary s^he>o|s aiiii leil tlie histoiy ol then kMekjjround. I iiey haj^pen to 
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1 I'iL' Jlldp.iU'lli-. :ijVv' !-'.-,'Ml].' so ilU^'lWstcd lluit lilc>' ll.lW thcj)- n\\n \fliw\lll cnshniK's 

u! ik'li "^oKm-, ]!u! li^Vv'l'v !(• iM-j nMU'rijl>. I liusc :.Mj)ui[\ircjUs no lnjiL\'i lo^lk'ss; llii^'v no 
l^ 'Ji;'-- th. ^.; .:,MjMu nl > luxe vn^uh^h ol ,i ni llic worlJ tor { lu'inscKi's tli.it 

i1k\ ':oii;v say nc^'.iiive d i>coi 1 1 jiMHi' liiiDv's lo the youni' chiliiicn. 

Ilic'n lli'.'U^'s cO(^kin;^ loi s|h\mI ^'vcnls. spciij] l)i>i)iljys. l^insL'inL' ihc jKircnls lo ))t'l|Msjf)) 
llKit. o; tjLnii' ih^' LookiML' {o so I IK" ol liu' ovxmis I sec jionnii Iioil' ^^oint' U) n wiiikPs luinu-. I 
{\'n)v'n)l\j whw'n .i ^Moup n) knjikTiMM.MKTs .md Ins! i^rjdcrs i.'jn)(.' h> bake <i Lake ))) my oven 
heeaiis^' lhc\ iliJn'l [i,ive jn oven in seliool. 1 lut diUn'l slo[^ llieni. I hev eou hi jiisi as v.ell hike 
to niy <i\eji uilii all llien mmL f jiN. \ e n s Iwonie pa) I o] llie lea in (i>o. 

Now \\ \sc're i'OMii' to have jII Mils aira\ ol aJnIls [iat I k'i[> it ini.' in [\w 1 ive yoar oKTs rK^w ini^ 
aful k'arnnn.' expL'rieneos. this orehesHatoj has lo have reheafsals, i nianai^eJ to i.'et iipst<h/s the 
oilier niL'ht in inne to lie.n om heloveJ Kuixaislein pkiy his lax oi iie concerto. How nian\ ol yon 
lieani hin) pKp* M * Wasn't ii heanlilnl anJ wasn't his own expression l^eauutnl? How niuci) I}e, 
Ininseh. I*ivevl lhal eoik\rio. Well wni knew lliere haJ l^een rehearsjls. Now in the satne v jy. we 
must allow Inne. we nnjsi ihi.anfv Ihe reheajsal par? t>l ihis task li)o. I ])c hipli school h{}\ neeJs 
to k\u"\ [\]a[ ir; is '.'onii' [o .tlLicii hnnseH 1', jnd see what he can do to keep j certain 
norrlalkni^J htlle lalkifn' Iwansc hv'"s ,i jiuj ihere can he a closer idenliu. So as (he 

rnt.!nlH'^ o| the [e.nn. iie iijs his ieiK\nsal in lliis meelmi^ when the wliole inoiip plays toi'ctlicr. 
\j]d the nh'lhc) is ni ihrs leani hee<ji;sc ni>w we're i'oini.' lo leujow Ihe sm^L-esljon Nwrnneht 
made ol sciidni;! tlun:/s home, ll it is a home wlieic there are not [djy llimi:s, where tiuMc .iie nol 
eonstniehwe Ihijni's lo do. peihaf^s ihe lirsi jiisaw pii/zle is st-niet hj])i' a child wmiki love to pike 
liome Jiul ^ilare \\][\\ his siidines. So the tnoiliei needs to he in tills reheaisal (oo. lo leatii why .i 
liL^sjw pu//l' makes sense. \\ j>n't it Nnnnicl)! w]io hilked ahont tlie seir-conectnii: inalenaj.' I his 
]s otic ot litem. 1 iie chilvl kno\>, s w nen !ie lias iiollen it rivdil. lie doesn't have to he mven ;i cookie 
oi ,']] \\\\] ^andv to siiov, th.il he'sijidih 

I hi> eonpeialP.e pLniiim;.' lhat the tcjin does lhal I'ln cjMiiiu iciicjisals. will produce ;i nnne 
i,onsisten( enui-'mnciit \<u j einld. We all knov, how dilTjcuii il is Ira' a chhd w]io. lor the very 
same picvc oj hehavrH ]s s\s.,ii{ed by one adult .ind prjised h\ another. I jm empluisi/in*: tlie 
i^eed 'o! iirne ha' ;ei'ieji >j) h-; Ic.ifn \shieh 3s so nnpoiianl. I ))is Js why I wonid heij yi)U in use 
vdl ilie nhlnene^' \o^^ \h\w lo sujke your k inderLUirten prc^jrjiii a erne rroiip lo one teacher, not 
nnn])]ne aiid altern^Ha] yjonp-,, and :aoiips no l.ireer than 25 eliikhej], pkMse. 1 1' llns concept ol 
liie oickiesira r> usvhI. wuh e.^h jdidl pki\ in;: his rok\ jnd the clnldrcfi phiyiiiL' their role, then 
tiisae ma si he Inne m iliis person's p.iul day. li \ {)U will, lor the reliciisjl; lor the kind ol' 
pLmtiiri:' lisat ;a\e> the \^h>de |aoia:mi ^h'.Mnlv. lhal vavi^s it consisieiicy in tlie h.nulliniMat the 
cinhh^m. 

\V!i n .d'.»at ihie [d ice \^iieie lliese kmdei eji len's cjn ^eo * ( )h I know liijl y)u [H'ople are 
uejl!\e eia'U;'h t>' ;dr,h,.' hs^.v,^' |i>ai! the idea Mut ll has lo [laVe lour walls in s(|ujre. Dr, Wet/el 
talked ahi uji a ncik s oS sell ni'.s ni >t eh)ssini>ni. i Used lo i jlk ti) my shidenls jhoul corners, an art 
corner, a \\ ak^htop ^ninvV. .i dress-up dranialsc pla\ corner, and llien the students \sould s.iy, 
law. main, ^ Miseis do \.>u ihnik u room has' Well I think **seltini!s^' jre hettci hut \o(i know 
wink' I w.!> m hl-aad i 1 s,i\\ a I'M ui lluil wnukl do tor fin idea ol cornels. It wjs -ui cjcI.ii'oikiI 
riMMn. H iud ei:-'hl corikrs' I efs i.dk ahi «u t sett iniN. 1 he outdoors in many chin;itc^ is a ^knieuis 
setini' One ni the |n\eheNt nnne> lhal I have seen was m a Head Start experience when the 
cinldren hiad linished iuncli and thev were lanivj lo have a storslnne. I here were linii' or live 
chikhen m each spay i'loiip so Uie\ Lcmid L'ct ch^isc enoujjh hi see Ihe picluics m the l^ook and 
talk af'vuit Mic >torv is ii \seni mi. I he\ >al under hiU,i:e trees. One child was slafulini: [ookmy over 
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liic sluuii^ici vivirill .iiui .iTiV^llicr nnc li.td hl^ anu iu^l ior^scls iiv\tpod av:i'o^s hci shv>uklci"N 

iiKun ill Hk'sc Uk'ic cv>MC,icli<'iN Ml pjivnis v, hr cojiu" hi In tuMp, It was so I'noJ to sec lunv 

(Ik" OltlvlovMs IWJllK' sill e\U'flMO|l oi s(.iiviul. 

! Ilk. r> l,ik.nr' il.v PioMmi »niiJ' l!iv |M<uMjni. I m j Mtuation wiuTi'j 

kKiJvMvjiU-n loom ii.ul r^^'cii h>>)in\scJ. nut lojiunjlcK kiiuiciLMitcii teacher Uvis almoin lo 
rolir\\ Siiv v>as so puss^-sMw oj Ikw [imiii tiial iIka-." piu'i Head Slail UMeiu'is \s l)o IkiJ the inniit 
ill llic .ilteinoon io[ j sf^c^ial [novMaiii ucie >caievl lo dcalii, I Ik'\ ueie scared (o usC anythinii. Il 
li ip]>e]]ei1 hi l>e a ^ ar[^eleJ rooin. If I hey shoii kl drip a I Ml ol painl m drop j liule piece ol' clay or 
diHii:h oil lii.tl e.iifK'l, Ihe s^oild would end. liiil llieie \va^ a doi>r opefiinu out ofilt^ a kind oj' 
i'lick p.ido jiul. o| ^tniise. I sauL "|usl liaul oiu' ul ihs^vse lablo *3Ul on (he palio. lv)ke youi vsaler 
anil 1 HUM pa I III and \oui jiul \oui douid] oul t lie re." and llien il iTs >pilled it wouktiTl 

liuil the kifKkn iMi Kj) tejelier s\ho wjn so disiinfH'd ahoiM keepa^p her caipet [Hire. Well, tlie 
outvlooi> pjoivid^'d A 'Lai ol heedoin. I sju elitldieii outdoors with little [Viper cups ol 

V, ii-r NMlh so,,p m i\\c\]] anvi a ^Haw ^!ow^^^J the niosi heauld'u! iridescciU buh(>!cs. And 

hen lh^i>e iMl]Ode^ dio|ipcd on Ihe ei.i^s the\ a!>o wcien'l raiilini! an\ eustodian\ rcelinv:s. 
I hopa (o^i tJia( Mini:" of \nui kinvlejr'arteiis. and f do fiupe they wi[l he eoml^med lir>l iiradcs 
and N^\"iia -Mades .is you m^«\^- ^|on;:^ wdl be in h^uises thai resemble the liomes. In ("onneetieut 
>e afs a-'*' Wiiv U a new >upennt^md^ n I came ni. he di^eowned thai the i^)ard orb.dueation owned 
{lie tilvk'si h'.u;NC m Ihe e^ nnmunit\. 1 1 had been hiutl \i\ pre-revolutioiiary times; built with 
'vVoovU'fj naiJs. and i( was afi hisloi buildm^:. 1 his n\ a^ U iV\ days w lien tliere w ere son)e funds and 
sonie o) kers a\ alia Ide , I hey resloi\'d ihe second sl>u \ i>r IIiin knely old house sv) that lorever 
atler. elaldien e>iiiki see ho^w ihis w a> eonstrueted. Where (be jeunls came in the corners they 
cvw^rvii Ihem with L!lass so ehildren e^ukl >ee lio\s ilie lomls were built with wooklei^ nails. Then 
wliai do uni ihmk he eonvevicii the downstaus nUo' \ VkmuUIuI kindci;.»arlen, I iu)se eldldrcn 
vtidnd ha\e a Iraunutlic experience mo\]jiy Imm home to kmderLMrleii because the kindergarlen 
Was a honie. I know liiai as you desi^ni youi kmderLMrtcns, you're i^oinu to make Ihcni homelike, 
a fid eaiiA on a many oit' the aeli cities in ihe home. Tve ahwuK mentioned usini: the 

p.eield^M a's^ ovens <ind ih.eir htonies, C hddien ean i\' in \ ited into ^.uandp^irents* lunncs lo hear stiuies. 

1 saniv- k indei iMJ len K\Kher J loOJ yui about \ei)o tauijht the san:e chiklrc/] I wo years just 
to.ik the ^hil hen everywhere. Almost eve'Umie I turned around I would see her leaJinL! her 
^--U' «,jp -a eh)ldre)i i 'l'l 'M) a irjp. If lh'e> hael ?o hnv sonieifmii' al the hardware s(ti(e. tliey all went 
to pick <'ut wh.d llic> necvled. iL'Ufe out fio\^ mueh it cosi .md ete, I hev went to visit a ehikl 
hi** had haai I ills k'l' ajid (he moih/r eave ([icm a bife sack of' api^les lo lake back iv^ >chooh When 
thvA i'ia j-,,Kk lo s,'h(ud fhev hiavl ai] ihcsc apples and. olA'om se. ihe dreariest ihifivi lhe\' could do 
'a.as fjfsi cat tlieiii llicn aiuI there ! [ie> had no chaiieivae^ ( h' llie fieM cheaiiesl Uiing. each one 
vaadd lake .u) a[^ple home. 1 Ital had no ehalleni'c eiliier' Si> (liey decjiied to make jp[de jelly. 
I \eryo]ic of (h.v'in l^ror,p^h\t rell> ehissfanvi I didvid know there weve llial many LlilTcrent 

sizes and shafH s auii lomis oi jelly id.issesi, rhe\ briHn.:ht their su,/.,;. (hey made their jelKa and 
thteri p Hal lined it. I rieji they were ready to copy m [u int * \pple .leily and [nil tire label oit the 
elass land tliat was in e\eiy sha[V and s|/e you e.Ui imamne}. So ihen they eould take this IliMllc 
tor .1 piesunl i'lar motliLU'. eouldnh (!iey 0!l fio' 1 his iua^ meanl wed) sell theni. i t'y oud'c tjoifiii 
to sell tiiem, you iiave lo li ive a sioj,', 1 iie *aaiu'e ^rales eame m. lite spare w is buill- A boy 
In'ouihit his e\[M"ess waeon set tl.ey ^onl,! dehver, So (hen Uh'S iiad the money. Vv'iial ch) y<ni do 
's^ithi fiii'fiey ' Welh ihey had lonned lor a ^.an .iy laid. Ilus nieafit al! >t ihem ^^oine to the pet 
sto,u' vind all ol Uieui hsiunne t' * all ol the eaiia i \ lards, I hen s had lo be the best siipLier in dial 
stole. Mtei alb b-'k a I all tlus Inn' s^a les i >i expel leiKes to i\[ this money. So ihey went lutce lo 
listefi to liie iaivi> ke' sine lliey I'ot the hie>l sin-cr in tlie store. In Hie meaiUJine. tliey hail ((,) 
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build a cage bccjiiso n normal canary bird cage svouki never do for (licni. They foutid an old 
tabic; tlicy went to the hardware store and got the proper si/e netting to put around it; they pat 
in the proper branch that the bird would hke to hop on; they did spool knitting to make a swing 
for the bird so that it would have lots of color in it. 1 hen came the great day when they brought 
that bird back. Now all 300 children in that school knew that this was the day the bird vvas 
coming. Tiiere was a kind of hush all over the building. And all day long they held open house so 
that one group after another couKl cojno ajid obsen'c this bird they )uk) bought. The very 
sopliisticated eight year olds cajue in ajid said, ^^if we got a female bird, could she come and live 
with your bird?'' Tliey made chocolate chip cookies and sold them to get the female bird. After 
one failure when tlie eggs didn't hatch, we had what you\i call a clinic session to find out what 
was wrong. An old friend of mine had had canary raising cooperatives so 1 called him and i^aid, 
**we need an expert and would you come?'' He came. Both groups of children sat on the Ooor 
around the cage. He led them through each step they liad taken in attempting to raise the babies. 
Then they had to come to the conclusion that the eggs might not be fertile and the only way 
they would know was to make a decision that was mighty dilTicult to make break an egg and 
see. And they did. Well that brought up some more discussion and eventually they took that male 
bird back and got anv>ther male bird and tlie next thing you know, they had baby birds. 

But what is the story Km telling you? Tm telling of a kindergarten teacher who used every 
experience to involve those cliildren, involve tliem in thinking, involve them in reasonhig. I hear a 
lot of people say today, if you put them in front of a talking typewriter they are going to learn. 
What are they going to learn? C A T, and the typewriter is going to say cat. Most adults can say 
CAT to a child and say it with a human voice and not a mechanical voice» Hut how rich a 
program is it wlien you hit a couple of keys with your finger nails that have all been painted 
different colors? How much learnhig is in that as compared to the apple, to the apple jelly, to the 
store, to the selling, to the getting of the money, to the going to the pet store, to the getting a 
canary, and the raising the birds? Where is the reasoning, where is the thinking, where is the 
cognitive learning in these children? I'm now betraying my position on the curricuJum and [ 
mean to. it is that the rich experience which involves the children and their parents and their 
brothers and their sisters is what brings rich cognitive learning. 

What kind of a day would you see if you catne into a kindergarten in my school? Vd do it this 
way and you'd do it another. You people from Alaska are certainly not going to use the content 
tiiat you in Arizona use if you take advaiitage of wjiat is in your local connnunity and us all the 
materials. I wwild start my day with a work-play time. ! like a child to come into a place that he 
feels is )iis own and go to a piece of work that maybe he's even dreained about the night before, 
Maybe he thought/ ' Vi] paint that picture tomorrow morning." And so he goes to the easel first 
thing and he's involved in his painting. Don't pry too nuich ijito what a child is saying in his art 
expression. He may simply want to experiment w^ith color. Some other child is going to go to the 
blocks; some other child is going lo go to the dress-up corner, (and old lace curtains are always 
beautitul wedding veils). We heard yesterday too. from Mr. McKiidey, of how we observe the 
children in their dress-up things. 

After this time there would be cleaning up because we want to give the children some 
responsibility. They are capable to putting the blocks away and setting things in order, then we 
come together and talk. Maybe somebody has done something he Wants to tell about; it may be 
something that has happened at home he wants to tell aboUt. In my first grade several years ago, 
we followed the pi '^nancy of one mother practically for nine months. I thought she had told her 
child a little early, buJ we tallowed it through. It came to the point where he totd us he was now 
helping to choose out of his infant clothes what the new baby would have including a cap his 



i!uindmolhor hud crochoknl [ur liini. At conversation time thoy may tc!l yon anything and they 
should. Wo didn't odit it either as wo woro told by l)r, Ninniiclit bocause wo may got in trouble, 
riiero was a little kinderLiarten boy over in the blocks playing with the trucks that had been 
n)i.\ed with tiio blocks and swearinii bloody murder. I !)e young leaciter went over to him and 
said. Jimmy what does all that nieiin; ^^Why lie said, ^^the danmi cur won't start!'' Well, slio 
stopped riglit there becau.'ie she knew j he heard that. This is wh. t Dr. Nimnichl has warned 
us about. 

I would want them to go. I think, next to ntusic and dance. 1 wovdd beg this team of adults 
who are working with young children not to sluirc with them somethir^, that they don't like 
themselves. If you don'l like music yourself, let somebody else do music; if you don't like 
poetry, lot somebody else do poetry, fhere's no harm in that, we can't vlo it all. But music is an 
international language. Music doesn't need words always though it's nice to have words accom- 
pany it. Music i;:; one language that everyone caji share; and the dance that goes witli music, the 
dance that goes with rhythm, the dance that goes with simple productions. 1 was so interested 
that the Hartfonl children did want a canary bird because in my own first grade wc had a canary 
bird and my mother used to tease me tliat it spent three years in the first grade. A kept4>ack 
canarN. WelL we IkkI a rhythm band aiul we would do dadadednni on the drums and with the 
triangle, dccdee; and then the canary invariably would start to sing. We thought we were just the 
greatest when we'd do tlie Blue Danube Walt/ to the accompaniment of the canary bird. 

Now these are experiences we jnust not lake away from our young children. When are they 
going to get ll\em if they don't got tiiem at tins stage of life before things begin to close in on 
thenv? 

I hen. of course, after that I'd want a good lunch time, this is essential. We now have incontro- 
vertible proof that iliet affects inteliig<.iice. We know it atfecls energy , there's no question about 
that. And Mrs. Mackland mentioned yesterday that once she got IuikIios into her school up the 
mountaui. those childroii were different children, there's no ticcslion about it. They were capable 
of so much more. Some people are going to tell you kindergartens don't have lunch. Well, yours 
will and be sure they ilo, 1 think all kiiulergartens in this country ought to be very careful to see 
that children are properly ted. 

After lunch time. I would have rest time. I know that five-year*olds and those going on six 
don't always want sleep but they need rest, and we ought to make it possible for them to have at 
least a short nap or a quiet lime lying down. This leads iJito a slorytime. Use the rich beautilul 
hterature that will come fronvyour own native grandparents, from your tribal leaders. It will mix 
with many of these beautiful new books that are being published for cliildren. Children Uwe the 
stories and they love the sequences. They lell us that one of the things that affects later learning 
is that chitiiren don't know how to t'oilow se(iuenccs. A bclovcLl story that has sequences, like the 
story of tile birlhd;i\ present for mother and linally at the very end the child is told he can give 
his mother a bear hug, lias a se(|uerice as the cihid goes from animal to animal to tind out what 
birthday present to give irH)t[)cr. 

Now what Ave have, and I hopc all of you will get the liquipment and Supplies Bulletin that 
the Association lor Childhood lulucation put out. It has a magniticent list of what ought to be 
there for a child to use to explore wiil\ his five senses. 1 would certainly have in tliat work-play 
time a work bench and tools, 1 would want older brothers ;md the lathers and the grandfathers in 
to work with (he chiKlren to help them learn to use tools. That's one thing we can have that is 
boyish We certainly want blocks, we want easels and paint, and we want loads of different kinds 
of paper. As I saw the books the other day that the Marie Hughes group brought, I was reminded 
of a friend of mine who always had the children make a lot of blank books of different sizes. 
Tiiey were kept on an available shelf and each one was an invitation to make your own book. If 



on llKit particular djy yon felt like a big book, you took a big book. Now 1 couldn't help but 
think ot^ tliat as we saw tiu)se books tlie other day and heard about tlie inai\elous taniuuige 
development Jhat eanic as the cl)iklren created their owii books. We liavo to have fingerpaiiU: we 
luive to iiave clay; puzzles: water with alt kinds ol measuring implements; all kinds ot^ science 
items. We heard about nuignets and copper nails the otlier day science table with dilYerent 
kinds of magnets. They love a scale, the old tasliioned drugstore scale wliere tliey can put a 
weight on one side and ttien try all dilYerent kinds ol^ things to see what will balance tiiat weigiit^ 
Tiiey love pulleys and other 10c store items, and batteries and lights and bells and seeds and sod 
and living creatures. Not everybody can have a caaary bird but tliere are all kinds of living 
ereaaires tliat ean be brougfit in or can be kept out of doors. ^One of our friends here has seven 
new puppies; w hat a nice experience to go and see tiie seven new puppies.) 

.Also, they need housekeeping items and include tlie native liousekeeping items and then 
maybe add a lew lOe store items. And all those dress^ip clothes, i.e., hats. Have a iirenian's hat 
and policeman^ hat and some other kind of hat for tiie boys so that when you w^ilk in as a 
visitor, you know^ these childreii aren't going to stop what they are doing and say, "good morning 
Mr. riiistleberry"; but a fellow^ witii a firenieirs hat on tnay come to the door and greet you and 
take you in and inake you ^ part of what's going on wliich is the way strangers ought to be 
Welcomed. 

Conversation, conversation, Vin not an expert on linguistics so I have to jump over that but I 
have seen little children go tiirougii a session of rapid fire drill, ''my name isIVdro. my name is 
Pedro, jny name is Pedro, my fatlicr's name is Pedro." \ don't understand the rapid drill methods 
so all I ean say is that deep down in my feelings I reject tliis nietliod of teaching language. There 
is much opportunity for language in ali the things I've been talking about. Here's the magnet that 
will pick up some tinngs and won't pick up others. If the orchestra team in its rehearsals says, 
"we will talk with the children, we will ask them questions, we will draw out what they are 
thinking about/* it seems to me tiiat language comes then in content of nieaning, and not in a 
drill approach. 

In helping the children to classify, i saw a Head Start teacher recently working witii then; 
trying to see if they eouki classify things to eat. things to play with, and animals. And this little 
fellow came up and put the elephant in the right place under animals. \i she had stopped right 
there she'd have been fooled. Slie said to him. '1iow did you happen to put the elepiiant there," 
hoping lie\l say tlie elephant is an animal and therefore that's where I classified hitii/He said, 
"because I wanted to!'' Now he still may have kno>* n why, but children can fool us too if we 
don't explore with them. 

Well my time is about out. Tm going to have to leave the doctor, the nurse, and the social 
worker out bat yon Ac had this hnvly doctor, a wonderful social worker and you know that this 
social worker is going to iiave to become an arm of this orchestratmg teacher, flie teacher lias to 
become ari arm of the social worker who is trying to rebuild a iiome so that the child will be able 
to maintain the dignity that your kindergartens are going to give hini. 

Wliat have we done in this kind of a program? We\e kepi the extended family. And. Dr. 
Do/ier donY ever let us forget that we have to keep the extended fan)ily and make it the 
orchestra group that is going to work with these children. We've certainly enhanced tlie cliikKs 
sclt^iniage with all these varieties of experiences; he surely has found successes and we haven't 
had to give him NI&M candies and cookies which some of these other scliemes do. He's gotten the 
reward of the splash of color, and the feel of clay, and the presence of the thing he's nuide and 
the warm approval of appreciation of this extended family because of the things that lie is doing, 
l ie's had much use of language, he's Iiad the devclopnient of concepts, he's learned inore about 
tinie, hc\ learned more about classifying, he's leariied a great deal about measurement, he's 



learned a great deal about causes. He's had challenges to his thinking, he*s learned something 
about planning, he*s learned how to clieck results. He's solved problems on his own level. He's 
had the development of sensory sensitivity. With this extended family team he has learned to see 
more, he hears more. He hears more that's worth hearing, doesn't he? He has tasted, he has 
touched, he has listened, he has become a more awakened human being because he has had the 
opportunity to open his senses. 

I want to close with Mrs. Lee's caution: Why do we have to hurry? We're all living longer. 
Can't we take some of that time that's being added to the end of a child's life and give him a little 
more time at the beginning? 



Chairmm: Mr. Robert E. HalK Chief, Branch of Pupil 
Personnel Services, Division of Education, 
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Vm B.>b Hall and I have the privilege of introducing to you the geatleuKin who's going to be Mr. 
Answer Man for the session, l orn Hopkins. Practically all of you know Tom. I asked him tor a 
vita to aid me in his introduction and he gave mc a piece of paper about as big as a match box. He 
got his BacheSor's Degree in Texas a long time ago; he got a Master's Degree in Texas a long time 
ago, and hc*s been with BIA tor thirteen years. I really don't think tliis is too adequate tor 
introducing Torn. IVe known lum now for a little over nine months and IVe found him quite an 
exciting individual to work with in the central office. He gets a new idea about every minute on 
the minute and he causes these ideas to become fruittul. He's a knowledgeable individual not 
only in terms of BIA, the years that he has spent in Alaska and Utah among others; the most 
important is he is knowledgeable about children and their needs, how to go about fulfilling these 
needs, and 1 think he is a very good coordinator too. Maybe the best way to explain his ability to 
coordinate is this example: Tom lives in Wasiiington, he has a son that goes to school in Iowa and 
a wife that is going to schoo5 in Texas with another son down there, and he is still able to keep 
his family together communicating and this is a pretty good job of coordination. So without any 
further ado I turn this meeting over to Tom Hopkins, and as ( started to say, he is going to be Mr. 
Answer Man. Tom Hopkins. 
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Tlio fact that they introduced n\e as the answer man makes me \v:int to nni in the other 
ilivection because Tm not aUogethei sure that I am going to be able to fulfill the role. In fact I 
might end up posing more questions than 1 can answer. 

You know we al! Hke to start off with httle funnies or jokes jiid 1 maintain that a devoted 
wife is tl)e only one that laughs at my jokes so Km going to test you to sec if youVe ;my better. 
Not thai my jokes aren't good, tiiey are good, I just assumed this you see. One that 1 like has to 
do with a little six-year-oid boy :md is tjuite a traditional type joke with the early childhood 
educationists and it was told to me by our Social Studies Specialist, Max Harringer. He was telling 
of a first grade boy who, on arriving home from school, was asked the proverbial question by his 
ever loving mother. "Well, how was scliool today, Johnny?*' Johnny replied, "Well, it's all right, 
but it sure takes a chunk out of my day!" We hope that i/i our kindergartens we can fill that day 
with something a little bi^. more eloquent than a chunk. 

Tm reminded of when 1 was a principal-teacher of a one-teaelicr day school in the Arclie. I 
had my wife and oldest son at the tin^e in this small Fskimo village with nie. The population was 
about 1 50 people and it was fifteen or twenty miles north of the ArcHc circle. I took my son into 
the bush country with me when he was ten months old and did not bring him out until 
t!hrty-four mojiths later. I don't reconnnend this to anyone who is, so called, westernixed as I 
am. I thought I saw the clear pools of WaUlen Pond and I went thither and 1 discovered that I was 
a little bit of a city type, so to speak, after about twelve months or so and then after thirty-four 
nioiiths I really tlid have sojne J7ns livings. 

I want to tell yv)u this because my son was raised with the tiskimo children in that environ- 
ment and behaved accordingly in terms of kmgviage, so that he spoke in a bilingual situation until 
he was about four years old. tie spoke the Bskijno dialect of the Aleuts and he also spoke some 
hnglish and a mixture thereof too that was interesting and that was his third langlla^c. And he 
called roads trails'*. But llie thing that really grabbed me was when all his little toys flew. Trucks 
Hew and everything that he had as a little boy would Hy, because he had never seen automobiles 
on the trails: he had seen only the sleds. 

I mention this to you because 1 feel that the employees of the BIA are realists, particularly the 
school people who have to deal with the day-to-day problejns associated with cultural transition. 
And they are realists, sometiines in a ver>' silent sort of way. What Pm leading up to here is that 



wo liavo paid Iributc to many people in our conference; to the outstandiui: consultants who have 
been liere, lliey have made the conference treniejidously worthwhile; to the people on the staff 
who organized the conference, I would like to start niy iittle bit by paying a genuine tribute to 
the field people of BIA wlio are here, because 1 think we have a very long and rich history which 
is not to say that all is well, that this is the best of all possible burea^js, that there's nothing more 
to do. It's that they have built a firm foundation on which to launch an early childhood 
education program of the comprehensive type we've been trying to describe during these past 
three days. 

Now when I say realists, 1 mean iji the sense that all of tlie ideas that l)ave been presented, the 
practical as well as the theoretical, have been filtered tlirongh a mechanism of experience in 
working witli Indian cliildren in certaij) ways. I will liarken back to Conunissioner Zeller's 
opening remarks where he said that what we want to do in this conference is take the experience 
we have, to reorder it into something new. Now this something new, at least we think it*s 
something new, is the early childhood education program. 

4 J W'ant to get into what I think are some of our problems because in taking *'next steps'' there 
are some that are paramount in your minds because as you filter these suggestions and ideas 
lhroui:}i your mechanism, they are real easy to spot. 

I can't help but get hung up on, first of all, the language factor in early childhood education 
programs. J tliink that this is going to rcvjuire very close attentioji because wliat we're after, 1 
think, is the implementation of the very creative ideas in environment and curriculum as 
described by Dr. Keliher t})is /norjiing. So much of this is based on a conunon language between 
the teacher and the children and if you do not have this common language, then how do you go 
about it? How can you communicate effectively and to the extent that you can excite the 
imaginations of the children? This is a problem, 1 suggest that perhaps wc need to be very realistic 
again, realistic and less theoristic in our concept of language. 1 could go into a big long expla- 
nation of what I mean by that but I'm reminded of the situations in many schools, not neces- 
sarily limited to the BIA but certainly including them, where we preach more Bnglish than we 
learn or if you will, and this may not be the order of the day, teach more English, I think wc 
need to be aware of the difference of helping a child team Bnglish and do less preaching to him 
about language because this can sour people real fast and kill a very important objective of our 
program. 1 suggest that perhaps we may want to use some linguistic models both of English and 
the indigenous language. I say suggest, I didn't say anythijig other than that. 

! have another story and I'm going to bring it in here because the school administrators are 
quite ot^ten people who are rcjnoved form an early ciiildliood education setting, 1 would like to 
use an example of my past experience for this. Mr. Hall liere mentioned that I graduated from the 
University of lexas Right after 1 got my liachelor's Degree, ! was dissatisfied with the secondary 
training that I had received in terms of practice teaching, in fact, the whole secondary education 
program, so I decidcil to go into elementary education. I concentrated on the primary grades for 
niy training. I took student teaching in the first grade and taught my first year in the third grade 
and two subseqj.ent years of teaching in what we know as the beginners and primary children in 
the isolated interior of Texas, I always remember niy embarrassment and consternatioJi in this 
little first grade room (hat I had in Austin, Texas, wheii (his gorgeous Httle six-year-old bfond 
came up to me and she said, *'Mr, Hopkins, I've got panties on that match my dress, do you w^ant 
to see theni?'' I was in sort of late adolescence and I was taken aback by this because I didn't 
know quite what to think, but you administrators out there that are going to lead these pro- 
grams, whatever they happen to be, may have to do vvJjat I did. 1 had to karn to take this in 
stride and on top of that I had to learn to read **Little Peter Rabbit has a Fly Upon HisNose,** 



with all the paiUoiiiine that goes with it. 1 cun dcnionstrate that to this day, but not without 
some eiiibarrassinenl, So I suggest that leaders be realists in their interpretation of what children 
are like and what it takes to stimuhjle thein and to capitalize on their very fertile and malleable 
imaginations. 

1 hope that all of yoa administrators have a clearly defined plan in mind and if you don't that 
you're working on one. Only then can the respojisibilities of the various people carrying on an 
early childhood education program be clearly defined so that there is no ambiguity, or clouded 
understandings as to what's to take place and who is responsible tor wiiat. Because the key to the 
success of this program is going to be on the administrative level. Administrators have to be the 
ones with the comprehensive concepts who can coordinate it, who can implement it. I'm throw- 
ing you a real challenge there. 

Now in order to help, Mrs. Jessen has literally knocked herself out over these past few months 
to contribute to this by producing the kit that was given you here at the conference. I don't 
know if you administrators are prolific readers or even moderate readers, but I would suggest that 
you look very closely at everything in the kit and relate it to what has gone on this week and to 
what you think you should do. The intbrmation in this kit can point out what should come next 
because it's practical from the the word 'go'. If you haven't already looked it over, I'd advise you 
to do so because everything in it relates directly to a specitlc need in the early childhood 
education program. 

If you have been reading the news releases for this conference as well as the news releases on 
the national level, you will recall that at a meeting six months or so ago we declared this the year 
of the Indian. For you Indian members, 1 suppose we may as well here declare it as the Second 
Year of the Indian, because if you will look at last night's paper and this morning's paper, you 
will notice that President Johnson has sent to Congress a special message dealing with American 
Indians. Our program here, I think quite fortuitously, though not really designed this way, has 
fallen right into line with his preoccupation and concern for the welfare of Indians and for the 
direction that Indian people want to take. 

I'm shifting here a little bit because if you will go back now and read these releases, listen to 
what Commissioner Zellers said, there is an element of common involvement. As w^e filter this 
through our BIA meclianism, what does this mean in terms of the way we intend to go about 
operating early childhood programs? Can we go aloiig in the way that we have been going or does 
it mean that the role of the connnnnity, tiie role of the parent might be modified in our 
operations in any particular location? 

Some of you will say, well I don't think our program is going to need too much change. Some 
of you may be lYightened to death of the cliange it's going to mean, but all we ask here is that 
there be significant involvement of the Indian parents, the Tribal leaders, and community leaders 
in tlie early childhood education program that is to be evolved. It must be a cooperative venture. 
It must be coordinated by the leaders in education. We are going to, I hope, find new friends. I 
hope that we are going to find new relations? ps in this particular area. Above all, I think it 
would be disastrous for us to assume a smugness which says nothing new has been added, that 
there's nothing new under the sun. I tl)jnk you can accept tlie axiom that there's nothing new 
under the sun, but if you accept the concept of newness, then you must question what newness is 
because it'j^ within the vocabulary of the Indian language that we use. If it were not there for 
some purpose then perhapswe should throw it out. 

If we take the curriculunv analysis that we had this morning and incorporate it into our 
experience, (and remember we were warned about the pitfallsof a written curriculum guide, one 
that doesn't do much for the children but places blinders on the educators) we nuist be careful 



with wliat wc develop. That wliatever we do produce in terms of writing, and you know how it is, 
once the speech has been reduced to written fonn it somehow takes on an exalted importance, 
that we be careful in this in our curriculum development. This is a wise caution. On the ether 
hand there is a very fine dividing line between creativity and chaos and without adding some 
structure, something that puts our curriculum together one way or the other, we can come out 
with the same thing that we liad with progressive education that required and assumed a very 
material type of teacher, an almost piiilosophically inclined teacher, who could manipulate the 
very profound concepts that John Dewey w^as trying to untold. Now as ! see it in implementation 
of an early childhood education program, this might possibly present a problem. How do we get 
this program estabHshed without a certain otTicial articulation so that it does remain free and 
creative? I wish 1 could give you an answer to this and 1 hope that in your grappling groups you 
will tackle this problem so that we might go forwaid. 

Certainly with curriculum development we will have to have teacher education. 1 think I had a 
most stimulating experience with Milton Akers and Charles Zellers and Donna Jones last night at 
the place where we had dinner. I found that in an ordinary discussion with Chuck Zellers that he 
has a mind that is very rapid and works like a vise; he can latch onto things, get right to the point 
real quick, strip them bare of the tapestry, so that he can get down to brass tacks real fast and 
then deal with them in a very tbrthright manner. On this occasion we had a most stimulating time 
discussing teacher education, because for those of us who are interested in and have the responsi- 
bility of impl^^nentation, you know that the type of teacher that is congruent or relates well to 
the talk that has been going on here these three days, is a very rare creature. 

What are some of the things we can do to develop this type of a teacher? There are all sorts of 
possibilities. Teacher education is being given very smoxis consideration. 

We are most interested in the reaction of the grappling groups to the various sessions that have 
come up here because with the involvement not only of the parents but of the school people in 
the development of the program these reactions are important. You can't leave anyone out. All 
have got to see their contribution rellected in this program somewhere along the line. That's why 
I pay tribute to the BIA education people here because we who are putting this program 
together, including you, too, have got to show where youVe made your contribution to this. 1 
think this concept is tremendously important and we hope it can be reflected up and down the 
line because after all, our first concern is not with the employees, not with the teachers, not with 
the curriculum development, not w^ith the various personal and non^pcrsonal resources that can 
be brought together but for tlie children themselves. This is our basic premise. Everything that we 
have done here this week relates directly to what happens in the educative process with the 
Indian child. 

I may have time here for a question or two thougli I really hadn't planned on it. Then 1 have a 
question or two I would like to ask of you for your reaction. But here's one thing that kind of 
got to me in this conference. 1 was over in Man/anita observing the kindergarten there and l was 
stnick even before the conference, that is wlien I was over there, by the feminine nature of early 
childhood education programs. Tv/o or three of the peoyAc here brought this out, for instance, 
that when the little boys w^ould go into an unstructured situation, often they would pick out the 
feminine artifacts and deal withThem even when there were alternatives. Even though masculine 
articles were there too, the children would pass them over and go to the feminine ones. 

I am reminded of the writings of Benjamin Eranklin back about the last quarter of the 
eighteenth Century when he recounts (and Em sure many of you have read it in Indian history) 
where there was an East coast tribe for whom the English colonists had set up a college and had 
taken some of their young men and educated them in the English manner, the non-Indian way; 



tluit when tl\e yoinii: men reluriicd iVoin iho college to their Fricruis (;uul il should bo spelled 
with a eapital F^' in terms of tlie Indian Friends their tribal n\einbers) they lost all of this tine 
ovilpourini: of the non-Ijidian society given them through the college. NonetheJess, the tribal 
leaders lelt a strong desire to reciprocate for what their non-Indian brethren had provided them 
with: ail education for their young sons through their school. Now liiey wanted to reciprocate 
and they said to the colonists, if you will send us ten of your young men, we will educate them 
and make them men. 1 am reminded of tiiis as we go into the new [irogtatn and that we keep this 
uppermost in mind because it's right as the heart of what we're trying to do. As I was sitting in 
Man/.jiiita, 1 wrote out iji sort of a hasty manner, why is it that early childhood education, 
indeed in the elementary school, has to be so non-male oriented? It is a bastion of not only non-, 
but anti-mascuhnity. Ftiis may be a little radical; maybe I shouldn't read this. Perhaps the 
feminine nature of tlie sct^ool at the early level is all that is possible. Nonetheless, as an educator 
interested in Indian education. 1 wouUl Hke to fiiul a curricuUun tliat embraces mankiiid in males 
as well as females. And l wrote that out and was ver>' curious to t'ind it rellectcd two or three 
limes during the subsequent discussions thai we have had. 

I havcn^t used up all my lime and 1 tiiink I could go on in sort of a random fasliion, but at this 
tin\c I would rather get some feedback by way of very brief responses to these statements and 
(luestions: 

1. The comprehensive concept of early childhood education calls for tuil participation of Indian 
parents in the community. What changes does this mean tor your particular school operation? 

2. Will you make a few comments ofi how you think tlie kindergarten program will intluence the 
first three grades of school, that is in terms of curriculum, in terms of some of the things that 
are going on in your scliools now? 

3. If you have a third item you would hke to add; if you liave some heartfelt need that you 
wcnild like to express; or some conunent about the conference or about early childhood 
education ideas, please do so. 



Conmients, Questions and Answers 



I would hke to say something about the curriculum guide problem with the written printed 
material. We're going lo do that iji NJassachusetts right now. Massachusetts has just mandated 
kindergarlens by 1973 and Fn^ serving on the state cojumittee on developing the guide. W^e're 
up against this same question. If you put too restricted a proposal on paper, then you are 
going lo restrict the person to whom it goes. Now at our last meeting we arrived at the 
decision lo prothice a source book or a resource book in which we might liave one hundred 
examples of how you could lead) science to kinLlergarten age children or one hundred or more 
exariipies of how you couKl provide kindergarten age children with science experiences, but 
not pinned down so that a te.icher would feel that he or she had to do it this way because the 
State says this is the way tlial we liave to do it. Teachers, under this plan, would make choices 
out of a nun\ber of suggestions. I agree with you that these suggestions are very much needed, 
but that we would cripple a teacher who had Ihe prospccl of growing if we didnT give that 
teacher the oppotlunily to make some choices of what he was going to do. We're up against 
exactly the same problem that you are right now / 
Q/Being a foreignerv F doiFt know inucli about Indian alTairs, Hut in coming fromHoliand, wc 
have had to put up with a lot of having no money for anything. Also, arc there any arei:s 



where there haveirt been kiiulergartcns established as yet? Hid ! understand you correctly in 
that? riie best t!iing would be to tlrst have a summer camp; to make a kindergarten a summer 
camp style with the parents involved and then go from there, I think the parents will be a little 
bit more interested to carry on after an experience like this. 

A. I st.ind to be corrected on this. We have summer kindergartens. We have about IJOOchiidren 
in summer kindergartens. We have some summer kindergartens located under {iSllA programs. 
We do have some kindergartens in operation. I think your suggestion is well taken. Thank you. 

Q. Another thing that 1 want to give as a suggestion is getting the parents to help in the evenings 
to build the furniture for tlie kindergartens. If you c.\n get thejn interested enough to take 
part in setting up the kindergarten, it's worth lots more than just having the parent bring a 
child to school and come to pick him up. 

A. 1 was very interested yesterday iu this very same thine \\x are talking about. Two of our 
architects said, you know the ideas presented here might mean that we might need a work 
space for parents. Mariana Jessen has pointed to parent work space in material wliicli is in 
your kits, if you will look at that equipment list, you will find that in terms of space in tlie 
childhood eikication configuration there, attention has been given to this parental involve- 
ment. 

Q. I Was asked a question just before coming in here about the standards that might be used to 
employ competent young people w)io do not have degrees but have real ability and are 
proving that they are the right kind of individual. Now, is there some consideration as to 
standards tor employing these sort of people? 

A. There is some consideration. Let me leave it at that because to go beyond that at this point, I 
believe, would be to add something that really hasn't been settled. Dr. Akers, you will recall 
that last night in our discussion that we got into all kinds of (lualifications, all kinds of people 
who could be teachers in the program, I was particularly interested in the Navajo area, when 
they came out with the fact that if they could get the cooperation of some of the teachers 
now that they'd feel that they had enough. Now these are not early childhood education 
trained teacliers, but they are elementary teachers who are Navajo. They almost have enough 
to complete all o{ their first unit that was planned with the Navajo teacher and with the 
Navajo aide. I don't know if they want to do this or not or whetiier the teachers, themselves, 
really want to go into early childhood education, but n)Ost certainly all of these people with 
various backgrounds are being given very serious consideration. I believe we said too that UlA 
was in a position to waive sotne regulations. If you found the kind of human being you really 
wanted, t)iey are already trained anyhow, then youVe going to change your priority. We want, 
Hrsl of all, a tutor kind of human being, then the BlA can waive llie regulations on the sort of 
teacher it requires. I tliink tliat's a very healthy kitid of thing- a different kind of priority 
we're looking for in teachers. 



Ciiairniaii: Bob HalK 



1 think loin roasted boaulifiilly in his role as Answer Man by being able to turn around and 
canse yon to give h\m some of the answers he is looking lor rather than being on the spot himself. 
He diil a find job of winding up this eonference. 

We're just about to close. It )ias beeti, from any standpoint, a find three days -a very good 
start towards some finer tilings in the future. All of the items that Tom brought up, the preoccu- 
pation with children, tlie role we rake \n preoccupation with children are significant. I think wo 
can't be all bad. We're going lo get a lot better, not preoccupied with cook books. We have t'or 
years felt that a nice cookbook was a lovely thing to have but we have to come lo realize that 
we've come to the point in life where we must be managers of learning and in order to do that, 
we must be resourceful people, t he best guide we can hope for is a resource book like the kind 
that was pointed out a while ago and not a cookbook with all the recipes. There are no sure-fire 
recipes for dealing with human nature. 

This session, the whole three days, for all of the work that has gone into the planning, we owe 
a word of congratulation to this young lady here. 1 think it is only letting that slie be the one to 
make the adjournment. Mariana Jessen. 



Conference Chairman. Mariana Jessen 
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GOOD LUCK AND JOY AND WE'RE ADJOURNED! 



